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Uncut”  CIRCULATION 


E  bookseller  knows  that  much  of  the 
“gentleman’s  library”  is  often  uncut  vol¬ 
umes,  never  opened  and  never  read  ♦  In 
the  periodical  field  there  is  definite  recog¬ 
nition  of  “table  subscribers” — who  give 
display  position  but  never  deep  perusal  to 
I  a  publication  in  their  homes  ♦  And  there 
are  certain  newspapers  that  enjoy 
a  reputation  for  intellectual  inter- 
^  est  and  the  prestige  of  going  to  the 
^  best  people;  but  are  bought  by  a  lot 
S  of  people  who  are  neither  the  best 
'  nor  intellectually  interested  ♦  Any 
t  publication  bought  on  such  a  basis  is  bound 
to  have  more  buyers  than  readers — “uncut” 
r  circulation  that  is  possibly  a  great  tribute 
(  to  the  character  of  a  publication,  but  posi¬ 
tively  an  added  expense  to  the  advertiser  ♦ 
Advertising  that  isn’t  seen  is  just  waste 
paper!  Circulation  that  is  static  is  just  sand 
in  the  advertiser’s  sugar! 

N[pw  you  may  work  in  Wall  Street, 
promenade  on  Park  Avenue,  perambulate  at 
Palm  Beach,  sign  in  the  Social  Register,  be 

i 


listed  in  Bradstreet,  sleep  in  the  windows 
of  select  clubs,  be  high-hat,  high-browed 
or  high-stomached  without  reading  the 
New  York  News  ♦  “Even  your  best  friends 
won’t  tell  you”  if  they  notice  its  absence  ♦ 
Nobody  is  under  any  social  compulsion  to 
read  it,  buy  it,  carry  it,  wear  it,  or  show  it 
off  ♦  But  a  million  and  a  quarter 
people  do  buy  it  every  day  (and 
a  quarter-million  more  on  Sunday) 
just  because  it’s  a  good  news¬ 
paper  that  answers  their  need 
for  a  newspaper.  They  read  it 
because  it’s  built  for  reading,  sized  for 
reading,  timed  to  their  time  limits.  They 
like  it  because  it  functions  satisfactorily  as 
a  newspaper  ♦  So  if  you  have  something  to 
sell  to  New  York  people.  The  News  reaches 
two-thirds  of  them  with  the  largest  ciicu- 
lation  in  America — not  “uncut”* 

THE® NEWS 

New  York's  Picture  Newspaper 

15  Park  Place,  New  York  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 
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UNIT  DESIGN 


The  Scott  Unit  is  the  most  efficient  com¬ 
bination  of  the  essentials  of  Unit  Design. 

rhe  main  idea  underlying  Unit  presses: 
elimination  of  climhing,  also  complete  acces¬ 
sibility,  is  met  perfectly.  On  the  Scott  Unit 
all  work  on  the  unit  (plating,  etc.)  is  per¬ 
formed  from  the  floor  level  without  climbing 
or  heavy  lifting,  and  the  unit  frame,  which  is 
in  form  a  deep  arch  without  any  center  leg, 
allows  complete  access  for  every  necessary 
operation. 

The  Scott  Unit  is  the  shortest  floor-oper¬ 
ated  unit  and  allows  wide  cross  passages 
within  the  space  required  for  the  modern  reel 
feed.  It  is  most  economical  of  pressroom 
space  without  going  backward  to  decked  or 
two-level  operation  or  its  equivalent. 

Speed,  Rigidity  and  Freedom  from  Vibra¬ 
tion  are  at  their  best  in  the  Scott  Unit  because 
its  bedplate,  drive,  framing  and  mechanical 
proportions  are  an  ideal  combination  of  ex¬ 
cellent  design,  sound  mechanical  and  techni¬ 
cal  judgment  and  high-class  construction. 


The  Printing  Qualities  of  the  Scott  Unit 
are  unequalled.  Nothing  has  been  cut  down 
or  sacrificed.  The  extra-hard  solid  forged 
steel  printing  cylinders  in  non-wearing  pre¬ 
cision  roller  bearings  give  a  perfect  and  un¬ 
varying  impression  at  all  speeds.  The  double 
cylinder  ink  distribution  with  two  six  inch 
transfer  rollers  and  nine  vibrations  including 
vibration  against  the  form  rollers,  gives  uni¬ 
form  inking  at  all  speeds  from  threading  to 
400  Cylinder  R.P.M.  No  other  newspaper 
press  consistently  does  so  good  a  job  of  print¬ 
ing  at  so  high  a  speed. 

4  he  Scott  Unit  is  the  result  of  the  longest 
experience  in  I’nit  design  coupled  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  modern  pressroom 
requirements  and  a  continual  effort  to  im¬ 
prove.  Instead  of  scattering  our  energies  on 
various  unsatisfying  unit  designs  we  have, 
after  a  thorough  survey  of  all  types  of  unit 
arrangement,  concentrated  on  and  perfected 
the  form  of  Utiit  that  proved  to  be  the  most 
desirable.  As  a  result,  the  Scott  Unit  is  the 
most  efficient  unit  in  the  field,  and  regularly 
excels  in  speed  and  net  production. 


1457  Broadway,  New  York  City 


'MULTI-UNIT”  or  "STRAIGHT-UNIT”  PRESSES 

CYLINDER  SPEED-400  R.P.M. 


Walter  Scott  &  Company 

Main  Office  and  Factory,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address:  WALTSCOTT  NEW  YORK 


Monadnock  Bldf.,  Chicago,  Ill.  |(j 


Orixtnal  second  class  entries:  The  JooEHALitr,  March  24th,  1S84;  NEWsrArEmooM,  March.  1892;  The  Fovbth  Estate.  March  1st,  1894;  The  Editob  &  PuiusBta,  December  7th,  1901; 
Eoitoe  &  PCBUSBEE  ABO  JouBBALisT,  October  30th,  1909;  Advebtisinc,  February  7th,  1925;  Editob  &  Publisbeb,  May  lltb,  1916;  Revised  entry,  Editob  &  Publisbbb,  The  Foubtb  Est^TS,  ', 
December  3rd,  1927,  at  the  Post  Oibce  at  New  York.  N.  Y.,  under  the  act  of  March  3td,  1879 — issued  every  Saturday  by  Tbe  Editob  &  Pususbeb  Compant  James  Wrieht  Brown.  Presit^  -nt  , 
Application  for  second  class  entry  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  now  pending.  Office  of  Publicat  on,  Lyon  Block.  Albany,  N.  Y.  General  and  Editorial  offices.  Suite  1700,  Times  Building.  New  Y  itfi 
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The  RESULT 

of  RE^TETH^ 


T 

M  HE  most  convincing  evidence  that 
a  newspaper  produces  satisfactory  results 
for  its  advertisers  is  its  increased  use  by 
advertisers. 

That  the  Herald  Tribune  produces  un¬ 
usual  results  for  advertisers  is  indicated 
by  the  remarkable  number  of  new  adver¬ 
tising  records  established  by  this  news¬ 
paper. 

19ilN  - 

19,661,017 

During  1928  the  Herald  Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  the  largest  volume  of  advertising 
in  its  history — 19,661,017  lines,  a  gain 
of  more  than  half  a  million  lines  over 
1927. 

Sunday^  September  19,  - 

924,^97  line* 

Sunday,  September  16,  1928,  saw  a  new 
high  record  established  for  a  single  issue 
of  the  Herald  Tribune,  with  a  total  of 
759  columns — 224,597  lines  of  advert 
tising. 

December  .5,  1998  -  * 

76,907  tine  ft 

On  December  5,  1928,  the  Herald 


Xcralb 


NEW 


Tribune  announced  that  that  day^s  issue 
established  a  new  weekday  record  with  a 
total  of  260  columns — 76,907  lines  of 
advertising. 

•Wannary  8,  1999  - 
tinex 

The  December  5th  rc'cord  was  broken 
on  January  8,  1929,  when  a  total  of  262 
columns,  77,687  lines  of  advertising 
were  published — a  new  high  record  for 
a  weekday  issue  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 

•/intiifrfi*!/ 9,  1999  - 

SO,.S47  tinex 

And  the  January  8th  record,  in  turn,  was 
broken  the  very  next  day,  January  9, 
when  272  columns  or  80,547  lines  of 
advertising  established  the  latest  high 
record  for  a  weekday  issue  of  the  Herald 
Tribune. 


A 


XRLdvertisers  do  not  buy  space  on 
sentiment  .  .  .  The  records  cited  above 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  the  Result  of 
Results  for  advertisers. 


YORK 


STribune 
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78.2%  Have 
Motor  Cars 


returns  on  a  questionnaire  circu¬ 
lated  to  homes  through  newsboys, 
and  tabulated  by  the  Recording  and 
Statistical  Bureau  of  Detroit. 


^  Good  quality  plus  adequate 
coverage  of  the  Detroit  market  at  a 
consistent  rate  is  a  distinctive  and 
distinguishing  mark  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  this  newspaper.  Purchase  of 
that  circulation  by  advertisers  means 
contact  with  just  about  every  home 
in  the  area  worth  advertising  to. 
234,000  daily,  320,000  Sunday,  reach¬ 
ing  every  other  home  in  the  market. 


e>/7  s  one  of  the  indices  of  the  good 
quality  of  the  circulation  of  The 
Free  Press  may  we  submit  the  fact 
that  78.2%  of  the  homes  going  to 
make  up  that  circulation  own  motor 
cars,  and  that  59.29&  own  motor  cars 
other  than  the  lowest  priced  car*. 


^  Now  it  may  also  be  true  that  qual¬ 
ity  in  circulation  is  as  elusive  as  a 
three-foot  putt,  and  as  indefinable 
as  one  of  Einstein’s  theories.  That 
also,  discussions  anent  quality  are 
not  infrequently  used  by  those  publi¬ 
cations  whose  circulation  statements 
have  developed  low  blood  pressure: 
Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be 
ignored  in  any  efficient  considera¬ 
tion  or  analysis  of  media: 


^  This  knowledge  of  motor  car 
ownership  among  Free  Press  readers 
was  obtained  throughffive  thousand 


VEREE  * 
CONKUN.  lac. 

New  York  Chicago 


NATIONAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Detroit  San  Fraots^ 
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I 

The  Pittsburgh  Sun -Telegraph  | 

Announces  v' 

PHENOMENAL 

CIRCULATION 

GAINS  ;; 

Since  August^  1928,  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph,  both 
daily  and  Sunday,  has  made  circulation  history  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  achieving  consistent  and  substantial  increases  in 
^et  Paid  Circulation.  Here  are  the  figures: 

DAILY  SUNDAY 

[ 

I  August,  1928  ....  154,740  August,  1928  ....  314,021 

September .  159,629  September .  324,542 

October  ....  164,449  October  ....  334,824 

November  .  .  167,770  November  .  .  341,723 

December  166,018  December  343,871 
(Daily)  JANUARY  (Sunday) 

188,775  366,984 

An  increaM  of  34,000  in  five  months  —  achieved  An  increase  of  52,000  in  five  months.  Now  so 

without  premiums  or  stunts  —  on  the  merit  of  the  far  ahead  of  the  other  Sunday  newspaper,  there  i.  no 

newspaper  alone.  comparison. 

Practically  ALL  of  This  Tremendous  Gain  ff'as  in  City  9 

and  Suburban  Circulation. 

,  PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 

»  One  of  the  Twenty-Eight  Hearst  Newspapers  Read 

by  More  Than  Twenty  Million  People. 


f 
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Americans  Greatest  Newspapers- 


READ  IN  NEARLY  EVERY  HOME 
IN  THE  THIRD  LARGEST  MARKET 


Where  Adferthimg  Pap 
Tht  Itcel  mtnhent  ketpi  a 
ts'tlitl  chttk  *•  sJrtniiine 
multi.  It  is  tiguifusnt  shut 
Philadeipbitt  merthautt  kUtt 
mon  imainJual  aJvtrtttemtuti 
iuTht  BuBum,  u  ttx-sUy  ntu’i- 
ksptr,  thsn  in  uB  other  Pbila- 
delphut  uewskupert  cembintJ. 


IJ^ROM  a  frw  thouMndfl  of  rirrulation  in 
1895.tomorrthanhalfamillionU>day— 

E'rom  a  amall  daily  to  a  placr  amona 
the  of  America’s  newspapers  — 

From  a  mere  handful  of  readers  to  a  place 
in  nearly  every  home  in  its  territory  — 

Without  the  aid  of  a  sinfile  premium, 
contest  or  prize.  Without  any  sort  of 
artificial  stimulus  — 

That  is  the  unique  record  of  The  Phila* 
delphia  E^veninfi  Bulletin  within  one  short 
fceneration. 

^  romance  of  newspaper  puhlishinfc.” 
say  newspa|>er  men. 

Yet  a  romance  ftrvtunded  deep  in  certain 
principles — certain  standards  of  news¬ 
paper  making  which  were  set  up  hy  The 
EAeniiifc  Bulletin  thirty-three  years  afio. 


Standards  which  rec^ognized  conservative, 
clear-thinkinft  Philadelphians;  which 
modelled  a  newspaper  to  meet  their 
approval. 

A  newspaper  that  won  the  confidence  of 
the  homes  ...  of  the  leaders  in  profes¬ 
sions  and  business.  —  by  its  accuracy; 
by  its  cleanness  and  moderation. 

In  the  exclusive  suburbs;  in  prosperous 
residential  districts  ;  in  sections  of  mod¬ 
est  homes — everywhere  .  .  .  The  Bulletin 
leads  by  far. 

In  all  Americia  you  will  find  no  other 
larfte  territcny  so  completely  cMvvered  by 
one  news|>aper:  Six  hundred  thousand 
homes;  548,573  daily  net  paid 
circulation. 

No  other  market  in  the  country  today 
offers  the  manufacturer  such  a  sales 
opportunity,  at  so  Iowan  advertising  cost. 


Iti  the  Suburbs 

tebtrt  tklendiJ  esUstts,  grtst 
mamthus,  wealth  and  bujint 
fewer  abound. . .  Chestnut  Hil. 
along  Old  York  Read.  Merten, 
Radnor, — The  Bullet  tn  is  found 
in  nearlt  erery  home.  In  an 
and  suburbs  nearly  eeeryboely 
reads  The  Evening  Bulletin. 


Wm  €kmtra  Bulletin 
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City  Hall  Square 
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W.  R.  Hear  St  Files  Protest  To  Proposed 
Allocation  of  Radio  W  ave  Bands 


Charge  Distribution  of  Lengths  by  American  News  Traffic  Corporation  Is  Unfair — Pierson  Denies 
Charges,  and  Challenges  Right  of  Hearst  Group  to  Privileges  Demanded 


JUST  what  would  be  done  with  the  40 
radio  short  wave  lengths  granted  the 
United  States  press  for  trans-oceanic 
aid  intra-continental  communications  ap¬ 
peared  in  doubt  this  week,  following  re¬ 
jection  last  week  by  William  Randolph 
Hearst  of  a  suggested  allocation.  John 
Francis  Neylan,  attorney  representing 
Mr.  Hearst,  has  filed  a  formal  protest  of 
the  proposed  allocation  with  the  Federal 
Radio  commission,  charging  that  the 
Hearst  newspapers  and  news  services 
had  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  available  bands. 

Mr.  Neylan  filed  protests  by  telegram 
and  letter,  charging  “manipulation  and 
trickery”  in  allocation  of  the  press 
bands.  His  charges  were  denied  in  de¬ 
tail  by  Joseph  Pierson,  Chicago  Tribune, 
president  of  the  American  News  Traffic 
Corporation.  The  commission  has  set 
Feb.  18  for  a  new  hearing. 

The  suggested  allocation  was  agreed 
upon  Jan.  29  at  an  informal  caucus  of 
officers  of  the  American  News  Traffic 
^  Corporation,  formed  by  the  publishers  in 
accordance  with  terms  set  by  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission.  According  to  this 
agreement,  the  Hearst  newspapers  were 
to  receive  three  trans-oceanic  and  three 
intra-continental  bands,  compared  with 
two  trans-oceanic  and  two  intra-conti¬ 
nental  bands  for  the  United  Press  and 
one  trans-oceanic  and  one  and  one-half 
intra-continental  band  granted  the 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers. 

It  was  Mr.  Neylan’s  objection  that  the 
United  Press  and  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
papers  were  receiving  a  total  of  six  and 
one-half  wave  lengths,  while  the  Hearst 
press  was  receiving  only  six.  He  de¬ 
manded  a  minimum  of  seven. 

In  a  telegram  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  Mr.  Neylan  requested  a 
public  hearing  on  the  protest  on  or  about 
March  7.  Joseph  Pierson,  president  of 
the  American  News  Traffic  Corporation, 
dso  appealed  to  the  commission,  asking 
M  earlier  hearing.  Mr.  Pierson  would 
like  to  go  before  the  commission  next 
week. 

Stockholders  in  the  American  News 
.  Traffic  Corporation  voting  11  to  one  ap- 
proved  the  allocation  drawn  up  Jan.  29. 
f  “VV'e  are  prepared  to  go  before  the 
commission  and  argue  the  fairness  of  this 
illocaiion,”  L.  M.  Loeb,  of  the  law  firm 
^  Cook,  Nathan  and  Lehman,  and  mem- 
w  of  the  corporation’s  counsel,  told 
EniTOR  &  PuBUSHFJt  in  New  York. 

Unless  the  breach  is  widened  by  some¬ 
thing  now  unforeseen,  satisfactory  adjust- 
TOnt  of  the  Hearst  objection  is  expected. 
However,  a  participant  in  the  meeting 
tnterviewed  by  EniTOR  &  Publisher  ex¬ 
pressed  the  fear  that  the  40  wave  bands 
l^ight  be  withdrawn  from  the  press  cn- 
ttrely  and  turned  over  to  a  commercial 
corporation. 

In  Washington  this  week,  Donald  D. 
Hughes,  assistant  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
mission,  predicted  all  differences  would 
be  settled  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
*11  newspaper  and  press  associations.  He 
**id  the  Hearst  protest  would  be  given 
ffoe  consideration.  The  commission  is 
*t  this  time  swami^  with  work,  how- 
^'mr,  which  has  priority  over  the  short 
**ve  allocation  to  the  press,  Mr.  Hughes 


said,  and  he  advised  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Washington  correspondent  that 
the  whole  matter  must  “remain  up  in 
the  air”  until  the  latter  part  of  February 
or  early  in  March,  when  the  commission 
will  announce  its  hearing  date  in  the 
matter. 

The  telegram  from  Mr.  Neylan  did 
not  designate  the  newspapers  and  news 
services  he  represented,  but  the  commis¬ 
sion  files  show  the  Hearst  organizations 
which  applied  for  channels  as  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Service,  International  News 
Service,  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner. 

The  full  text  of  the  telegram  follows: 

“I  herewith  respectfully  advise  you 
that  I  now  renew  my  protest  dated  Jan. 
21  on  behalf  of  the  undersigned  papers 


and  news  services  and  I  hereby  respect¬ 
fully  advise  you  that  I  am  transmitting 
by  mail  to  your  honorable  commission 
a  detailed  protest  against  allocation  of 
wave  lengths  contained  in  the  alleged 
report  of  Joseph  Pierson  dated  January 
18,  1929.  I  herewith  respectfully  request 
a  public  hearing  on  this  protest  on  or 
about  March  7.  I  request  this  lapse  of 
time  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  a 
reasonable  opportunity  should  be  afforded 
90  per  cent  of  the  American  press  now 
lacking  information  on  this  subject  to  be 
advised  and  to  arrange  for  proper  rep¬ 
resentation.  I  respectfully  advise  your 
honorable  commission  that  Joseph  Pier¬ 
son  is  without  authority  to  represent 
any’  newspaper  or  news  association  _  I 
represent  and  on  information  and  belief 
and  predicating  my  statement  thereon  I 
herewith  advise  you  that  said  Pierson  is 
without  authority  to  speak  for  90  per 
cent  of  the  press  of  the  United  States.” 

Distribution  of  the  wave  lengths 
among  other  newspapers  than  Hearst 
and  the  United  Press  which,  according 
to  stipulations  of  the  federal  commis¬ 
sion  had  formed  separate  corporations 
and  had  agreed  to  carry  messages  for 
all  newspapers,  were  as  follows: 

.Vert'  Vork  World,  one  trans-oceanic 
and  one  intra-continental;  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  one  ami  one-half  trans¬ 
oceanic  and  one  intra-continental ;  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  one  and  one-half  trans¬ 
oceanic  and  one  intra-continental ;  Nerv 
York  Times,  one  and  one-half  trans- 


(Keanic  and  one  intra-continental ;  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  one-half  trans¬ 
oceanic  and  one  intra-continental ;  Los 
Angeles  Titnes,  one-half  trans-oceanic 
and  one  intra-continental ;  ChristUui 
Science  Monitor,  one  trans-<Kcanic  anil 
one-half  intra-continental ;  Consolidated 
Press  Association,  one  trans-oceanic  and 
two  intra-continental. 

The  American  News  Traffic  Corpora¬ 
tion.  capitalized  at  $2(),0(K),  and  proposeil 
as  the  organization  to  permit  general 
use  of  the  short-wave  bands  by  news¬ 
papers,  including  the  .Associated  Press, 
which,  because  of  its  charter  cannot  hold 
stock  in  any  public  service  corporatiiMi, 
was  to  hold  the  remaining  bands,  of 
which  five  and  one-half  are  trans¬ 
oceanic  and  five  intra-continental. 


It  will  be  noticeil  that  the  New  York 
World  has  only  one  trans-oceanic  band 
as  compared  to  \l/j  held  by  the  Times 
and  the  Herald  Tribune.  The  World 
volunteered  to  give  up  the  one-half  band 
as  its  contribution  toward  amicable  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  differences. 

The  suggested  allocation  as  agreed 
upon  at  an  informal  meeting  in  New 
York  last  week  represents  a  revision  of 
another  earlier  allocation  adopted  Jan.  18 
at  the  end  of  what  those  participating 
described  as  “a  very  acrimonious  meet¬ 
ing.”  No  official  listing  of  the  original 
allocation  was  available  in  New  York.  It 
was  admitted  by  some  of  those  present, 
however,  to  be  unfair  to  Mr.  Hearst.  An 
unofficial  list  states  that  the  division  was 
approximately  two  trans-oceanic  and  two 
intra-continental  for  each  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  represented,  with  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers,  however,  given  only  one. 

The  Jan.  18  meeting  was  held  at  the 
New  York  Times  office.  Among  those 
present  were  F.  T.  Birchall,  acting  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Nnv  York  Times;  William 
P.  Beazell,  assistant  managing  editor, 
.\V«'  York  World;  Arthur  S.  Draper, 
assistant  editor,  Nnv  York  Herald  Trib- 
Tribune;  Paul  Patterson,  representing 
the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers;  J.  H. 
Furay,  vice-president  of  United  Press ; 
R.  R.  Harrison,  Christian  Science  .Moni¬ 
tor;  I./)uis  Loeb,  attorney  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  James  McBreen,  of  the 
C'onsolidated  Press  Association. 

John  Costello  also  attended  at  this 
meeting  and  presented  the  resignation  of 


John  Francis  Neylan,  who  IlkI  repre¬ 
sented  the  Hearst  newspapers.  Mr.  Cos¬ 
tello  nominated  himself  as  the  successor 
to  Mr.  Neylan  and  was  elected. 

The  Jan.  18  meeting  elected  officers  of 
the  .American  News  Traffic  Corporation 
as  follows:  Joseph  Pierson,  Chicago 
Tribune,  president;  W.  P.  Beazell,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  eilitor.  New  York 
World,  vice-president;  J.  J.  (iallagher, 
lx>s  .Angeles  Times,  secretary ;  and 
James  A.  Cotey,  representing  the  San 
I’rancisco  Chronicle,  treasurer.  .An  exec¬ 
utive  committee  was  also  elected  by  bal¬ 
lot  consisting  of  the  president  ex  officio 
and  the  following  four  directors:  F.  T. 
Birchall,  acting  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Mr.  Beazell,  .Arthur 
.S.  Draper,  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
and  J.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  of  the 
L'nited  Press.  Other  directors  of  the 
corporation  arc  R.  R.  Harrison,  Chris¬ 
tian  .Science  Monitor ;  John  Costello, 
Hearst  services;  Paul  Patterson, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers ;  James 
.\lcBreen,  Con.solidated  Press  .Associa¬ 
tion,  and  Fxlwaril  Croll,  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger. 

.After  the  election  ended  debate  started 
over  allocation  of  the  40  allotted  wave 
bands.  Mr.  Costello  immediately  ad¬ 
vanced  a  demand  for  six  intra-continen¬ 
tal  and  three  trans-oceanic  bands.  The 
demand  was  considered  unfair  by  others 
present.  .At  the  end  of  considerable  ar¬ 
gument,  a  sugge.stcd  alliKation  was 
eventually  adopted,  which  cut  Hearst  off 
with  a  total  of  four  bands. 

.Angered  at  the  treatment  accorded  his 
representative  at  the  Jan.  18  meeting,  Mr. 
Neylan  came  to  New  York  himself  to 
protest  the  allocation  as  it  was  adopted. 
It  is  understoorl  he  threatened  to  bring 
the  matter  before  the  Senate  on  the 
grounds  that  a  small  group  of  newspapers 
was  stealing  radio  wave  bands  that  should 
t)e  the  property  of  the  entire  press. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  vice-president 
of  the  New  York  Times,  calleil  another 
informal  meeting  of  New  York  members 
of  the  American  News  Traffic  Corpora¬ 
tion.  The  .second  meeting  was  held  as 
stated  Jan.  29.  Mr.  Neylan  was  inviteil 
hut  declined  to  attend.  He  was  shown 
the  revised  allocation  giving  the  Hearst 
newspapers  six  bands.  This  new  allott- 
ment  he  again  rejecteil,  insisting  the 
Hearst  press  was  entitled  to  at  least 
seven  hands. 

Those  expecting  to  hold  the  short  wave 
bands  were  interviewed  by  Editor  h 
PuBi.LSHER  are  uncertain  wliat  they  will 
be  u.sed  for.  It  was  pointed  out  that  in 
preparation  for  operation  of  the  hands 
the  participating  newspapers  and  press 
associations  have  already  spent  about 
S100,0()0  for  equipment  from  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America.  The  New  York 
World  has  no  transmitting  station  now, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Beazell,  hopes  to 
build  ime,  probably  at  Floral  Park,  Long 
Island.  The  United  Press  already  has 
a  receiving  station  now  on  Long  Island, 
and  can  also  use  it  for  transmitting  dis¬ 
patches.  At  present  the  11.  P.  station 
is  l)eing  used  largely  to  pick  up  the  daily 
British  broadcasts,  from  which  on  oc- 
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casion  more  detailed  information  can  be 
obtained  than  that  generally  sent  by 
London  correspondents  by  cable.  The 
New  York  Times  station  is  being  used 
to  send  and  receive  dispatches  from  the 
Byrd  Antarctic  expedition. 

In  the  letter  to  the  Radio  Commission, 
amplifying  the  telegram  of  protest 
against  the  plan  of  allocations  proposed 
by  Joseph  Pierson,  John  Francis  Neylan, 
of  San  Francisco,  on  behalf  of  the  Hearst 
interests,  starts  olT  with  a  flat  denial 
tliat  the  “.so-called  American  Publishers’ 
Committee  on  Cable  Radio  Communica¬ 
tion,  rej)resents  the  American  press  or 
any  considerable  portion"  of  it,  and  then 
proceeds  in  a  l,50(Fword  statement  to 
deny  practically  every  assertion  made  by 
Mr.  Pierson.  Mr.  Neylan  makes  charge 
after  charge  against  Pierson  and  the 
American  Publishers’  Committee  and 
fires  broadside  after  broadside  at  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Times,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  Pierson’s  entire  plan,  arrived  at 
“through  manipulation  and  trickery,” 
was  for  the  individual  fjenefit  of  these 
four  papers,  Neylan  charges,  and  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  America  public  or 
other  newspapers  of  the  country. 

Neylan  sets  forth  30  reasons  for  re¬ 
questing  a  hearing  by  the  Radio  Com- 
mision  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
against  the  allocation  proposed  by  Pier¬ 
son,  and  each  of  the  30  contains  a  sepa¬ 
rate  charge  against  Pierson  and  the 
American  Publishers’  Committee. 

Some  of  the  high  spots  in  Neylan’s 
letter  are  as  follows:  “I  deny  the  so- 
called  American  Publishers’  Committee 
on  Cable  Radio  Communication  repre¬ 
sents  the  American  press  or  any  consid¬ 
erable  portion  thereof. 

“I  deny  the  alleged  report  of  said 
Pierson  of  Jan.  18,  1929  is  a  truthful  or 
correct  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
so-called  American  Publisher’s  Commit¬ 
tee. 

“I  deny  the  allocation  recommended  is 
based  on  the  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity  of  the  American  public.  On 
the  contrary,  I  charge  that  the  said  pro¬ 
posed  allocation  is  designed  for  the  self¬ 
ish  interest,  convenience  and  private 
profit  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  few 
associate  newspapers,  as  against  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  press. 

“I  deny  ^e  proposed  allocation  is  a 
cotnpliance  in  good  faith  with  the  con¬ 
ditions  laid  down  by  your  honorable 
commission.  On  the  contrary,  I  charge 
that  the  proposed  plan  is  designed  to 
thwart  and  set  at  naught  the  purposes 
of  the  commission  to  protect  the  entire 
American  public  and  the  American 
press. 

“I  charge  it  was  arrived  at  on  a  basis 
of  mampulation  and  trickery  and  that 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  allocation 
of  trans-oceanic  waves,  heretofore  made 
by  said  publishers’  committee,  would 
give  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  three 
of  its  associates,  direct  or  indirect  con¬ 
trol  of  17  of  the  total  of  40  trans¬ 
oceanic  and  domestic  waves  allocated  to 
the  press. 

“I  charge  that  without  reference  to 
the  public  interest,  convenience  or  neces¬ 
sity,  waves  have  been  allocated  to  single 
newspapers,  not  because  of  their  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  public,  but  for  the  sole 
reason  that  they  have  contractual  and 
working  agreements  with  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 

“I  charge  that  the  guiding  purpose 
was  to  entrCTch  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  its  associates  in  a  dominant  position 
in  the  field  of  short-wave  communica¬ 
tions  and  to  render  impossible  the  setting 
up  of  any  effective  competitor  of  Ae 
Chicago  Tribune  and  its  associates. 

“I  deny  the  American  News  Traffic 
Corporation  constitutes  an  agency  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  press. 

"I  charge  it  is  a  mere  instrument  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 

“I  deny  that  Pierson  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  which  would  warrant  the  assertion 
that  Associated  Press,  either  presently  or 
in  the  future,  contemplates  using  the 
American  News  Traffic  Corporation. 

“On  the  contrary,  I  assert,  that  Pier¬ 
son  tud  positive  knowledge  that  said 
Associated  Press  would  not  be  involved 
in  the  proposed  scheme,  and  I  further 
charge  that  the  inclusion  of  the  name 


of  the  Associated  Press  was  for  ^e 
purpose  of  misleading  the  commission 
into  the  belief  that  the  interest  of  the 
Associated  Press  was  being  subserved. 

“I  charge  that  in  the  allocation  of 
waves  Pierson  and  his  co-adjusters 
absolutely  ignored  the  rights  of  the 
Associated  Press,  the  greatest  news 
^thering  agency  in  the  United  States  or 
in  the  world. 

“I  charge  that  Pierson  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  deliberately  sought  to  bring  the 
American  press  into  a  position  of  sub¬ 
servience  to  a  series  of  allied  corpora¬ 
tions  controlled  by  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  its  associates. 

“I  charge  that  said  proposed  alloca¬ 
tion  was  arrived  at  in  secret  and  by 
methods  more  appropriate  to  a  ward 
political  meeting  than  to  any  ccmference 
for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  disposal 
of  a  great  natural  element  on  a  basis  of 
honest  and  a  fair  dealing. 

“I  charge  that,  inspired  by  malice, 
Pierson  sought  to  subserve  solely  the 
interests  of  his  employer,  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  to  deprive  the  Hearst  Cor¬ 
poration  particularly,  and  others  of  the 
means  of  effective  competition.” 

Mr.  Neylan  then  charges  that  Mr. 
Pierson,  ignoring  the  rights  of  the 
American  public  and  the  American  press, 
deliberately  refused  to  allocate  a  single 
domestic  wave  to  any  of  the  Hearst 
newspapers  and  lists  26  of  them  by  name. 
Mr.  Pierson,  however,  allocated  ten 
waves  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
control  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  three 
other  individual  newspapers,  Mr.  Neylan 
says.  He  indicates  that  the  other  three 
are  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  New  V’ork  Times. 

He  concludes  with  the  assertion  that, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  the  allocation  of  any 
and  every  wave  length  based  on  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  Mr.  Pierson  or  the  Publishers’ 
Committee  is  void. 

Mr.  Pierson  telegraphed  the  following 
reply  to  Mr.  Neylan’s  letter  in  response 
to  a  request  from  Editor  &  Publish  eh 
on  Thursday : 

“From  June  1,  1928,  to  Dec.  15,  1928, 
I  acted  as  trustee  as  a  matter  of  con¬ 
venience  for,  and  with  the  specific 
written  consent  of  each  of,  all  the 
twelve  newspaper  press  associations 
which  had  formal  applications  for  short 
waves  before  the  federal  radio  commis¬ 
sion. 

“My  trusteeship  automatically  was 
discharged  in  December  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  individual  press  public  service 
corporations  by  each  of  the  twelve  inter¬ 
ests  aforesaid.  These  corporations  were 
formed  in  accordance  with  principles 
laid  down  by  the  federal  radio  commis- 
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sion.  I  was  named  as  trustee  for  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  and  Press  Associa¬ 
tions,  among  others,  by  Col.  Frank 
Knox,  in  May,  in  a  private  telegram. 

“Recently,  however,  a  San  Francisco 
firm  of  lawyers  seems  to  have  sup¬ 
planted  the  Hearst  newspaper  men 
familiar  with  the  distribution  of  news 
by  radio.  These  lawyers  have  initiated 
a  policy  of  obstruction,  trying  to  block¬ 
ade  at  every  turn  the  steady  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  press  radio  system.  They 
have  tried  in  vain  by  wrangling,  innu¬ 
endo,  deliberate  falsehood  and  other 
trickery  common  to  such  tactics  to  delay 
and  discourage  all  other  applicants. 

“Finally  they  have  demanded  for  the 
Hearst  interests  nine  of  the  wave  chan¬ 
nels  allocated  to  the  press,  or  about  25 
per  cent  of  the  total  made  available  by 
the  federal  radio  commission. 

“Now  Washington  correspondents  ad¬ 
vise  me  that  one  member  of  this  firm, 
John  Neylan,  has  announced  in  a  flam¬ 
boyant  public  statement  that  I  am  not 
representing  the  Hearst  interests. 

“Who  says  that  I  am  ? 

“I  did  not  represent  ninety  per  cent, 
hut,  as  trustee,  a  full  one  hundred  per 
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cent  of  the  formal  press  applicants  for 
short  waves  as  of  June  1,  1928. 

“Now  I  represent  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  its  large  syndicate  of  newspapers. 
Also  by  leave  of  the  directors  thereof,  I 
represent  for  the  time  bein^  the  Amer¬ 
ican  News  Traffic  Corporation,  the  gen¬ 
eral  press  radio  organization  formed  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  newspapers  and 
press  associations  who  in  future  years 
may  need  radio  stations  to  facilitate 
their  development. 

“It  is  against  this  general  corporation 
that  the  Hearst  lawyers  have  been  direct¬ 
ing  their  chief  attack.  They  wish  to 
sew  up  for  themselves  as  many  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  the  waves  allocated  by  the 
federal  commission,  and  they  have  re¬ 
sented  the  assignment  of  waves  to  this 
general  corporation,  alleging  such  waves 
should  be  assigned  to  the  Hearst  inter¬ 
ests  because  no  other  newspaper  press 
association  was  actively  working  for 
short  waves. 

“Nevertheless,  there  were  other  in¬ 
formal  applications  to  the  federal  radio 
commission  last  fall  for  short  waves  by 
newspapers  and  press  associations. 

“Among  these  was  the  Associated 
Press,  the  Omaha  World  Herald  and 
some  four  or  five  others.  The  Hearst 
attorneys  said  none  of  these  interests  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  our  hearings  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  and 
consequently  we  had  no  business  to  con¬ 
sider  them.  But  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  in  allocating  40  waves  to  the 
press,  laid  down  the  rule  that  we  would 
have  to  take  care  of  all  future  press  ap¬ 
plicants. 

“I  am  glad  to  say  that  all  the  other  ap¬ 
plicants  at  our  meeting  kept  faith  with 
the  commission  by  the  formation  of  the 
general  corporation  planning  to  provide 
the  general  corporation  with  enough 
waves  to  meet  the  bulk  of  the  future 
requirements. 

“The  chief  interest  to  be  credited,  of 
course,  is  the  Associated  Press.  _As  the 
Associated  Press  is  about  ten  times  as 
large  as  the  combined  interests,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  if  the  Hearst  interests 
get  the  nine  waves  they  demand,  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  will  have  to  have  in  the 
neighlxirhood  of  90  waves.  On  that  basis 
there  will  not  be  enough  waves  in  the 
federal  allotment  of  40  for  Hearst  and 
the  Associated  Press  together. 

“But  it  is  not  necessary  for  anyone  to 
have  so  many  waves  and  when  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
noisy  lawyers  and  put  into  the  hands  of 
newspaper  and  wireless  men  the  truth 
will  be  found.  The  highest  number  of 
waves  allotted  to  any  newspaper  to  dis¬ 
tribute  its  news  is  two  and  one-half 
waves. 

“The  statement  that  any  one  news¬ 
paper  or  group  of  newspapers  is  trying 
to  dominate  the  wireless  field  throi^ 
the  American  News  Traffic  Corporation 
is  of  the  same  cloth  as  the  balance  of  the 
Neylan  statement.  The  Hearst  lawyers 
were  not  so  hostile  to  the  General  Cor¬ 
poration  during  its  organization. 

“One  of  the  Hearst  lawyers  (Costello) 
suggested  in  open  meeting  that  he  be 
named  as  an  officer  of  the  General  Cor¬ 
poration.  I  nominated  him  and  cast 
my  ballot  for  him.  Although  a  Hearst 
newspaper  man  had  been  a  respected 
oflicial  of  the  American  Publishers  Com¬ 
mittee  (parent  of  the  General  Corpora¬ 
tion)  since  it  was  organized  in  1921,  the 
directors  of  the  said  corporation  (all 
newspaper  men)  had  developed  an  almost 
unanimous  opposition  to  lawyers. 

“We  regret  to  say  Mr.  Costello  was 
defeated.  We  regret  that  personal  pique 
is  permitted  to  dictate  the  policies  of  a 
great  interest.  But  we  are  advised  today 
that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has 
set  Monday,  Feb.  18,  for  a  hearing  on 
final  allotment  of  the  wave  channels  to 
the  press.  After  that  we  probably  can 
get  somewhere.” 


PAPER  EXECUTIVE  RESIGNS 

Fred  A.  Gilbert,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  vi(*- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Great  Northern  Paper  Company,  has  rt- 
signed,  the  resignation  to  take  effod 
within  one  year,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
directors. 
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CORNSTALK  CONTROVERSY  IN  CONGRESS 


Representetive  Holaday  Charges  That  Senator  Schall  Has  Misled  Public— Would  “Hamstring”  Private 
Industry — Scoffs  Charge  that  Washington  Correspondents  Have  “Conspired”  to  Suppress  News 


^  ASHINGTON,  Feb.  7. — Representa- 
“  tive  William  P.  Holaday  of  Illinois, 
who  succeeded  “Uncle  Joe”  Cannon  in 
the  House,  today  condemned  as  wholly 
talse  and  misleading  a  series  of  news¬ 
paper  articles  written  by  Blair  Coan  on 
the  utilization  of  farm  wastes,  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  on  January  7, 
last,  by  Senator  _  Schall  of  Minnesota 
lod  made  the  basis  of  the  Schall  Bill  to 
establish  eight  Government  plants  at  a 
tost  of  |6,500,0(W  to  demonstrate  com¬ 
mercial  possibilities  of  farm  wastes  utili- 
ration. 

.Mr.  Holaday  declared  this  to  be 
“cowardly  propaganda  to  hamstring  an 
establish^  commercial  industry  too 
sound  economically  and  too  popular  as 
a  measure  of  agricultural  relief  to  be 
attacked  openly.” 

.\lthough  Senator  Schall  described 
Coan  as  a  “well-known  author  and  corre- 
[  fpondent,”  the  Illinois  Congressman  said 
he  is  “well-known,  not  as  a  Washington 
:  newspaper  correspondent  but  rather  as 
a  detective  and  paid  propagandist” ;  that 
he  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
Press  Club  nor  is  he  permitted  to  enter 
the  press  galleries  of  the  House  or 
Senate.”  He  referred  to  Coan’s  articles 
as  “free  poison  propaganda”  which  he 
uid  Coan  distributed  without  charge — 
"at  least  to  the  newspapers” — as  verified 
to  the  Congressman  by  editors  in  Illinois. 

He  referred  to  Coan’s  published  charge 
that  Washington  correspondents  have 
conspired  to  suppress  information  about 
“marvelous  discoveries”  by  Government 
scientists — which  were  never  made — and 
paM  high  tribute  to  the  integrity  and 
ability  of  Washington  correspondents. 

The  obvious  purpose  of  some  of  Coan’s 
articles,  said  Nfr.  Holaday,  was  to  make 
farmers  believe  they  would  receive 
fabulous  prices  for  their  cornstalks  and 
straw  if  the  Government  built  the  plants 
and  that  private  industry  would  be  cheat¬ 
ing  them  if  it  paid  less.  Coan  published 
tfut  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  paying 
farmers  |12  an  acre  and  that  the  alleged 
Government  processes  will  make  corn¬ 
stalks  worth  $12  a  ton  to  the  farmer. 

'  Mr.  Holaday  quoted  a  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  letter  stating  that  it  paid  last  year 
I  only  $7.50  a  ton  for  cornstalk  delivered 
;  at  its  experimental  wallboard  plant  at 
\ines,  Iowa. 

(^n  also  published  that  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  claimed  to  have  a  cornstalk 
paper  pulp  process  “far  superior”  to  that 
f  ps^  at  Danville,  and  that  this  prextess  is 
^"free  to  all  who  may  want  to  use  it” — 
notwithstanding  the  Bureau  denies  it  has 
kvebped  any  such  process. 

“That  paper  pulp  could  be  made  in  the 
laboratory  from  cornstalks  and  other 
saste  farm  products  has  been  known  for 
many  years,”  Rep.  Holaday  said.  “But 
nntil  recently  no  process  has  been  devel- 
pfd  which  seemed  to  offer  possibilities 
for  large  scale  commercial  adaptation  to 
'be  needs  of  the  paper  industry.  The 
Cornstalk  Products  Company,  a  corpora- 

Itkm  financed  by  American  capital,  opened 
» factory  in  Danville,  Ill.,  late  in  1927, 
>0  produce  pulp  from  cornstalks. 

“The  Cornstalk  Products  Company  lo¬ 
cated  their  factory  in  Danville  without 
^wiving  a  bonus  or  subsidy  of  any  kind, 
fhis  location  was  chosen  because  it 
**oned  to  offer  the  following  evident 
chantages : 

t  “|.  A  building  already  constructed  on 
|«  site  that  would  permit  ample  factory 
;  <Uen.sion  space. 

An  ample  supply  of  cornstalks. 

“3.  An  adequate  water  supply. 

“•♦•  A  system  of  hard  roads  that  would 
Pfimit  of  the  transportation  of  raw  ma- 
from  the  field  to  the  factory. 

5  First  class  railroad  facilities. 

.  With  the  location  of  their  first  plant 
‘  Danville,  the  Cornstalk  Products  Com- 
Mn.v  commenced  an  elaborate  and  thor- 
system  of  research,  not  only  in  their 
i«rafories  and  manufacturing  plant, 
^Jt  also  in  harvesting,  transporting  and 
•taring  the  cornstalks. 


“On  Oct.  19,  1928,  the  first  commer¬ 
cial  run  of  58,(XX)  pounds  of  paper,  made 
from  cornstalk  pulp,  produced  by  the 
Cornstalk  Products  Company,  was  manu¬ 
factured  in  a  paper  plant  in  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  and  its  success  was  heralded  in 
the  Press.  It  was  announced  that  a 
daily  newspaper  and  a  magazine  had  ar¬ 
ranged  to  try  this  new  product  and  this 
announcement  received  additional  pub¬ 
licity. 

“On  Sunday,  Dec.  16,  1928,  the  Dan- 
I'ille  Commercial-News  issued  the  world’s 
first  newspaper  printed  on  paper  made 
from  cornstalks.  This  issue  attracted 
the  widest  publicity  and  requests  for 
copies  were  received  from  all  over  the 
world.  The  same  week  the  Prairie 
Parmer  came  out  printed  on  this  paper. 

“The  Danville  plant  of  the  Cornstalk 
Products  Company  has  been  making  reg¬ 
ular  shipments  of  pulp  to  paper  manufac¬ 
turers  since  last  October,  and  the  pulp  is 
going  into  various  types  of  high  grade 
paper.  It  is  now  producing  about  eight 
tons  of  pulp  daily  and  will  have  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  few  weeks  equipment  to 
increase  this  output  to  40  tons  per  day. 
The  present  year’s  production  of  pulp 
will  use  stalks  from  20,000  acres  of  corn 
fields.  This  is  the  only  commercial  plant 
ill  the  world  making  paper  pulp  from 
cornstalks.  It  has  been  pretty  generally 
known  that  the  Cornstalk  Products  Com¬ 
pany  while  developing  its  cornstalk  pulp 
process  has  carried  on  an  extensive  re¬ 
search  into  other  farm  wastes,  and  that 
it  has  perfected  processes  for  converting 
cottonseed  hulls  into  cellulose  and  chem¬ 
ical  by-products,  and  sugar  cane  fiber 
and  various  straws  into  paper  pulp,  and 
that  its  cornstalk  pulp  has  surprised  ^e 
paper-making  world  with  its  qualities 
as  a  supplementary  raw  material. 

“On  Dec.  10,  1928,  Senator  Schall  of 
Minnesota  introduced  Senate  bill  4834 
to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $6,550,000 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  demonstration  plants  in  Min¬ 
nesota,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Georgia, 
California,  Indiana  and  Kansas  to  manu¬ 
facture  paper  pulp  and  straw-board  from 
flax,  wheat  or  rice  straw,  sugar-cane,  or 
cornstalks,  a  xylos  plant  to  utilize  cot¬ 
tonseed  hulls  and  peanut  shells,  and  a 
plant  for  making  alcohol  from  potatoes. 

“The  Congressional  Record  for  Jan. 
7,  1929,  carries  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Schall  relative  to  his  bill  S.  4834,  and 
by  unanimous  consent  there  was  included 
1/  articles  written  by  one  Blair  Coan, 
whom  the  Senator  described  as  a  ‘well- 
known  author  and  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ent  of  Washington.’  The  substance  of 
these  17  articles  has  been  published  in 


various  newspapers  in  the  Middle  West. 

“One  of  Coan’s  articles  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  appeared  in  west¬ 
ern  papers  under  date  of  Dec.  28,  1928, 
with  this  introductory  paragraph,  which 
was  deleted  before  it  was  read  into  the 
Record ; 

"  ‘Perhaps  I  should  not  write  this  story.  The 
band  of  Washington  ncwspa|>er  correspondents 
which  is  welded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  national  information,  will  consider 
this  narrative  unethical.  Hut  the  American 
farmer  is  being  so  grossly  discriminated  against, 
that  I  think  this  story  should  be  broadcast.’ 

“I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  read  this 
entire  article  which  deals  with  the  work 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  with  appropriations  for  research 
work  to  be  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards.  Near  the  middle  of  his  article 
Coan  says; 

“  ‘Whether  coincidentally  or  by  design,  it  can¬ 
not  be  said,  but  about  this  time  the  lumber 
interests  openeti  a  Washington  office  and  sub¬ 
scribed  $5,000,000  to  be  spent  in  advertising. 
The  Hureau  of  Standards  continued  its  work 
and  this  summer  announced  its  marvelous  dis¬ 
coveries. _  Rut  the  announcement  fell  on  deaf 
ears.  No  newspaper  correspondent  at  Wash¬ 
ington  decided  it  was  worthv  of  notice,  and  so, 
until  this  paper  began  publishing  the  facts  as 
written  by  your  correspondent  the  merit  of  this 
work  was  unknown.’ 

“Coan  closes  this  article  by  saying; 

“  ‘But  one  thing  is  certain,  despite  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  lumber  and  paper 
indu.stry,  the  combination  of  Washington  news- 
(laper  correspondents  to  suppress  this  news,  and 
every  other  agency,  eventually  paper  will  be 
made  from  field  crops  and  the  farmers  will 
indeed  reap  a  harvest.” 

“Let  US  examine  the  truth  of  Coan’s 
statements  with  reference  to  the  Bureau 
of  Standards.  Coan  says : 

**  ‘Thc^  new  agricultural  profits  have  heen 
made  possible  by  chemistry.  The  ditcoverjr  of 
these  facts  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Stan* 
dards.* 

“George  K.  Burgess,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  says  in  his  letter 
of  Jan.  28,  1929,  address^  to  me; 

*•  ‘We  have  invented  no  new  chemical  process 
for  making  paper  pulp  from  these  materials.* 

“Coan  further  remarks; 

“  ‘By  allowing  these  plants  (proposed  Bureau 
of  Standards*  plants)  to  o|>erate.  Congress  will 
give  the  corn  grower  approximately  $12  per 
acre  more  for  his  product,  the  sugar-cane  grower 
the  same  amount,  the  cotton  and  peanut  planter 
$7  per  acre,  the  wheat  farmer  and  rice  grower 
$15  more  per  acre,  while  the  potato  grower  will 
in  reality  make  his  product  a  drug  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  farm  of  alcohol.  None  of  these  state¬ 
ments  are  guesses.  They  are  mid,  hard  facts, 
which  will  show  in  detail  what  has  been  done 
in  these  particular  fields  hy  the  Bureau  of 
Standards.' 

“The  ‘cold  hard  facts’  as  shown  in  the 
letter  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  are: 

“  ‘During  1928  we  bought  200  tons  of  com 
stalks  for  this  factory  (Ames,  Iowa)  at  $7.50 
per  ton.  In  both  cases  these  contracts  are  made 
with  the  man  who  harvests  and  delivers  the 


stalks.  We  do  not  know  how  much  he  pays 
the  farmer  for  the  stalks  standing  in  the  field. 
We  have  no  information  whatever  as  to  whether 
or  nut  pai>er  could  be  made  from  stalks  at  this 
price  at  a  profit.’ 

“Here  is  another  statement  of  ‘Cold 
Facts’  Coan; 

“  ‘This  week  Mr.  W.  E.  Emley  of  the  Bureau 
of  Standards,  chief  of  the  division  of  organic 
and  fibrous  materials,  completed  his  ezperimenta 
in  the  use  of  rice  straw  for  the  manufactnrs 
of  high-grade  white  paper.  The  test  was  a  com¬ 
plete  success.  White  paper  of  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  can  be  manufactured  from  rice  straw? 

“The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  writes  me: 

**  *We  are  planning  to  investigate  this  sub* 
ject  during  the  next  hscal  year.' 

“When  ‘Cold  Facts’  Coan  begins  to 
deal  with  alcohol  he  becomes  especially 
enthusiastic.  He  says; 

“  ‘The  Bureau  of  Standards  began  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  chemistry  of  the  potato.  The  re¬ 
sults  have  more  than  warranted  the  expecta¬ 
tions.  These  new  experiments  show  potatoes 
can  be  converted  into  grain  alcohol.  Also  it 
was  discovcretl  that  from  them  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  the  higher  grades  of  alcohol.  These 
higher  grades  sell  for  as  much  as  $1  a  pint. 

“The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  replies  to  me: 

"  ‘We  have  not  investigated  the  production 
of  alcohol  from  potatoes.’ 

“In  sunport  of  his  charges  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  was  ‘hostile  to 
development  of  farm  wastes’  and  that  the 
Department  had  entered  into  a  conspir¬ 
acy  to  injure  the  farmers  by  withholding 
from  the  public  the  knowledge  that  farm 
wastes  might  be  utilized  for  pulp  making 
purposes,  ‘Cold  Facts’  Coan  says: 

“  ‘About  twenty  years  ago  a  chemist,  work¬ 
ing  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  discov¬ 
ered  that  white  paper  could  be  produced 
cheaper  and  better  by  using  tbe  celtuloae  of 
field  crops,  than  by  the  conversion  of  spnioe 
wood.’ 

“'The  Secretarv  of  Agriculture  says  in 
his  letter  of  Feb.  4,  1929,  to  me: 

“  ‘No  responsible  employee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  ever  claimed,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  that  white  paper  could  or  can 
be  produced  cheaper  and  better  from  field 
crops  than  from  wood.’ 

“Here  is  positive  denial  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  ever  discovered  any  such  process  as 
Coan  refers  to,  and  consequently  it  could 
not  have  ‘conspired’  to  suppress  it 

“Time  will  not  permit  of  me  pointing 
out  more  specific  statements  but  prac¬ 
tically  every  statement  made  in  all  Coan  s 
17  articles  is  as  misleading  as  those  1 
have  mentioned. 

“I  am  informed  C!oan  appeared  at  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  on  Oct.  31,  12  days 
after  the  first  large  tonnage  of  cornstalk 
paper  came  from  the  mill,  and  again  on 
Nov.  12,  representing  himself  to  be  the 
Washington  correspondent  for  175  news¬ 
papers — although  it  may  be  noted  that  he 
is  not  admitted  to  the  press  galleries  of 
the  House  or  Senate  and  is  not  a  member 
of  the  National  Press  Club. 

“Coan  professed  great  interest  in  what 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  doing  to 
utilize  farm  wastes.  He  was  given  in¬ 
formation  which  is  available  to  every¬ 
body  about  the  Bureau’s  small  experi¬ 
mental  plant  at  Ames,  Iowa,  operated  in 
conjunction  with  Iowa  State  College  to 
perfect  a  process  for  making  wallboard 
or  insulating  lumber  from  cornstalks  by 
a  mechanical,  not  a  chemical  process; 
and  he  was  told  of  the  Bureau’s  research 
into  cottonseed  hulls  and  peanut  shells 
as  a  source  of  xylose — which  is  a  rare 
form  of  sugar. 

“These  unsensational  facts  did  not  suit 
Coan.  They  offered  no  weapon  of  attack 
to  discredit  what  private  capital  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  utilizing  farm  wastes.  But 
it  was  ea.sy  enough  to  invent  a  set  of 
alleged  facts,  and  to  make  them  so  in¬ 
teresting  and  plausible  that  a  great  many 
editors  to  whom  Coan  sent  his  series  of 
articles — making  no  charge  for  them  (at 
least  riot  to  the  nervsfapers) — accepted 
and  published  them  at  their  face  value. 

“In  these  articles  Coan  attributed  to 
(Continued  on  page  61) 


HERALD-TRIBUNE  MEN  ON  SHOOTING  TRIP 


Ogden  Reid,  editor  and  publi.sher,  and  Arthur  S.  Draper,  assistant  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  pictured  with  the  ducks  and  geese  they  bagged 
recently  at  “Flyway”,  Mr.  Reid’s  hunting  lodge  in  North  Carolina. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HINTS  $55  PRICE  MAY 
BE  EXPECTED  FOR  THIS  YEAR 

Contracts  Will  Contain  Rider  Providing  for  Possible  Revision 
Upwards  in  1930 — Manufacturers  Continue  Montreal 
Sessions  and  Definite  Statement  Delayed 


CURTIS  ARRIVES  IN  MIAMI 


iiJ  F  you  say  around  $55  a  ton  at  mill 

1-  you  will  not  be  very  far  wrong,” 

N.  C.  Head,  assistant  to  A.  R.  Grau- 
stein,  president  of  the  International 
Power  &  Paper  Company,  said  to  an 
Eoitok  &  PuB-iSHOi  representative  on 
Wednesday  this  week  regarding  1929 
prices.  Definite  announcement  has  again 
been  delayed  because  of  the  protracted 
meeting  of  Canadian  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturers  in  Montreal  which  began  Feb. 

1  and  wras  still  in  session  Feb.  6,  when 
reports  were  circulated  that  there  would 
be  no  price  statement  made  probably 
until  the  first  of  next  week. 

Unofficial  sources  placed  the  price  at 
$55.50  or  $55.20.  It  was  also  stated  by 
one  authority  in  close  contact  with  the 
deliberations  that  the  discussion  centered 
around  a  proposed  price  of  $57  a  ton 
with  a  $1.80  freight  allowance  to  New 
York.  Mr.  Head  said  that  so  far  as  he 
knew  this  $57  price  plus  allowance  had 
not  been  mentioned. 

Mr.  Head  declared  he  could  not  say 
when  the  prices  would  be  announced.  It 
might  be  at  any  moment,  he  explained. 
The  announcement  was  contingent  upon 
what  transpired  at  the  meeting  of  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  in  Montreal. 

The  only  obtainable  fact  was  that 
“nothing  had  been  determined.” 

Mr.  Head  said  he  had  read  the  article 
in  EnrroR  &  Publish kr  last  week  and 
his  only  comment  concerned  the  quota¬ 
tion  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer  to  the 
effect  that  International  had  the  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  down  and  was  shak¬ 
ing  them  by  the  throat. 

“Where  do  they  get  that  impression?” 
he  questioned.  “I  heard  similar  remarks 
in  Montreal,  and  I  can't  understand 
what  should  cause  them  to  be  circulated. 
What  basis  is  there  for  them?” 

The  EnrroR  &  Publisher  story  had 
dted  as  basis  the  report  that  Interna¬ 
tional  had  over-sold  its  capacity  by 
1.50,000  tons,  giving  it  the  upper  hand 
in  all  negotiations. 

“We  over-sold  our  capacity,  but  not 
that  much,”  Mr.  Head  said,  and  de¬ 
clined  to  discuss  the  matter  further. 

Whatever  the  price  is,  it  is  understood 
International  contracts  will  provide  for 
price  revisions  upwards  in  1930.  The 
theory  is  that  a  rider  will  contain  such 
a  stipulation.  It  is  also  believed  that 
freight  allowances  will  figure  impor¬ 
tantly  in  the  prices. 

Interviewed  in  Ottawa  last  week,  R. 

O.  Sweezey.  a  director  of  the  l^ke  St. 
John  Power  &  Paper  Company  and  of 
the  Port  Alfred  Pulp  &  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  declared  $55  is  not  a  fair  price  per 
ton,  "considering  that  $5  a  ton  should 
be  spent  on  forests  for  conservation  and 
scientific  operation. 

"At  $55,  of  course,  some  mills  will 
make  15  per  cent  honest  profit,”  he  said. 
“Other  mills  operating  at  75  per  cent 
will  not  make  any  profit.  With  proper 
and  scientific  operation  of  forests  $65  a 
ton  wrnild  be  a  fair  price." 

Mr  Sweezey  said:  “With  $750,000,000 
invested  in  the  newsprint  paper  business 
in  Canada,  the  industry  has  every  right 
to  command  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  think.  It  is  costing  the  industry 
some  $40,000,000  a  year  because  some 
people  have  not  been  thinking  far  enough 
ahead.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  beat 
the  game  of  supply  and  demand.  It  would 
have  been  b<-tter  to  make  new  rules  for 
the  game  instead,  but  having  made  them 
it  would  have  fieen  equally  advisable  to 
play  according  to  those  rules. 

“During  the  past  couple  of  years  the 
promoters  of  the  industry  in  Canada  have 
been  running  a  race  with  a  sort  of  will- 
o’-the-wisp  objective  and  now  we  find 
production  capacity  of  Canadian  mills  up 
to  10,000  tons  daily  with  marketing  ca¬ 
pacity  of  only  about  7,000  tons  daily. 
Prices  have  dropped  from  $65  a  ton  to 
fSO  a  ton  or  less.  With  most  mills  this 
IS  barely  sufficient  to  meet  fixed  charges 


and  in  some  cases  earnings  fall  consid¬ 
erably  short  of  meeting  fixed  charges. 
Outside  of  Canada  production  of  news¬ 
print  amounts  to  about  5.200  tons  daily 
in  the  United  States  and  800  tons  daily 
in  Newfoundland-  a  total  of  1,800,000 
tons  a  year.  Canadian  mills  can  prcxluce 
.3,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  North  Amer¬ 
ican  market  is  somewhat  under  4,000,000 
tons  a  year  at  the  present  time. 

“While  (Canadian  mills  have  been 
wrangling  with  one  another  during  the 
past  year  or  two.  and  especially  in  the 
past  six  months,  most  United  States  mills 
have  booked  up  to  capacity,  thus  leaving 
Canadian  plants  to  assume  all  the  cur¬ 
tailment  with  its  consequences  of  higher 
cost  and  lower  selling  prices. 

“Hut  the  outlook  is  not  so  dark  as  it 
may  appear.  With  the  right  kind  of  co¬ 
operation  Canadian  plants  should  be  well 
on  the  up-grade  to  success  again  within 
12  to  15  mouths. 

“This  will  necessitate,  however,  some¬ 
what  better  cry-operation  that  has  been 
manifested  in  tlie  past  and  can  perhaps 
lyest  be  taken  care  of  by  giving  the  oper¬ 
ators  a  larger  share  In  the  negotiations 
for  closer  and  more  effective  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

“One  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
this  whole  Canadian  industry  is  the  com- 
I¥*tition  afforded  by  the  export  of  raw 
Canadian  pulp  wood  which  provides 
.American  mills  with  material  for  about 
one  million  tons  of  paper  a  year. 

“It  has  been  argued  that  the  Federal 
( iovernment  should  1h*  urged  to  put  an 
exp^irt  tax  on  pulp  woo<l  hut  Canadian 
paper  mill  operators  know  that  there  are 
other  methods  that  are  just  as  effective 
and  that  will  involve  no  tariff  troubles. 

“Co-operation  in  buying  of  pulpwood 
by  Canadian  mills  is  the  solution. 

“There  are  some  pretty  good  heaiis 
among  the  operators  of  Canadian  mills. 
At  the  present  time  they  are  perhaps 
somewhat  <lazed  by  whirlwind  financial 
structures  but  if  these  same  heads  are 
given  freedom  of  action  the  come-back  of 
the  paper  industry  will  be  marvellous. 

“.\t  the  present  time  there  is  business 
enough  for  Canadian  mills  to  operate  at 
perhaps  72  to  73  per  cent  capacity,  at 
which  capacity  the  cost  of  production  is 
obviously  much  higher  than  when  run¬ 
ning  full  time.  It  will  take  probably  a 
couple  f>f  years  for  consumption  to  catch 
up  with  the  puKluction  of  the  Canadian 
mills.” 


FALL  RIVER  GLOBE  SUSPENDS 

Kelly  Announce*  Discontinuance  of 
Daily  Bought  Week  Ago 

C.  F.  Kelly,  publisher  of  the  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  IJcrald-Xnt’s  and  owner 
of  the  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New'  York, 
newspaper  representatives,  on  Feb.  2  an¬ 
nounced  the  discontinuance  of  the  Fall 
River  Globe  which  he  purchased  the 
week  before  from  Walter  E.  O’Hara, 
William  F.  Lyon  and  Joseph  A.  Con¬ 
roy.  The  Globe,  an  afternoon  daily,  was 
established  in  1885.  The  Herald-News 
has  taken  over  the  circulation  lists  of  the 
Globe. 

In  his  statement  to  the  public,  Mr. 
Kelly  said : 

“I  am  actuated  in  this  decision  solely 
by  the  thought  that  the  reading  public 
in  this  city  will  be  far  better  served  by 
one  superior  newspaper  than  by  two  less 
complete  newspapers  controlled  by  one 
publisher. 

“I  am  fully  cognizant  of  the  great 
responsibility  that  will  rest  upon  the 
Herald  News  as  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  English  language 
in  this  city,  but  at  the  same  time  I  sense 
the  opportunity  for  greater  service  to 
the  community.  To  the  development  of 
this  service  in  the  interest  of  all  that  »s 
best  for  Fall  River  I  pledge  my  sincere 
efforts.” 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  publisher  of  the 
\ew  York  Ereninf  Pont  and  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ijpdger,  sailed  to 
Miami  <in  his  yarht  Lyndonia  last 
week.  PIkiIo  shows  Mr.  Curtis  in 
.Miami. 


VINCENNES  COMMERCIAL 
SOLD  TO  SYNDICATE 


Thomas  H.  Adams  Sells  to  Group 
Headed  by  His  Son  and  Harold 
Taylor,  Indianapolis  Attorney — 
Names  of  Others  not  Revealed 


The  I’ineennes  (Ind.)  Commereial 
was  sold  by  Thomas  H.  .Adams,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Feb.  5,  to  a  group  represented 
«  by  his  son.  Ches¬ 

ter  W.  .Adams, 
who  has  lieen  as¬ 
sociated  with  him 
in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  paper, 
and  Harold  Tay¬ 
lor,  Indianapolis 
attorney.  Names 
of  the  actual  pur- 
cliasers  were  not 
made  public  and 
the  price  involv¬ 
ed  was  not  re¬ 
vealed. 

Thomas  H.  Adams 

rcr>t  in  Vincen- 
ness  that  the  Commercial  had  been  sold 
to  a  group  of  Republican  politicians  were 
denied  by  Mr.  Adams.  It  was  an¬ 
nounced,  however,  that  the  paper  would 
continue  its  policy  of  supporting  the  Re¬ 
publican  party. 

Mr.  .Adams  did  not  reveal  his  future 
plans  except  to  say  that  he  would  de¬ 
vote  more  time  to  his  other  interests. 
He  is  an  rifficer  of  several  Vincennes 
utilities  and  also  has  agricultural  inter¬ 
ests. 

The  Commercial  was  founded  in  1881 
as  a  weekly  by  a  group  of  Vincennes 
business  men  and  later  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  .Adams.  In  1884  he  established  the 
daily  edition,  which  has  been  published 
without  interruption. 

The  weekly  was  discontinued  about 
10  years  ago. 

Mr.  .Adams  was  the  instigator  of  the 
Indiana  political  investigations,  which 
led  to  grand  jury  indictments  of  several 
state  and  Indianapolis  officials,  including 
Fxl  Jackson,  former  governnor,  and 
George  V.  Coffin,  Indianapolis  Republi¬ 
can  boss. 

It  was  expected  that  Ben  Pigman. 
formerly  general  manager  of  the  India¬ 
napolis  Post,  which  was  suspended  in 
1927  after  only  a  few  weeks  of  publica¬ 
tion,  would  join  the  Commercial  in  an 
executive  capacity. 


LIBEL  JURY  DISAGREES 
IN  FORT  WORTH  TRIAL 

Woman  Plaintiff  Sought  $100,000 

Damages  for  An  Article  Which 

Confused  Her  Given  Names 
With  Another  Litigant’s 

The  case  of  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Turner  vs. 
Carter  Publications,  Inc.,  publishers  oi 
the  Forth  Worth  Star-Telegram  and 
Record-Telegram,  resulted  in  a  hung 
jury  last  week.  The  jury  was  discharged 
after  reporting  disagreement. 

Mrs.  Turner’s  suit  was  for  libel,  ask¬ 
ing  actual  damages  of  $100,000  based  on 
an  article  published  in  the  Record-Tele¬ 
gram  of  July  11.  This  article  was  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Henrietta, 
Tex.,  stating  that  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Turner  ot 
Fort  Worth  had  instituted  suit  against 
the  J.  L.  Huggins  estate  for  $600,000  on 
the  ground  tlwt  she  had  been  Huggins 
common  law  wife  for  nine  years  prior  to 
his  death  May  1  of  last  year  and  that  she 
was  entitled  to  such  amount  as  her  com¬ 
munity  share  of  his  estate. 

Mrs.  Ida  L.  Turner  was  not  the  plain¬ 
tiff  in  the  estate  case,  the  suit  at  Henfi- 
etta  having  been  filed  on  behalf  of  Mrs. 
I.  I.  Turner.  Mrs.  Ida  L.  Turner  con¬ 
tended  that  the  use  of  her  name  and ' 
middle  initial  as  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit 
had  damaged  her  reputation  to  the 
amount  asked. 

F.  L.  BO  ALT  PROMOTED 

Named  Assistant  to  Canfield  of 
Scripps-Canfield  Group 

Fred  L.  Boalt,  editor  of  the  Portland 
(Ore.) News,  has  been  promoted  to  be 
assistant  to  B.  H.  Canfield,  president  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Scripps-Can¬ 
field  Newspapers  of  which  the  News  is 
a  member.  Mr.  Boalt  has  been  ill  for 
the  past  two  months  and  is  convalescing 

Ralph  J.  Benjamin,  who  has  been  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Taeoma  (Wash.)  Times,  also 
a  Scripps-Canfield  paper,  succeeds  Mr 
Boalt  as  editor  of  the  Portland  News. 
Floyd  A.  Fessler,  who  has  long  been 
connected  with  the  News  staff,  has  been 
appointed  managing  editor. 

RETRACTS  LIBELOUS  STORY 

By  public  retraction,  a  criminal  libel 
suit  against  L.  D.  Beckwith,  publisher  oi 
the  Stockton  (Calif.)  Weekly  Forum. 
was  dismissed.  City  Auditor  J.  P 
Campbell  alleged  that  Beckwith’s  paper 
declared  that  the  official  had  reduced  as¬ 
sessments  on  property  in  exchange  fori 
votes.  Beckwith,  in  a  published  state¬ 
ment,  declared  the  article  had  been  “inad- 
verdently  printed,”  and  that  he  did  not 
lielieve  Campbell  had  ever  used  his  offke 
to  carry  voting  patronage.  Campbell 
thereupon  withdrew  the  charges.  Beck 
with  was  awaiting  a  second  trial,  the  fir-' 
jury  having  disagreed. 

WOULD  EXEMPT  ADVERTISING 

A  new  attempt  to  have  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses  excluded  ‘from  the 
limitations  established  by  the  priman 
election  law,  will  be  made  during  tk 
present  session  of  the  Maine  legislatun 
The  bill  is  expected  to  provide  that  car 
didates  may  list  the  money  spent  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  together  with  expendi¬ 
tures  for  postage,  telephone  and  tek- 
grams,  in  the  exemption  column. 

DAILY  DROPS  BROADCASTING 

Station  WCSH  of  Portland,  Me.,  ba‘ 
terminated  its  broadcasting  arrangetner! 
with  the  Portland  Evening  Nnvs  and  ff- 
tered  into  new  arrangements  with  *-■ 
Portland  Maine  Publishing  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Portland  Press  Herald 
Evening  Express  and  Sunday  Telegram 

VANDERBILT  BOOK  DUE 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  former  head 
of  the  Vanderbilt  Newspapers,  ha* 
written  a  book  on  the  divorce  colony  >• 
Reno,  Nev.,  soon  to  be  published.  Mr 
Vanderbilt  is  at  present  working  on  tl< 
Reno  Nevada  State  Journal. 


WHEN  SALESMEN  HCHT  FOR  ADVERTISING 


Westinghouse  Triples  its  Newspaper  Appropriation,  Adding  Rotogravure — Pb 
J.  H.  McGraw — ^J.  C.  McQuiston  Explains  Idea  of  Big  Campaign 


tmployinK.  This  advertising  will  not  resentatives,  jKirticularly  those  of  the 
only  inchuie  many  of  our  apparatus  newspaiier  and  business  press, 
lines,  but  also  a  substantial  amount  will  "They  helped  me  learn  what  it  was 
l>e  devoted  to  institutional  work  for  our  all  about,”  he  said, 
company  and  provide  a  background  for  .Xud  a  number  of  representatives  after 
tliousands  of  other  advertisements  in  the  they  had  heard  Mr.  McQuiston’s  talk,  re¬ 
business  and  trade,  financial,  farm  and  marked  that  he  had  become  one  of  the 
college  magazines;  the  prt)gram  as  a  most  enthusiastic  salesmen  of  newspain-r 
whole  embracing  every  type  of  publica-  space  in  the  country.  He  demonstrated 
tioii  whose  readers  are  interested  in  our  in  his  talk  the  diversity  of  uses  of  which 
activities.  news))aj)er  space  can  be  put.  The  West- 

"Our  advertising  policy  aims  always  inghouse  F.lectric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
to  exi)and  the  electrical  industry  by  ixmy  makes  J.JtK)  products,  ranging  from 
informing  the  public  continually  of  the  curling  irons  to  locomotives,  and  nu'st  of 
vital  part  that  electricity  plays  in  iiuhI-  them  are  advertised  in  the  newspaiwr 
ern  civilization.  We  aim  alsi)  to  l)e  of  campaign. 

direct  service  to  the  distributors  of  "In  a  business  as  diversified  as  ours, 
electrical  products  by  direct  advertising  the  advertising  problem,  as  y(Ht  can  well 
co-operation  with  such  distributors.”  imagine,  was  broad  and  complex."  Mr. 

The  1*>2*)  West'iighouse  campaign  McQuiston  s;iid.  “What  we  wanted,  we 
divides  the  newspapers  used  into  three  decided,  was  localization,  with  national- 
different  classes  of  cities,  classified  as  ization.  The  general  understanding  of 
"A”  "B”  and  "C.”  Cities  in  the  "A”  national  advertising  seems  to  lie  to  shoot 
classification  will  lie  those  35  metropol-  copy  out  into  the  air  without  any  care 
itan  centers  in  which  the  company  will  lieing  taken  of  the  local  situations.  _  It  is 
use  rotogravure  advertising  as  well  as  the  ItKal  field  where  the  advertising  is 
black  and  white.  "B”  cities  will  be  finally  tested,  where  it  is  proved  ginxl  or 
similar  to  “A,”  without,  however,  the  bad  by  the  sales  it  creates.  The  nation, 
rotogravure  cojiy.  Advertising  in  the  after  all,  is  a  consolidation  of  communi- 
"B"  cities,  according  to  the  announce-  tics.  Generally  speaking,  with  our  large 
ment,  “will  stimulate  the  relationships  institutional  advertising  in  the  news- 
of  W  estinghouse  to  its  joblx;rs  and  give  papers  we  are  reaching  the  entire  coun¬ 
strong  sales  supiKjrt  to  Westinghouse  try.  That  makes  our  campaign  national. 
liK-al  dealers.”  We  are  pi-rpetuating  our  name  as  a  na- 

"C”  cities  are  the  smaller  cities  and  tional  institution, 
towns  where  Westinghouse  will  help  “Newspaiiers  are  peculiarly  suites!  to 
local  dealers  sell  electrical  pnxlucts  with  our  needs.  Newspapers  and  electricity 
a  strong  advertising  cimpaign.  may  be  said  to  parallel  each  other.  Both 

The  copy  for  the  cani|>aign  is  l)cing  contribute  to  community  life.  The  news- 
prepared  by  I'uller  it  .Smith,  Cleveland,  paper  is  the  power  plant  of  the  com- 
().,  but  solicitations  are  inaile  direct  to  miinity,  giving  out  the  light  of  mforma- 
local  joblK-rs  and  distributors.  The  copy  tion.  Our  goods  are  contingent  upon 
is  |)laced  in  newspapers  at  the  naticMial  the  power  plant  that  distributes  electric 
rate,  according  to  Mr.  McQuiston,  al-  current. 

though  the  schedules  are  made  up  locally.  “What  we  like  particularly  about  the 
Cam)>aign  plans  arc  revised  every  four  newspapers  is  the  intimacy  they  impart  to 
months  on  advice  from  the  field.  advertisements  they  carry.  Their  regular 

Mr.  McQuiston  prefaced  his  remarks  apiKarance  every  day_ makes  them  socially 
to  the  newsjiaper  advertising  men  by  associated  with  the  life  of  the  people, 
stating  that  whatever  he  knew  alxnit  ad-  “Then  the  climatic  diversity  of  the 
vertising  he  had  gained  when  media  rep-  country  can  only  be  met  through  news- 

paper  advertising. 

the  country  may 

disaster,  as  the  floods  in  the  South 
list-  When 

to  our  plans  quickly 

^  machinery  instead,  helping  them  to  get 
H  the  mud. 

only  by  sections  districts  or 
cities  that  ailvcrtising  can  be  tested. 
9  What  p;iys  and  what  doesn't,  what  is 

9  helpful  and  what  isn’t,  can  only  lie  de- 

9  fermiiiecl  when  the  problem  is  reduced 

j  %  down  to  the  district  offices.  Then  the 

f  district  managers  can  help  the  home 

^^^^9  ji  m.'inufacturer  check  and  test.” 

Other  advantages  of  newspaper  adver- 
tising,  were  listed  by  Mr.  McQuiston  as 

fl)  “Dealer  tie-in  made  possible. 

•  (2)  “Reader  interest  kept  constant. 

■  /  (3)  “The  whole  campaign  repeatedly 

T  the 

J  “What  us  above  everything 

else,”  he 

force  district  managers  sup- 

ported  the  program  100  per  No 

advertising  plan  in  this  modern  day  is 
right,  supported  by  the  field. 

^  .  “And  finally,  the  entire  program  is  co- 

—  *  ^  Thus,  when  we  our 

prtxiucts  suitable  for  the  building  trade 
in  the  rotogravure  sections  of  the  35 
metropolitan  cities,  building  trade  adver¬ 
tising  will  appear  simultaneously  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  territory,  direct  mail 
on  the  same  subject  will  be  sent  out,  and 
space  in  the  technical  press  will  reach 
the  big  men  of  the  building  industry. 
Dur  advertising  becomes  ivell-timed  and 
we  hit  on  all  cylinders.” 


A  i  J  V  ■*  *-.'*'-*^  salesmen  in  tne  neid  and  recognize  how  valuable  it  is.  i  ou 
"fighting  for  advertising  in  the  news-  are  making  your  salesmen  advertising- 
papers”  w-as  presented  jast  week  by  J.  minded,  and  that  is  extremely  imnortant. 
C  -McQuiston,  advertising  manager  of  I  see  you  have  developed  something  that 
the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac-  is  very  good  indeerl.” 
luring  Company,  addressing  two  meet-  Mr.  McQuiston  declared  the  company's 
ings  of  newspaper  and  business  paper  ad-  decision  to  expand  its  1929  advertising 
vertising  men  prior  to  the  public  an-  program  was  reached  because  of  its 
ntuicement  made  this  week  that  West-  proven  value  to  the  company's  sales  or- 
inghoust  had  tripled  its  newspaper  adver-  ganization  and  an  unanimous  demand  for 
tising  appropriation  for  the  1929  cam-  an  increased  newspaper  advertising  pro- 
paign  starting  March  1.  gram  by  sales  representatives  in  every 

Just  how  much  this  greatly  enlarged  part  of  the  United  States, 
advertising  appropriation  means  in  money  “Two  years  ago,”  he  stated,  “Westing- 
was  not  made  known,  but  it  was  stated  house  made  a  fundamental  change  in  its 
that  black  and  white  copy  would  be  advertising  policy  and  with  the  excep- 
carried  :if)out  once  a  week  in  a  list  of  tion  of  technical  and  business  patK*rs,  our 
(jOO  dailies,  while  weekly  institutional  program  was  confined  e.xclusively  to  the 
copv  would  also  apix*ar  in  a  represen-  daily  newspapers.  Because  of  tlie  great 
tative  list  of  rotogravure  sections.  increase  in  the  number  of  ''-"s  maiut- 

“This  1929  campaign  with  its  news-  factored  and  the  widespread  distribution 
paper  background  supported  by  copy  in  system  we  have  formed,  newspapers 
the  business  uress  does  not  represent  our  seemed  to  offer  the  best  medium  with 
plan  imp<)sed  on  the  field,  but  rather  which  both  to  nationalize  and  liHralize 
plans  originatetl  in  the  field  and  co-  our  complex  sales  effort, 
ordinated  in  the  home  office,”  Mr.  Me-  “The  past  two  years  have  Ix-en  for  us 
Quision  t.xplaincd.  “We  tried  the  plan  a  crucial  test  for  newspajx'r  advertls- 
out  first  two  years  ago.  I  was  con-  ing  and  the  fact  that  we  are  trebling 
demned  from  coast  to  coast.  I  was  told  our  program  this  year  is  sullicient  proof 
national  advertising  was  impossible  with-  of  the  advertising  piwer  of  the  nation’s 
out  the  magazines.  But  the  plan  proved  newspapers. 

itself  100  per  cent  effective.  Sales  have  “Our  advertising  program  for  192*), 
steadily  increased.  Westinghouse  has  while  retaining  the  basic  features  of  our 
mamtained  the  force  of  national  adver-  original  newspaper  advertising  plan,  is 
tising  by  retaining  the  intimacy  of  news-  much  more  comprehensive  in  scope.  Eull- 
space.  page  rotogravure  advertisements  in  the 

"Before  this  all-newspaper  and  busi-  principal  newspapers  of  nearly  40  of  the 
n«s  paper  plan  was  originated,  the  dis-  nation’s  leading  cities  will  form  the 
trict  .-'■•lling  forces  didn’t  have  any  in-  foundation  of  our  advertising  program, 
terest  in  our  advertising.  If  we  had  a  These  advertisements  will  basicallv 
double  .spread  in  the  Saturday  Evening  institutional.  In  .so  selecting  rotograv- 
rorf  and  posted  it  in  our  district  office 
it  might  or  it  might  not  be  seen.  But 
when  the  advertising  began  appearing  in 
the  home  town  paper,  when  they  were 
drawn  in  and  consulted  about  what  should 
be  advertised,  then  they  became  en¬ 
thusiastic,  they  began  to  fight  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  and,  what  is  more  impirtant, 
they  began  to  time  their  sales  drives 
with  the  advertising  copy. 

“If  the  plan  hadn’t  accomplished  any¬ 
thing  mere  than  that,  it  would  have 
^en  worth  all  it  cost  us.  When  a  sales 
force  in  the  field  is  fighting  for  adver¬ 
tising,  considerably  more  than  half  the 
problem  of  the  home  office  is  solveil. 

"I  remember  I  used  to  try  to  explain 
the  advertising  plan  to  the  district  sales¬ 
men.  They  would  sit  and  listen  in  bored 
silence  I  could  never  make  them  under¬ 
stand  how  vitally  concerned  they  were 
with  advertising  in  paid  space.  They 
used  to  pay  for  it  then,  just  as  they  do 
now.  Tfxlay,  however,  they  pay  for  it 
cheerfully.  b«:ause  they  understand  it. 

They  see  it  in  the  paper  they  read  every 
day. 

“It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  one 
of  the  most  important  things  about  the 
handling  of  advertising  was  to  have  it 
well  timed.  Like  the  timer  on  an  auto¬ 
mobile,  all  the  different  aids  to  selling 
must  be  coordinated  before  the  sales 
engine  can  hit  on  all  cylinders.  Our 
plan.  I  believe,  ties  in  all  activities  of  the 
company,  all  are  fitted  together,  one  sup¬ 
plants  the  other.” 

At  If)  o’clock  Saturday  morning,  Feb. 

2.  Mr.  McQuiston  explained  the  plan  at 
the  Westinghouse  New  York  office  to 
pewspaptr  representatives  and  advertis¬ 
ing  managers  of  the  New  York  terri¬ 
tory.  later  moving  uptown  to  the 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  where  he  re¬ 
peated  the  explanation,  stressing,  how¬ 
ever.  the  part  played  in  the  program  by 
the  business  and  technical  press.  In  the 
iudience  at  the  McGraw-Hill  Company 
was  J.  H.  McGraw,  president,  who  won 
the  Harvard  advertising  gold  medal  for 
distingnished  service  to  advertising  last 
^ear.  Mr.  McGraw,  after  hearing  Mr. 

McQuiston,  endorsed  the  Westinghouse 
plan  wholeheartedly. 

“I  didn’t  approve  of  your  plan  at  all 
when  it  was  first  announced  two  years 
ago,"  he  said.  ‘But  now  I  understand  it 


J.  C.  McQuiston,  general  advertising  manager  for  Westinghouse,  is  here  shown 
explaining  the  Pittsburgh  chart  of  the  1929  advertising  program  built  from  the 
field,  and  based  on  advertising  in  35  metropolitan  newspapers,  with  additional 
spare  in  a  total  of  600  daily  newspapers. 
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A.  P.  MAKES  NEW  RULE 
ON  RADIO  BROADCASTS 

RMolution  LimiU  Chain  Broadcasting 

of  Nawa  and  PraTenta  Tia-Up 
with  Adaertiaing  Programa 
— Candidates  Named 

Members  of  Associated  Press  are 
being  advised  of  a  new  ruling  on  radio 
broadcasti^  passed  at  the  recent  quar¬ 
terly  meeting  of  the  board  in  New  York. 
The  resolution  reads: 

“Resolved:  a  member  may  not  estab¬ 
lish  a  chain,  by  which  a  station  in  an¬ 
other  city  than  the  city  of  publication  is 
broadcasting  news  of  the  A.  P.,  unless  a 
member  therein  joins  with  and  shares  the 
credit  with  him. 

“Resolved:  A  member  may  not  tie-up 
the  broadcasting  of  Associated  Press 
news  with  any  advertising  program.” 

A.  P.  members  in  various  sections  of 
the  country  have  recently  objected  to 
indiscriminate  broadcasting  of  news  col¬ 
lected  and  paid  for  by  the  membership, 
and  it  was  believed  that  action  of  the 
board  was  in  response  to  this  sentiment. 
Editorials  appearing  in  Editor  &  Pub- 
usher  denouncing  broadcasting  of  news 
free  which  newspapers  have  paid  for 
were  read  last  Fall  at  a  number  of  A.  P. 
member  meetings. 

The  A.  P.  nominating  committee  met 
in  New  York,  Feb.  5  and  nominated  10 
candidates  to  fill  the  terms  of  five  direc¬ 
tors  that  expire  this  year.  Directors 
whose  terms  end  are:  F.  B.  Noyes, 
Washington  Star;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New 
York  Times;  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bed¬ 
ford  Standard;  Robert  McLean,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  H.  V.  Jones,  de¬ 
ceased.  The  10  candidates  nominated 
were:  B.  H.  Anthony,  New  Bedford 
Standard;  John  Stewart  Bryan,  Rich¬ 
mond  News-Leader;  John  Cowles,  Des 
Moines  Register;  Frank  E.  Gannett, 
Hartford  Times;  E.  B.  Jeffress,  Greens¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  News;  Robert  McLean, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin;  Frank  B.  Noyes, 
Washington  Star;  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  New 
York  Times,  and  John  L.  Stewart, 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer. 

Members  of  the  nominating  committee 
are:  F.  R.  Champion,  Schenectady 
Union-Star;  W.  T.  Anderson,  Macon 
(Ga.)  Telegraph;  J.  S.  Parks,  Ft.  Smith 
(Ark.)  Times-Record;  W.  Y.  Morgan, 
Hutchinson  (Kan.)  News;  James  M. 
North,  Jr.,  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record- 
Telegram;  Dwight  M.  Heard,  Phoenix 
(Arir.)  Republican,  and  R.  C.  Harbi- 
son,  San  Bernardino  (Cal.)  S'lot. 

HEARST  MEN  MEETING 

Eastern  Publisher*  Conrene  in  New 
York — Other  Sessions 

Executives  of  Hearst  eastern  news- 
papr»-s  opened  a  meeting  in  New  York, 
Feb.  8.  A.  B.  Chivers,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  presided. 
Attending  were  publishers  and  business 
managers  of  Hearst  papers  in  New  York 
State  and  Pittsburgh. 

A  meeting  of  middle  western  Hearst 
executives  was  also  to  be  held  either  this 
week  or  on  the  train  en  route  to  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Hearst  execu¬ 
tives  at  San  Antonio  Feb.  18-21.  Her¬ 
man  Black,  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Evening  American,  is  chairman  of  the 
middle  western  division. 

The  Pacific  coast  publishers,  under 
George  Hearst,  publisher,  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  meet  on  the  train  en  route  to 
the  convention,  while  the  southwestern 
publishers  were  to  meet  under  Dr.  F.  F. 
Barham,  Los  Angeles  Herald,  in  San 
Antonio,  Feb.  17. 

SPORTS  EDITOR  HONORED 

Leonard  F.  Wooster,  sports  editor  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Times,  was  guest  of 
honor  at  beefsteak  dinner  given  by  his 
friends  and  associates,  Feb.  5,  at  the 
Brooklyn  Elks  Qub  to  celebrate  his  40 
years  of  continuous  service  with  the 
paper.  More  than  350  attended.  Among 
the  guests  were  James  J.  Corbett,  former 
world’s  heavyweight  boxing  champion, 
Stephen  McKeever,  owner  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  baseball  team,  also  attended. 


AT  THE  END  OF  A  THREE-YEAR  TRAIL 


Irwin  Thomas,  legislative  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
conducted  a  three-year  search  to  recover  the  famous  hronze  bust  of  Wash¬ 
ington  by  Houdon  which  disappeared  from  the  State  Capitol  during  the  fire 
of  1911.  He  is  shown  returning  the  work  of  art,  valued  at  $10,000,  to 
Governor  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  on  Monday. 


SCHALL  RESOLUTION 
REPORTED  FAVORABLY 

Agricultural  Committee  Amends  Re¬ 
quest  for  Investigation  of  Alleged 
Newsprint  Monopoly — Action 
Expected  Before  March 

W'ashinuto.v,  D.  C..  Feb.  7 — The 
Schall  resolution  providing  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  special  select  committee  of 
five  senators  to  investigate  the  activities 
of  groups  of  perstms  controlling  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  white  paper  in  Uie  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  determining  if  there  is  a 
monopoly,  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee,  with  important  amendments. 

It  appears  likely  at  this  moment  that 
it  will  be  adopted  by  the  Senate  before 


quick  in  W’all  Street  in  a  drawing  en¬ 
titled,  “The  National  Sport.” 


THOMAS  LOCATES  BUST 
LOST  18  YEARS  AGO 

New  York  World  Correspondent 
Traced  Washington  Bronxa  by 
Houdon,  Missing  After 
Albany  Capitol  Firo 

For  three  years  Irwin  Thomas,  veteran 
legislative  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  World,  followed  one 
“tip”  after  another  until  one  day  la.^ 
week  when  he  revealed  to  his  office  that 
he  had  located  the  famous  bronze  bust 
of  Washington,  by  the  sculptor  Houdon. 
which  had  disappeared  from  the  State 
Capitol  eighteen  years  ago  during  the 
disastrous  fire  that  wrecked  the  west 
wing. 

The  search  for  the  bust,  estimated  to 
be  worth  at  least  $10,(K)0  in  the  light  oi 
recent  offerings  for  Houdon  works,  reads 
like  a  detective  thriller. 

A  report  in  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press  of  the  day  of  the  Capitol  fire  told 
how  the  famous  bit  of  bronze  sculpture 
was  among  the  valuable  articles  that  had 
been  destroyed  by  the  fire. 

Three  years  ago  Thomas  received  in¬ 
formation  that  the  bronze  had  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  someone  who  eluded  the 
lines  of  guardsmen  stretched  about  the 
Capitol. 

Thus,  Mr.  Thomas  set  to  work  on  a 
story  that  did  not  develop  for  three 
years  and  which  carried  him  into  sev¬ 
eral  different  states.  He  finally  located 
the  bust  buried  on  a  farm  near  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  paid  the  owner  of  the 
farm  a  small  sum  for  “storage”  and 


Other  cartoonists  winning  prizes  of  promised  them  freedom  from  notoriety. 
$50  each  for  cartoonists  in  cities  under  .The  ^st  was  turned  over  to  .(.oy. 
500.000  population  wen.JO  Chari,.  Kuhn,  •«  ^,,trl.°M'onr;'durhS 


Indianapolis  News;  Fred  O.  r  i  r 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch;  and  George  one  of  the  reguhr  newspaper  conferences 
Carlson,  Health  Bulletin  Service.  Wil-  The  Evening  World  on  Saturday,  h^ 
liam  L.  Chenery,  editor  of  Collier's  previously  announced  the  find  m  a  s.gned 


I  Weekly,  was  chairman  of  the  jury  of 
awards.  _ 

CONVENTION  MANAGER 
NAMED  BY  I.  A.  A. 

P.  G.  B.  Morris*  Will  Be  “Worry- 
Chaser”  for  4,000  Delegates 
Expected  at  Berlin  Conven¬ 
tion  in  August 

“Worry-chaser”  for  the  4,000  Ameri- 


story  on  page  one  b-  Mr.  Thomas,  in 
which  he  related  in  detail  the  course  of 
his  clues.  But  it  was  not  until  a  few 
(lays  before  the  story  appeared  that 
Thomas  even  said  anything  about  his 
search  to  the  city  desk. 

And  it  is  related  by  a  close  friend 
that  Thomas  didn’t  sleep  a  wink  during 
the  night  he  had  the  bust  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  at  the  DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel  in  Al- 
banv,  for  fear  it  might  get  out  of  sight 
again. 


it  adjourns  sine  die  on  March  4.  It  is  can  delegates  expected  to  attend  the  25th  WESTFALL  REJOINS  HEARST 


a  Senate  resolution  and  needs  no  con¬ 
currence  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  nor  the  signature  of  the  President. 

The  committee  struck  out  all  the  pre¬ 
amble  of  the  resolution  (S.  Reis  292) 
which  refers  to  the  article  published  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  on  December  22, 
and  all  reference  to  “a  series  of  syndi¬ 
cated  articles  by  Blair  Coan.”  The 
article  published  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
on  December  22  which  indicated  that  a 
group  of  men  had  purchased  a  controll¬ 
ing  interest  in  a  chain  of  American  news¬ 
papers  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,(XX)  with  a 


annual  convention  of  the  International 
Advertising  Association,  is  the  unofficial 
title  given  to  P.  G. ,  B.  Morriss,  form¬ 
erly  of  Morriss  Service,  Inc.,  this  week 
appointed  manager  of  convention  ar¬ 
rangements.  Those  making  reservations 
to  go  to  Berlin  next  August  are  being 
told  to  lay  their  troubles  at  Mr.  Mor¬ 
riss’  feet. 

Mr.  Morriss  in  the  past  has  managed 
18  international  business  gatherings  in 
Europe.  He  will  have  headquarters  in 
room  633  at  420  Lexington  avenue.  New 
York,  where  the  association  has  set  up  a 


view  to  controlling  their  purchases  of  convention  office.  Mr.  Morriss  told  Edi- 


Starting  this  movement.  nanoieii  w  reservations  lor  me 

_.  ,  ...  Berlin  convention. 

The  committee  also  amended  tM  reso-  Announcing  Mr.  Morriss’  appointment, 
lution  put  forward  by  Senator  Thomas  Pearson,  I.  A.  A.  general  manager, 

Schall  of  Minnesota  so  as  to  make  the  convention  manager  was 

inquiry  extend  to  American  as  well  as  thoroughly  acquainted  with  European 
foreign  citizens  alleged  to  be  controlling  travel  conditions  and  hotel  facilities.  He 
the  supply  of  newsprint  paper.  nointed  out  that  Mr.  Morriss  was  for- 


Vice-President  of  Craig  db  Co.,  Be¬ 
comes  Assistant  General  Manager 

Edward  A.  Westfall  this  week  re¬ 
signed  as  vice-president  of  H.  G.  Craig 
&  Co.,  newsprint  brokers,  and  assumed 
the  duties  of  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  Hearst  Newspapers.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  made  by  Col.  Frank  Knox, 
general  manager,  who  recently  assigned 
Victor  A.  Polachek,  formerly  assistant 
general  manager,  to  new  duties  s«pet‘ 
vising  Hearst  Sunday  newspapers.  With 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Westfall  from 
H.  G.  Craig  &  Co.,  Tom  T,  Walling, 
also  a  vice-president,  will  participate 
more  actively  in  the  company’s  affairs 


ready  handled  40  reservations  for  the  Lraig  &  Lo.,  lorn  1,  Walling, 

Berlin  convention.  a'so  »  vice-president,  will  participate 

Announcing  Mr.  Morriss’  appointment,  tnore  actively  in  the  company’s  affairs 
Earle  Pearson,  I.  A.  A.  general  manager,  ^han  he  has  heretofore.  Mr.  Walling 
said  the  new  convention  manner  was  recently  resigned  from  the  St.  Maurice 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  European  Valley  Sales  Company. 


CARTOON  PRIZES  AWARDED 

Enright  and  Fitxpatrick  Win  Harmon 
Award*  for  Social  Senrico 

W.  J.  Enright,  editorial  cartoonist  of 
the  Netv  York  World,  and  Daniel  R. 
Fitzpatrick,  editorial  cartoonist  of  the 


pointed  out  that  Mr.  Morriss  was  for¬ 
merly  active  in  the  membership  of  the 
advertising  council  of  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  and  that  he  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  Advertising 
Club  of  New  York. 

DAILY  RAISES  PRICE 

Retail  price  of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
State  Journal  was  raised  Feb.  1  from 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  were  awarded  two  to  three  cents  within  a  five-mile 


recently  resigned  from  the  St.  Maurice 
Valley  Sales  Company. 

Mr.  Westfall  is  rejoining  the  Hearst 
organization  after  an  absence  of  six 
years.  In  1915  he  was  made  bu.siness 
manager  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Ameri¬ 
can,  a  Hearst  paper,  later  liecoming 
publisher.  He  remain^  as  publisher  oi 
the  American  until  1923,  when  he  pur¬ 
chased  an  interest  in  and  became  vice- 
president  of  the  H.  G.  Craig  &  Co. 

Mr.  Westfall  started  his  newspaper 
career  28  years  ago  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times.  Then  he  joined  the 


prizes  of  $250  each  this  week  by  the  radius  of  the  city  and  to  five  cents  else-  staff  of  M.  Lee  Starke,  special  represen- 


Harmon  Foundation  for  the  best  car- 


Increas^  cost  of  production  is 


toons  in  newspapers  or  magazines  calling  given  as  the  reason  for  the  advance.  The 


tatives,  where  he  remained  five  years. 
After  a  peritxl  as  New  York  represen- 


attention  to  some  social  condition  need-  paper  also  cited  an  analysis  of  newspaper  tative  of  the  Newark  Evening  Nexvs,  he 


ing  correction. 

Enright’s  cartexin,  “Enmeshed,”  at¬ 
tacked  loan  sharks,  and  Fitzpatrick  dwelt 


prices  in  cities  of  25,0(X)  to  100,000,  show¬ 
ing  that  23  per  cent  charge  five  cents ; 
50  per  cent  charge  three  cents;  and  27 


on  the  widespread  attempts  to  get  rich  per  cent  charge  two  cents. 


became  business  manager  of  the  old 
New  York  Globe.  It  was  from  this 
position  that  he  first  joined  the  Hearst 
newspapers  in  Boston. 


u 
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RIPLEY  COMBS  WORLD  FOR  ODDITIES 


Supply  of  Startling  Facts  Still  Unexhausted  After  Eight  Years  Declares  Creator  of  **Believe  It  Or 
Not” — Has  Visited  64  Countries  and  Employs  Two  Assistants 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


C  TRANGE  things  and  strange  people, 
^  freaks  of  nature  and  freaks  of 
human  creation  exist  in  all  parts  of  this 
earth,  and  during  the  past  eight  years, 
Robert  L.  Ripley,  creator  of  "Believe  It 
or  Not”  for  Associated  Newspapers,  has 
imprisoned  nearly  100,000  of  them  in 
black  and  white  in  his  daily  cartoon.  He 
has  found  some  of  them  nearby ;  for 
others  he  has  had  to  travel  to  the  most 
remote  parts  of  distant  lands.  He  dis¬ 
covers  them  on  wide  deserts,  in  tangled 
jungles  and  in  teeming  civilized  cities. 

Once  a  sport  cartoonist  for  the  old 
New  York  Globe  and  Associated  News¬ 
papers,  Ripley  hit  upon  the  idea  of  draw¬ 
ing  his  amazing  “Believe  It  or  Not” 
series  quite  by  accident.  As  he  sat  be¬ 
fore  his  drawing  board  in  the  Globe 
office  rumpling  his  hair  and  racking  his 
brain  for  an  idea,  he  remembered  some 
clippings  of  unusual  records  in  athletic 
contests  that  he  saved  after  reading. 
Salvaging  them  from  the  conglomeratic 
of  things  in  his  desk  drawer,  he  illus¬ 
trated  each  statement  and  made  his  car¬ 
toon  for  the  day. 

The  cartoon  proved  popular,  both  in 
the  office  and  outside,  and  Ripley  was 
asked  to  draw  another.  He  searched 
around  for  more  material  and  a  week 
later  had  enough  for  another  drawing. 
The  stunt  became  a  regular  weekly  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Globe  and  a  year  later  it  be¬ 
gan  to  appear  twice  a  week.  In  a  short 
time  Ripley  was  doing  a  cartoon  on 
"queeriosities,"  as  he  calls  them,  every 
day. 

During  the  eight  years  he  has  been  un¬ 
earthing  and  drawing  these  strange 
things,  Ripley  says  he  has  probably  been 
called  a  liar  more  times  than  anybody  in 
the  world. 

"But  I  don’t  mind  it,”  he  declares. 
“Vi  hen  I  am  called  a  liar  by  a  reader  of 
my  cartoons,  I  feel  flattered.  That  short 
and  ugly  word  is  like  music  to  my  ears, 
because  it  means  that  my  cartoon  con¬ 
tains  some  strange  thing  that  is  unbe¬ 
lievable  and,  therefore,  most  interesting.” 

Instead  of  the  well  of  amazing  facts 
running  dry  after  eight  years  of  steady 
use  it  seems  to  have  an  unlimited  source 
of  supply,  and  Ripley  claims  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  gather  material  now  than 
it  was  when  he  started. 

“I  find  stuff  for  the  cartoon  every 
place  I  go.”  he  said.  "I  am  very  much 
interested  in  strange  and  unusual  things, 
and  I  look  every  place  for  them.  I  am 
certain  I  can  keep  the  cartoon  going  as 
long  as  I  wish  to  without  running  out  of 
material  or  being  forced  to  repeat  any¬ 
thing  I  have  already  used.” 

People  send  an  unending  stream  of 
suggestions  to  Ripley,  but  most  of  them, 
he  says,  are  interesting  only  to  the  people 
who  send  them.  When  a  reallv  good 
fact  turns  up  in  the  mail,  he  has  it  veri¬ 
fied  and  uses  it.  He  keeps  two  men 
working  dailv  to  verify  and  look  up  new 
facts.  He  never  uses  material  for  which 
he  cannot  nroduce  proof. 

One  of  these  men.  Norbert  Peart - 
worth,  speaks  12  languages  and  delves  in 
foreign  books  for  information  to  be 
tume<l  into  grist  for  the  Ripley  mill. 
The  other  man.  Bert  Stafford,  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  reader,  and  scans  the  pages 
of  every  English  langtiage  volume  he 
can  possibly  get  hold  of.  These  men 
spend  many  ho'urs  in  the  tihrarv.  which 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  as  a  well-spring 
for  “Believe  It  or  Not”. 

.Another  man  is  maintained  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  to  open  and  answer 
the  1,000  letters  a  week  that  “Believe 
It  or  Not”  fans  pour  into  Ripley’s  mail 
sack. 

The  highest  number  of  letters  he  ever 
received  in  one  week,  Ripley  says,  came 
*t  the  time  he  drew  a  cartoon  of  the 
"Spirit  of  St.  Louis.”  and  captioned  it 
with  the  statement  that  Lindbergh  was 
the  67th  man  to  make  a  non-stop  flight 
across  the  Atlantic.  Three  thousand 


indignant  Lindbergh  admirers  wrote  to 
tell  the  cartoonist  what  they  thought 
of  his  mental  status.  But  he  wasn’t 
worried.  He  could  prove  his  state¬ 
ment. 

“Many  of  the  persons  who  wrote, 
telegrajffied  or  telephoned,”  he  said, 
“thought  ‘Lindy’  was  the  first  to  fly  the 


Robert  L.  Ripley 


ocean.  Manv  others  remembered  that 
Alcock  and  Brown  had  flown  from 
Newfoundland  to  Ireland  in  1919,  but 
none  of  them  recalled  the  two  dirigibles 
that  came  over  with  64  men.  The  first 
was  the  R  34  which  flew  from  Scotland 
to  America  and  returned  with  31  men 
aboard.  The  other  was  the  Gertnan 
ZR  3  (now  the  Los  Angeles)  which 
hopped  from  Fricdrichshafcn  to  Lake- 
hurst  in  1924  carrying  33  men. 

Many  perfectly  obvious  truths  often 
blind  people  by  their  simplicity,  Ripley 
finds.  He  recently  printed  a  sentence 
containing  all  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet.  It  was,  “John  P.  Brady  gave  me 
a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  a  small 
size.”  And  13  people  wrote  the  next 
day  saying  that  the  letter  “f”  did  not 
appear  in  the  sentence. 

Ripley  thinks  the  uncovering  and  dis¬ 
playing  of  strange  things  is  peculiar  to 
himself. 

“I  was  always  interested  in  unusual 
happenings,  particularly  athletic  records. 
After  I  started  drawing  ‘Believe  It  or 
Not’  I  began  to  be  more  interested  in 
the  freak  habits  of  human  beings  and 
strange  creations  of  nature.  I  started 
travelling  in  search  of  new  oddities. 
Every  year,  now,  I  make  a  trip  to  some 
part  of  the  world.  I  have  visited  64 
countries,  including  Hell,  which  is  an¬ 
other  name  for  Norway,  and  there  are 
still  lots  of  countries  I  haven’t  seen.” 

Benares,  the  holy  city  of  India,  Rip¬ 
ley  says,  is  by  far  the  most  astonishing 
of  all  the  places  he  has  visited.  It  is 
teeming  witn  religious  fanatics,  who  go 
to  unbelievable  lengths  to  do  penance 
for  their  sins. 

In  this  city  Ripley  discovered  a  man 
who  lies  on  a  bed  of  nails;  a  fakir  who 
sits  all  dajr  staring  at  the  blazing  sun 
although  his  eyes  were  long  ago  burned 
out  by  its  glare;  two  penitents  who  had 
liecn  standing  for  10  years,  supported 
only  by  elbow  rests  without  once  sitting 
down;  a  pilgrim  who  crawled  all  the 
way  from  the  Himalayas,  a  trip  which 
took  two  years,  to  bathe  in  the  holy 
water  of  the  Ganges;  a  Hindu  who 
held  his  arms  above  his  head  for  20 
years. 


In  more  civilized  communities  he  has 
found  records  of  an  eight-year-old 
mother  and  a  ^year-old-mother ;  a 
mother  of  69  children,  and  the  oldest 
parents  in  the  world. 

Among  others  of  the  100,000  oddities 
Ripley  has  brought  to  light  are:  Bark¬ 
ing  birds,  man-eating  clams,  a  fork- 
tongued  woman,  a  transparent  man, 
whose  vital  organs  could  be  seen 
through  his  flesh,  a  child  cyclops, 
singing  sands,  a  man  dressed  entirely  in 
chains  weighing  more  than  600  pounds, 
a  river  that  flows  backward  and  a 
square  egg. 

All  these  curiosities  he  has  either 
seen  or  been  told  of  and  verified. 

Some  unusual  facts,  ^laranteed  to 
upset  the  mental  equanimity  of  the 
orthodox  public,  which  Ripley  has  pub¬ 
lished,  follow : 

There  is  _  no  lead  in  a  lead  pencil. 
Table  salt  is  not  salt.  Aesop  did  not 
write  Aesop’s  fables.  The  shortest 
distance  between  two  points  is  not  a 
straight  line.  Washington  was  not  the 
first  president  of  the  United  States. 
Hudson  Bay  is  not  a  bay.  Saint  Pat¬ 
rick  was  not  an  Irishman,  and  there  is 
no  camel  hair  in  a  camel’s  hair  brush. 

Probably  the  most  amazing  freak  of 
nature  the  cartoonist  has  heard  of  was 
a  seven-year -old  boy  who  died  of  old 
age.  He  was  Charles  Charlcsworth, 
born  in  Staffordshire,  England.  He 
reached  maturity  and  grew  whiskers  at 
four  and  died  in  a  faint  at  seven. 

A  large  collection  of  these  phe¬ 
nomena  or  oddities  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them  have  recently  been 
gathered  together  by  Ripley  and  been 
published  in  book  form  by  Simon  & 
Schuster,  under  the  title  “Believe  It  or 
Not — An  Oddysey  of  Oddities.”  The 
book  has  already  soared  into  the  best¬ 
seller  list  for  non-fiction  and  threatens 
to  become  a  fad. 

The  movies,  too,  are  calling  upon 
Ripley  to  entertain  their  audiences,  and 
when  he  starts  on  his  next  journey, 
which  will  take  him  around  the  world, 
he  will  be  accompanied  by  a  Para¬ 
mount  cameraman,  who  will  photograph 
the  “queeriosities.”  The  pictures  will 
be  made  up  into  a  scries  to  be  shown 
every  two  weeks  in  motion  picture 
theatres.  Ripley,  himself,  will  appear 
in  them  and  will  make  animated  car¬ 
toons  of  some  things,  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  photograph.  He  will,  as¬ 
semble  and  title  the  film. 

Early  last  week  this  modern  Marco 
Polo  made  a  talking  movie  and  he  is 
scheduled  soon  to  broadcast  in  an 
American  Tobacco  Company  program 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  network. 

Ripley  was  born  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cal., 
and  his  first  newspaper  job  was  on  the 
San  Francisco  Bulletin  under  Fremont 
Older.  He  was  given  his  job  by  H.  I. 
Baggerly,  the  man  who  gave  Tad  Dor- 
gan.  Rube  Goldberg  and  Herb  Roth 
their  first  jobs. 

He  believes  that  accident  or  fortune 
has  governed  his  career. 

“If  I  hadn’t  broken  my  arm  when  I 
was  a  kid  I  would  have  been  a  ball 
player,”  he  explained.  “If  I  hadn’t  been 
fired  in  San  Franricro.  I  probably 
wouldn’t  have  come  to  New  York  and 
landed  the  job  on  the  Globe.  And  if  I 
hadn’t  run  out  of  ideas  for  a  sport  car¬ 
toon  one  day,  I  might  never  have  drawn 
‘Believe  It  or  Not’.” 

After  a  short  time  on  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin,  Ripley  was  fired 
and  went  to  the  Yan  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle  where  his  first  drawing  was  done 
as  a  substitution  for  Harry  Hersh- 
field’s  illustrations  of  W.  O.  Mc- 
Gcehan  stories  campaigning  against  slot 
machines.  Hershfield  was  incapacitated 
at  the  time. 


Ripley  t(K)k  his  drawing  seriously 
and  asked  for  a  raise.  Result — fired 
again. 

Then,  in  1912,  he  came  to  New  York  n 

and  in  looking  up  Ralph  Renaud,  now 
managing  etlitor  of  the  Netv  York 
World,  who  had  come  to  the  Globe  as 
reporter,  Ripley  unexpectedly  obtained 
a  job  as  cartoonist.  His  work  was  used  V 

by  the  Globe  and  distributed  to  out-of¬ 
town  papers  by  Associated  Newspapers, 
which  was  at  that  time  associated 
with  the  Globe. 

His  cartoons  appeared  in  the  Globe  » 

for  ten  years.  When  the  paper  was  sold 
to  Frank  Munsey  in  June,  1923,  and 
combined  with  the  New  York  Sun, 

“Believe  It  or  Not”  did  not  apnear  in 
any  New  York  newspapers  for  a  year, 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  between  Mr, 

Munsey  and  Associated  Newspapers  as 
to  the  ownership  of  Ripley’s  services. 

The  cartoon  next  saw  printer’s  ink  in 
the  metropolis  in  the  Telegram,  where 
it  ran  until  1925,  when  it  was  trans-  ,. 

f erred  to  the  Evening  Post. 

In  his  extensive  wanderings  Ripley 
has  discovered  many  surprising  facts 
which  he  cannot  print,  and  he,  as  well  as 
his  assistants,  have  read  fantastic  state¬ 
ments  which  he  cannot  use  because  • 

proof  is  not  possible.  Such  claims  as 
that  of  Plutarch,  who  writes  of  seeing 
a  man  105  feet  tall,  and  of  Marco  Polo, 
whose  story  of  the  bird  which  flew  off 
with  an  elephant  in  its  talons,  is 
widely  known,  obviously  roust  be 
omitted  from  the  realm  of  Ripley’s 
amazing  truths. 

The  explorer-cartoonist  has  also  dis¬ 
covered  that  people  arc  prone  to  forget 
very  easily  and  many  facts  he  has  car- 
ried  in  his  cartoons  come  drifting  hack 
to  him  as  original  suggestions  from 
correspondents.  One  persistently  re¬ 
curring  fact,  which  Ripley  printixl  five 
years  ago,  is  the  name  ot  a  Welsh 
town,  the  longest  in  the  world,  “Llan- 
fairpwllgywngyllgcrychwymdrobwllge  -  ' 

ysiliogogogoch.”  This,  Ripley  says,  ar¬ 
rives  in  the  mail  about  once  a  week. 

But  after  witnessing  an<l  reading  of 
so  many  strange  creatures,  Ripley 
reveals  what  he  thinks  is  strangest  of 
all  in  the  introduction  to  his  book. 

“I  have  travelled  in  M  countries —  ** 

including  Hell  (Norway),”  he  writes, 

“and  the  strangest  thing  I  saw  was 
man.  Man  may  be  the  noblest  work  of 
God — but  even  the  good  I.ord  must  liave 
his  joke  sometimes.” 


LEAVES  $10,000  TO  CHAPEL 

Late  E.  V.  Hauser  Adds  to  Printers* 
Fund  of  Minneapolis  Journal 

Ten  thousand  dollars  was  left  to  his 
old  friends  on  the  Minneaf>olis  Journal 
by  the  will  of  the  late  Eric  V.  Hauser, 
wealthy  hotel  man  and  president  of  a 
construction  company  of  Portlaml,  ()re. 

The  money  will  be  placed  in  the  Eric 
V.  Hauser  Journal  Chapel  Relief  Fimd, 
which  was  startetl  in  1919,  when  Mr. 
Hauser  made  a  gift  of  $1,000  to  print¬ 
ers  on  the  Journal  among  whom  he  had 
learned  the  trade.  The  fund  is  admin- 
istercfl  by  officers  and  a  director  selected 
by  the  Journal  chapel  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

The  fund  at  the  present  time  amounts 
to  about  $.1,200,  Mr.  Hau.ser  having 
made  later  gifts  totalling  $4,000,  of 
which  $1,800  has  f)een  expended  in 
furnishing  relief  to  members  of  the 
chapel  who  were  sick.  Between  70  and 
90  members  of  the  chapel  have  paid  7.5 
cents  a  month  each  into  the  fund  to 
augment  the  money  given  by  Mr.  Hauser. 

Although  he  kept  in  touch  with  his 
friends  on  the  Journal  after  leaving 
Minneapolis,  it  was  30  years  before  Mr. 
Hauser  paid  a  surprise  visit  to  his  old 
shop.  After  that  time  letters  and  checks 
to  the  relief  fund  arrived  regularly. 
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LINAGE  RECORDS  OF  1928  AND  1927  PRACTICALLY  EVEN 


A  DVERTISING  published  by  150  newspapers  in 
38  large  cities  of  the  United  States  came  within 
six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  1928  of  equalling  the 
volume  of  1927,  according  to  records  compiled  by 
Editor  &  ^  Publish  is  and  the  New  York  Eivninp 
Post  Statistical  Department.  The  totals  by  cities 
follow : 


SUMMARY  OF  ADVERTISING  BY  CITIES 


38  cities  listed 

16  show 

Rain 

22  show  loss 

150  papers  listed 

61  show 

gain 

8V  show  loss 

New  York... 

1928 

1927 

179.543,918 

179,511.371 

32,547 

(Tiicago  . 

88,115.766 

90.596.487 

2,480,721 

Philadelphia  . 

78.977,048 

83.789,459 

4,812,411 

Detroit  . 

60.296,562 

58,943,738 

1,351,824 

Cleveland  . . . 

44.893.575 

44,644,150 

249,425 

St.  laiuis  . . . 

47.501.980 

47,889,560 

387,580 

TWrrton  . 

62,186.881 

62,683,457 

496.576 

Kaltimore  . . . 

47,7.30,198 

47,542,164 

188.034 

Gain 

!a>s  Angeles  . 

76,622,322 

80,628,660 

4,006,338 

Buffalo  . 

41,158,628 

38,507.481 

2,651,147 

San  francisco 

51,031,385 

53,337,703 

2,306.318 

Milwaukee 

36,303,027 

37,024,827 

721.800 

WaiihinKton  . 

50,536,093 

55,086.267 

4,550,174 

Cincinnati 

42,530,918 

42,915,498 

384.580 

New  Orleans. 

43.208,096 

45.568.698 

2,360,602 

Minnea|>ulis  . 

34,677,641 

34,187,422 

490.219 

Seattle  . 

33,886,608 

34,995,520 

1,108.912 

Indianapolis  . 

34,952,082 

.36,601,189 

1,649,107 

Denver  . 

31.163.688 

34.610.860 

3,447,172 

Providence  . . 

33,039,364 

32,499,523 

539,841 

Columbus  _ 

39,429,026 

41,192,700 

1,763,674 

[.souiftville  . .  • 

3.3.344,226 

34,967,203 

377,023 

St.  Paul . 

29,266,962 

28,589,652 

677,310 

Oakland  .... 

28,166.124 

28.394.380 

228.256 

I^ss 

Omaha  . 

21,086,081 

19,912,032 

1,174,049 

Birmingham  . 

32,640,104 

29,883,868 

2,756,2.36 

Richmond 

22,225.538 

22.381,420 

155,882 

I  layton  . 

32.149.502 

34,716.052 

2,566,550 

Houston  .... 

37,017,930 

36,161,300 

856.630 

lies  Moines . . 

18,403,799 

18,696,524 

292.725 

Atlanta  . 

36.929,065 

32,720,937 

3,208,128 

Long  Beach.. 

17.491.656 

17.601,278 

109,622 

Pitt^iurgh  . . 

48.635,186 

38,285,995 

10,349,191 

Portland 

33,526,140 

36,478,806 

2,952,666 

Newark  . 

37,730,417 

37,465,623 

264,794 

Memphis  _ 

31.308,156 

31,087,840 

220,316 

Kansas  City.. 

39,994,624 

38,835,128 

1,159,496 

Koche*^ter  . . . 

39,543,280 

41,059,698 

1,156,418 

l^ss 

Totals  .... 

1,699,243,586 

1,709,993,930 

10,750,344  Loss 

NEW  YORK 

1928 

1927 

American  . . . 

..  12,426.317 

12,680,116 

253,799  I.OSS 

Herald  Trib. . 

19.707,974 

19.133,684 

574,290  (iain 

Times  . 

30,838,954 

29.710,606 

1,128,348  Gain 

World  . 

14,132.256 

15,448,876 

1,316,620  I.OHS 

•Mirror  (tab) 

2,067,602 

3,137,859 

1.071.255  laiss 

News  (tab).. 

10,444,164 

9.311.191 

1,132,973  Gain 

•Eve  Graphic. 

3,136,768 

3.287,544 

150.776  Loss 

•Eve  Journal 

14.071,810 

14,011,546 

60.264  Gain 

•  Eve  Post . . . 

5,559,968 

5,505,800 

54.078  Gain 

*Eve  World.. 

9,957,186 

9.891,749 

65.437  Gain 

•Sun  . 

16.638.920 

16,525,102 

113.818  (iain 

•Telegram  . . 

5,788.054 

6,063,903 

275.849  Loss 

Br  llo  News 

5.691,551 

5,971,416 

279.865  Loss 

Bkn  Flagle _ 

18,506.860 

17.282,915 

1.223.945  Gain 

Bkn  Times... 

5.540,072 

6,087,186 

547,114  lx>ss 

•Stand  Union 

5,035,462 

1 5,460,790 

425,328  Loss 

Totals  .... 

179,543,918 

179,511,371 

32,547  Gain 

tSunday  edition  discontinued  Septeml>er  2,  1928. 


CHICAGO 


•Daily  News. 
Tribune  .... 
Herald-Exam. 

•  Post  . 

•  .\merican  . . 

•Journal  _ 

1928 

20.861.232 

.30.512,112 

12,795,117 

5,769,942 

14,529,489 

3,647,874 

1927 

21,160.335 

31.834.173 

12,849,684 

5,465.301 

14.276,163 

5,010,831 

299,103  l-oss 
1,322.061  Ixiss 
54,567  Loss 
.104,641  Gain 
253,326  Gain 
1,362.957  Loss 

Totals  . . . . 

88,115,766 

90,596,487 

2,480,721  Ixiss 

PHILADELPHIA 

1928 

1927 

Inquirer  .... 

18.768,355 

20,174.675 

1,406.320  Ix>ss 

Recorfl  . 

8.477„107 

9.0II.410 

534,10.1  Ia>ss 

Ix-dger  . 

13.344.348 

14,683.561 

1.339,213  I>oss 

•Eve  I.edger. 

13.202,777 

14,442,514 

1,239,737  Loss 

•  Bulletin  . . . . 

19,260.626 

18.849,169 

411.457  (iain 

•Sun  . 

166,470 

1.957,855 

1.791,385  U«s 

•News  . 

5,757,165 

4,670,275 

1,086,890  Gain 

Totals  . . . . 

78,977,048 

83,789,459 

4,812,411  Loss 

Sun  discontinued  February 

,  1928. 

CLEVELAND 

1928 

1927 

Plain  Dealer. 

17.054,475 

17.591,5.50 

537,075  I.o«s 

.News  Lf  ad 

12.322.350 

12.167,425 

154,925  (iain 

•Press  . 

15.516,750 

14,885,175 

631,575  (iain 

Total*  . . . . 

44,893,575 

44.644.150 

249,425  Gain 

ST. 

LOUIS 

1928 

1927 

post- Dispatch. 

21.495.880 

23..38 1,960 

1,886,080  Ix>ss 

<  ilolie- 1  »em  . . 

14.052.90(1 

14,300,400 

247..500  I,oss 

•Mar  . 

7.859.400 

6,417,600 

1,441,800  (iain 

•Times  . 

4.093,800 

3,789,600 

304,200  Crtiin 

TfXals  .... 

47,501,980 

47,889,560 

387,580  Ixiss 

BOSTON 

1928 

1927 

Herald  . 

15.8<.8.746 

16.251,807 

38.1.061  Ia)ss 

Globe  . 

1 5.902.9fl6 

16,0.12.310 

129,404  laiss 

Pott  . 

13,522.713 

12,476,772 

1,045,941  Gain 

Advertiser 

4,387.542 

5.081,143 

693,601  l,eOss 

•American  .. 

5.009.286 

5..505.800 

496.514  I-oss 

•Transcript  .. 

7,495,688 

7,335,625 

160,063  Gain 

Totals  .... 

62,186.881 

62,683,457 

496,576  Loss 

DETROIT 

1928 

1927 

News  . 

30,559.968 

30,459,968 

100.000  Gain 

Times  . 

14.647.514 

12,959,310 

1,688,204  Gain 

Free  Press... 

15,088,080 

15.524.460 

436,380  Loss 

Totals  . . . . 

60.295.562 

58.943,738 

1,351.824  Gain 

LOS  ANGELES 

1928  1927 

Times  .  12.1.348,948  24,808.280  1.459.332  Ix)ss 

Examiner  ...  20,395,942  21,451,402  1,055,460  Loss 

•Express  _  9,196,054  9,464,686  268,632  Loss 

•Herald  .  15,833,188  16,720,942  887,754  I>oss 

•Record  .  4,581,696  5.047,756  466,060  I.oss 

News  (Ub)...  3,266,494  13,135,594  130,900  Gain 


ToUls  _  76,622,322  80,628.660  4,006,338  I>oss 

t Includes  79,268  lines  of  advertising  that  appeared  in 
midwinter  edition  of  January  3,  1928;  midwinter  edition  was 
not  issued  in  1927. 

tincludes  29.344  lines  of  advertising  appeared  in  annual 
edition  of  the  News,  December  31.  1927;  no  annual  edition  of 
the  News  was  issu^  during  1928. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Chronicle  . . 
Examiner  . . 
•Bulletin  ... 

•Call  . 

•News  . 

1928 

11,338,824 

17,346,727 

6,345,136 

8,714,118 

7,286,580 

1927 

11,380,446 

18.129,873 

6,034,910 

10,027,682 

7,764,792 

41,622 

783,146 

310,226 

1,313,564 

478.212 

Loss 

Ia>ss 

Gain 

Loss 

Loss 

Totals  _ 

51,031,385 

53,337,703 

2,306,318 

Ia>ss 

MILWAUKEE 

1928 

1927 

Journal  . . . . 

18,538.116 

18,086,843 

451.275 

Gain 

Sentinel 

6,972,178 

7.493,146 

530,968 

Loss 

*  1  eadcr  .... 

2.455,743 

2,688,034 

232,291 

Loss 

•Wis  News. 

8,336,990 

8,756,804 

419,814 

Loss 

Totals  . . . 

36,303,027 

37,024,827 

721,800 

Loss 

WASHINGTON 

1928 

1927 

Star  . 

26,951,387 

28,263,987 

1,312.600 

I^s 

Post  . 

8,798,072 

9,979,596 

1,181,524 

Loss 

•hive  Times. 

6,898,993 

7.700,635 

801,642 

Loss 

Herald  . 

5,393,988 

6,549,687 

1,155,699 

Ians 

•Five  News  . 

2.493,653 

2,592,362 

98.709 

Ix>ss 

Totals  . . . 

50,536.093 

55,086.267 

4,550,174 

Ia>ss 

CINCINNATI 

1928 

1927 

•Post  . 

99,703,160 

10,007,464 

304,304 

Loss 

*Times-Star 

14,994,734 

15.186,194 

191,460 

Loss 

Finquirer  _ 

114,233,930 

14,352.828 

118.898 

Ians 

Tribune  . . . . 

3.599,094 

3,369,012 

230,082 

Gain 

Totals  . . . 

42,530,918 

42,915,498 

384,580 

Loss 

NEW 

ORLEANS 

1928 

1927 

Times-Picav 

18,615,202 

18.765.860 

150,658 

laOS^ 

Item  . 

9,775.545 

10,959,089 

1,183,544 

Ia>ss 

States  . 

8,679,079 

9,084,817 

405.738 

Ia)ss 

•Tribune  ... 

6,138,270 

6,758,932 

620,662 

Loss 

Totals  . . . 

43,208,096 

45,568,698 

2,360,602 

Loss 

MINNEAPOLIS 

1928 

1927 

Tribune  ,,,, 

.  13,929,646 

14,102.274 

1 72.628 

I.oss 

Journal  . . . . 

14,192.974 

14,242,417 

49,443 

Ians 

•.Star  . 

6,555,021 

5,842,731 

712,290 

Ciain 

Totals  . . 

34,677,641 

34,187,422 

490,219 

Gain 

SEATTLE 

1928 

1927 

Times  . 

17,083,878 

16,532.138 

551,740 

(iain 

I’ost-Intell  . 

10.4  47,682 

10.767,778 

320,096 

Iajss 

•Star  . 

6,286,784 

6,416,410 

129.626 

laOS.- 

•Un-Record 

t68,264 

1,279,194 

1,210,930 

Loss 

Totals  . . . 

33,886,608 

34,995,520 

1.108.912 

laiss 

tUnion  Record  suspended  publication  Feb.,  1928. 


INDIANAPOLIS 

1928  1927  ' 

•.News  .  17,390,001  18,227,127  837,126  Ixis.s 

.Star  .  11,816.919  12.994.965  1.178.046  l.os, 

•Times  .  5,745,162  5,379,097  366.065  Gain 

Totals  _  34,952,082  36,601,1.89  1.649.107  laiss 

DENVER 

1928  1927 

.News  .  7.945.980  9.220.512  1.274,532  Loss 

Post  .  14,513,390  14,289.492  223.898  (lain 

•News  .  5.000,159  7.888.896  2,888.737  I.oss 

•Post  .  3,704.159  3,211,960  492,199  (lain 

Totals  _  31,163.688  34,610.860  3,447,172  I.oss 


Evening  News  and  Morning  Post  sus[>ended  publication 
Noxemtier,  1928. 


PROVIDENCE 

1928  1927 

lournal  .  10..167.109  10.200.728  166..18I  Gain 

•Bulletin  ...  14.541.066  13.984.887  556.179  Gain 

Tribune  .  3.644.164  4,097,903  453,7.19  Loss 

•.News  .  4,487,025  4.216,005  271.020  Gain 

Total;4- _  33,039,364  32,499.523  539,841  ('.aiit 

COLUMBUS 

1928  1927 

I)is[«tch  _  21.114,379  21.146,283  31.904  Ix.ss 

Journal  .  6,849,116  7,812,971  963.855  Ix>ss 

•I  itiscn .  11.465.531  12,233,446  767.915  I»ss 

Totals  _  39.429.026  41.192.700  1.763.674  la.ss 

LOUISVILLE 

1928  1927 

Courier  lour  .  13.955,887  14,257,558  301,671  latss 

Herald  Post  .  9,130,253  38.421,791  709,462  tlain 

•Times  .  12,258,086  12,287,854  29,768  I-oss 


Totals  _  35,344,226  34,967,203  377,023  Gain 


tHerald-Post  morning  edition  discontinued  with  issue  of 
March  5,  1927;  includes  241,530  lines  of  morning  issue. 


•Dispatch  ... 

Pioneer  . 

News  . 


ST. 

1928 

9.996.980 

10.590,328 

8,679,654 


PAUL 

1927 

9.811.858 

9,745,988 

9,031,806 


185.122  Gain 
844.340  <Uin 
352.152  lasts 


OAKLAND 


1928 

1927 

Tribune  . . . . . 

18,184,908 

18,188,086 

3.178  laui 

•Post-lnquir 

9,981,216 

10,206,294 

225,078  Lots 

Totals  ... 

28,166,124 

28,394,380 

228,256  Uu 

OMAHA 

1928 

1927 

World  lier  . 

12,561,537 

12,011,629 

549,908  (iain 

Bee-News  .  • 

8,524,544 

7,900,403 

624,141  Gain 

Totals  . . . 

21,086,081 

19,912,032 

1,174,049  Gain 

BIRMINGHAM 

1928 

1927 

Age-Herald  . 

.  8,326,640 

{5,804,120 

2,522,520  Gain 

News  . 

17.738.896 

17.547,250 

191,b4b  (iain 

•Post  . 

.  6,574,568 

6,532,498 

42,070  Gain 

Totals  . . . 

32,640,104 

29.883,868 

2,756,236  Gain 

ISunday  Age-Herald  mergerl  into  Sunday  News,  June  1, 
1927;  includes  3,544,520  lines  in  thirty  Sundays. 


RICHMOND 


1928 

1927 

•News-Lead  . 

11,847,758 

12,292,082 

444,324  Ians 

Times-Disp 

10,377,780 

10,089,338 

288,442  Gain 

Totals  .... 

22,225,538 

22,381,420 

155,882  Lots 

DAYTON 

1928 

1927 

News  . 

15,444,254 

16,686,376 

1,242,122  Lots 

•Herald  .... 

9,711,870 

10,500,910 

789,040  Uss 

Journal  . 

6,993,378 

7,528,766 

535,388  Lost 

lC!ai»  .... 

32,149,502 

34,716,052 

2gS66»550  Loss 

HOUSTON 

1928 

1927 

(ibronicle  . . . 

15,567,902 

15,045,646 

522,256  (iain 

Post-l>isp 

13,697,332 

13,117,650 

579,682  Gain 

•  Press  . 

7,752,696 

7,998,004 

245,308  Lost 

Totals  .... 

37,017,930 

36,161,300 

856,630  Gain 

DES 

MOINES 

1928 

1927 

Register  .... 

8,477,200 

8,656,686 

179,486  Ians 

•Tribune  .... 

9,926,599 

10,039,838 

113,239  Uss 

Totals  .... 

18,403,799 

18,696,524 

292,725  Loss 

ATLANTA 

1928 

1927 

Constitution  . 

10,976,600 

10,133,399 

843.201  Gain 

(ieorgian  .... 

8,266,142 

7.731.485 

534,657  Gain 

Journal  . 

16,686,323 

14,856,053 

1,830,270  Gain 

Totals  .... 

36,929,065 

32,720,937 

3,208,128  Gain 

LONG  BEACH 

1928 

1927 

Press-Tel  . . . 

11,719,680 

12,525,226 

805,546  Loss 

Sun  . 

5,771,976 

5,076,052 

705,924  Gain 

Totals  .... 

17,491,656 

17,601,278 

109,622  Uss 

PITTSBURGH 

1928 

1927 

•Post-Gazette. 

8,157,667 

6,597,828 

1.559.839  Gain 

Press  . 

24,401,654 

25,112,430 

710,776  Loss 

Sun-Telegraph 

16,075,875 

6,575,737 

9,500,138  Gain 

Totals  .... 

48,635,186 

38,285,995 

10,349,191  Gain 

PORTLAND 

1928 

1927 

•News  . 

4,532,549 

5,702,088 

1,169,539  Ians 

Oregonian  ... 

11,925,438 

13,414,688 

1,489,250  Uss 

Oregon  Jonr. 

10,474,548 

12,407,514 

1,932,966  lasss 

•Telegram 

6,593,605 

4,954,516 

1,639,089  Gain 

Totals  .... 

33.526,140 

36,478,806 

2,952,666  Uss 

NEWARK 

1928 

1927 

6,210,232 

5,588,587 

621,645  Gam 

•News  . 

20,650,781 

20,891,258 

240,477  Uss 

•Slar-Fiagle  . 

10,869,404 

10,984,778 

115,374  Uss 

Totals  .... 

37,730,417 

37,465,623 

264,794  Loss 

MEMPHIS 

1928 

1927 

Com  .\ppeal.. 

14,525.898 

14,543.235 

17,337  Lots 

•Five  Appeal. 

7,382,231 

7,382,123 

8  (iiin 

•  Press-Scim. . 

9,400,027 

9,162,483 

237,545  Gain 

Totals  .  • . . 

31,308,156 

31,087,840 

220,316  Cain 

KANSAS  CITY 

1928 

1927 

3.167.482 

5.526,832 

2,359.350  Uti 

lournal  Post  . 

7.972,096 

5,084.964 

2,887,132  Gam 

18.948,958 

18.275.165 

673,793  Gain 

Times  . 

9,906,088 

9,948,167 

42,079  Lots 

Totals  .... 

39,994,624 

38,835,128 

1,159,496  (iain 

•Journal  and 

Post  combined  Oct.  4,  1928. 

ROCHESTER 

1928 

1927 

15,522,488 

17.248,906 

1.725.418  Ians 

Jour-.\mer  ... 

10,555.877 

9.819,658 

736.219  Gun 

•Times-Union 

13,464,915 

13,991,134 

526,219  Uss 

Totals  _  39,543,280  41.059,698  1,156,418  latti 


BALTIMORE 

1928  1927 

•.News  .  7.648.426  8,332,132  683,706  l-oti 

Sun  .  15,965,146  16.113,.385  148,239  Lost 

•Eve  Sun  ...  17,449.942  16.951,871  498,071  tiait 

•Post  .  4.034,961  3,936,834  98,127  ('.ain 

American  ...  2.631,723  2,207,942  423,781  Gain 

Totals  _  47,730.198  47,542,164  188,034  Gait 


Daily  American  suspended  April  1,  1928.  1927  figures 

include  Sunday  linage  only. 


BUFFALO 

1928  1927 

Ci.urier-Exp..  11,145,834  9,957,841  1,187,993  (,.tiB 

Times  .  13,718.915  13,412,918  305,997  Gain 

•.News  .  16,293.879  15,136,722  1,157,157  (.aia 


•No  Sunday  edition. 


Totals  _  29,266.962  28,589,652  677,310  Gain 


Totals  ....  41,158,628’  38,507,481  2,651,147  (tit 


TORONTO  STAR  OCCUPIES  SKYSCRAPER 


Distinguished  by  Free  Modem  Architecture,  Towering  Newspaper  Building  is  Located  on  Main 
Thoroughfares,  with  Easy  Traffic  Movement — Modem  Devices  Mark  Manufacturing  Processes 


tlifin  lor  ihf  mail  and  shoot  them  down 
the  metal  slides  to  the  waiting  trucks 
below . 

Pajier  storage  takes  un  ab<mt  halt  the 
entire  third  floor  and  will  accommodate 
about  two  months’  supply  of  newsprint. 


sends  the  hoist  up  with  its  next  roll  on  foreman 
the  upward  journey.  Ixtck  up 

The  rear  |K>rtion  of  the  third  floor  The  ti 
houses  the  elaborate  plant  of  the  roto-  the  plai 
gravure  and  multigravure  etching  and  develoiHs 
printing  departments.  costly  air-con¬ 
ditioning  plant  controls  the  atmosphere  in 
these  chambers  ami  gives  them  "South 
Sea  island  weather"  all  the  year  round. 

On  the  facade  side  of  the  third  fl<M>r,  is<»- 
lated  from  these  storage  and  printing  de¬ 
partments,  are  the  offices  of  the  president 
and  e<litorial  writers,  and  the  lihrary. 

The  fourth  floor  consists  of  the  news 
and  editorial  rooms,  half-tone  engraving 
and  matrix  stereo  dejiartments  and  the 
composing  rtxim.  The  latter,  l.V)  feet  by 
119  feet,  is  laid  out  on  the  straight  line 
principle.  In  a  kiixl  of  conning-tower, 
tubes  from  all  departments  liave  their 
terminals.  The  linotype  machines  and 
the  advertisement  banks  beyond  them  are 
laid  out  in  such  a  way  that  make-ui) 
moves  straight  across  from  both  to  the 
mat  stereo  presses.  .\  chute  carries  the 
mat  four  stories  down  to  the  press  room, 
where  five  autoplate  machines  await  Karl  A.  Bickel  Gets  His  “Ticket” 
them.  A  system  of  rollers  on  the  end-  Just  in  Time  to  Receive  50  Per 
Uss  chain  ‘princijile  carries  the  plates  Dividend  from 

along  the  lines  of  press.  c.  j  j  /x-i  r  •  j- 

The  business  offices,  including  both  ^  andard  Oil  of  Indiana 

display  and  chi'sified  advertising,  all  ac-  - - 

counts  and  records,  as  well  as  the  circu-  To  attend  the  stockholders  meeting  of 
lation  department  are  hicated  on  the  fifth  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana  in  Chicago, 

March  7,  promised  scene  of  the  proxy 
fight  between  Col.  Robert  Stewart  and 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  it  was  necessary 
to  buy  stock  before  the  market  closed 
in  New  York,  Keb.  4. 

Karl  A.  iiickel,  president  of  United 
Press,  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  ten 
minutes  to  three  on  Monday.  He 
grabbed  the  telephone  and  was  connected 
with  a  broker  friend.  There  was  some 
delay  and  it  was  five  minutes  to  three 
before  he  finally  got  the  number. 

“Buy  me  five  sliares  of  Standard  Oil 
of  Indiana,’’  he  demanded  hurriedly. 
“Have  you  time?” 

"Certainly,”  his  friend  replieil,  and 
hung  up  without  further  discussion. 

•Again  Mr.  Bickel  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  two  and  a  half  minutes  to  three. 
The  market  closed  at  three.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  Li.  P.  ticker  brought  in 
the  news  that  Standard  Oil  of  Ituliana 
had  declaretl  a  50  (kt  cent  stock  divi¬ 
dend. 

“Did  you  make  it  all  right?’  Mr. 
Bickel  askixl  his  friend. 

“Ve.s,"  was  the  reply.  “We  bought  at 
%.  It  cost  you  $4fl0  for  your  five 
shares,  but  a  .50  |Kr  cent  dividend  just 
declared  brings  you  in  JJ40  right  away." 

“That’s  the  first  lucky  break  I’ve  ever 
had  on  the  market,”  said  Mr.  Bickel  and 
went  in  to  lioast  about  it  to  Klmcr 
\\  alzer,  financial  editor  of  U.  P.  A 
few  hours  later  Mr.  Bickel  was  telling 
the  story  to  an  Editor  &  Puiiusm:* 


The  first  solid  stone  skyscrajier  in 
Toronto  was  this  week  devoted  to 
newspaper  publication,  when  the  Toronto 
atar  on  Feb.  4  occupied  its  23-story 
tower  on  King  street,  the  city’s  main 
east  and  west  highway. 

The  building,  first  in  Toronto  to 
demonstrate  the  free  modern  architec¬ 
ture,  is  the  most  striking  and  stately 
structure  for  business  purposes  in  the 
city.  It  embodies  many  ideas  that  have 
been  proven  successful  in  other  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  in  addition,  other  features 
developed  in  its  own  experience  under 
the  29  years  of  the  present  management. 
Joseph  K  Atkinson,  president  of  the 
Star,  and  other  executives  visited  every 
important  new  publication  plant  in  North 
America  while  the  Star’s  building  was 
under  consideration,  and  have  adapted 
numerous  practices  to  the  peculiar  needs 
of  their  own  newspaper. 

The  six-story  base  of  the  structure 
has  a  frontage  of  170  feet  on  King 
street  and  runs  back  a  whole  block  on 
this  full  frontage  to  Pearl  street,  a 
blind  street  connecting  westward  half  a 
block  with  the  freest  north  and  sciuth 
thoroughfare  in  the  downtown  region. 
Pearl  street  ends  blind  exactly  even  with 
the  Star’s  private  lane  which  runs  north 
from  King  street  along  the  east  side  of 
the  building.  Thus,  with  its  facade  of 
Stanstead  granite  and  lavish  bronze 
spread  forth  on  the  main  financial  and 
big-business  street  of  the  city,  the  Star 
has  its  mailing  room  chutes  and  loading 
platforms  on  another  and  parallel  street, 
which  has  the  minimum  traffic  of  a 
blind  street. 

There  is  an  ornate  entrance  with 
bronze  doors  leading  into  the  marble 
foyer,  and  a  large  public  office  for  the 
reception  of  want  ad  and  transient  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Star  departments  on  the  first 
six  floors  and  the  offices  in  the  tow'cr 
are  reached  by  a  battery  of  modern 
elevators,  the  fastest  in  Canada,  which 
are  wholly  controlled  by  electric  button 
signal. 

Three  storys  of  basement  lielow  the 
street  level  house  the  Star's  own  Hydro 
electric  sub-station,  where  2,.1(X)  volts  of 
raw  Niagara  power  are  received  into  the 
transformer  and  converter  vaults  to  be 
stepped  down  into  the  various  pressures 
required  for  presses  and  the  multifarious 
needs  of  a  daily  and  Sunday  publication. 

The  reel  room  occupies  the  main  part 
of  the  true  basement.  Immediately 
under  the  presses,  the  triple  reels,  one 
for  each  unit  of  press,  twenty-eight  of 
them  in  all,  not  counting  the  color 
presses,  are  erected.  The  concretp  floor 
is  laid  with  tracks  for  the  carriage  of 
the  newsprint  rolls  on  “dollies”  to  the 
reels.  There  is  ample  room  for  pap<r 
storage  in  the  reel  room  for  the  day’s 
run. 

Twenty-eight  units  of  press,  in  two 
lines,  handle  the  present  requirements  of 
the  Star.  They  are  .said  to  be  the 
heaviest  and  fastest  units  yet  produced 
b>-  R.  Hoe  &'  Co.  Their  capacity  is 
180,000  fifty-six  page  Stars  per  hour. 
There  are  four  balloon  folders  and  the 
t^its  are  capable  of  hook-up  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  denominations  likely  to  be  required 
hy  a  six-edition  daily  and  a  Sunday 
paper. 

The  press  room  is  two  storys  high.  On 
a  mezzanine  floor  the  mailing  rcKun  is 
located,  at  the  liack  of  the  press  room, 
and  is  so  constructed  that  its  outer  part 
overhangs  a  porte  cochcre  on  Pearl 
street,  where  the  chutes  from  the  mailing 
toom  end  on  the  loading  platforms.  En¬ 
tering  either  by  the  private  lane  or  by 
Pearl  street,  the  trucks  line  up  at  these 
loading  platforms.  The  edition,  march¬ 
ing  out  of  the  presses  by  conveyors 
along  the  ceiling  of  the  press  room,  en¬ 
ters  the  mailing  room  on  eleven  separate 
conveyors,  to  that  many  tables.  The 
crews  count  arxl  parcel  the  papers  or  bag 


U.  P.  BUYS  OIL  STOCK  TO 
SEE  PROXY  RGHT 


Joseph  E.  .Atkinson 


This  storage  chamlHT  i.s  siiecially  ven¬ 
tilated.  as  is  also  the  press  rcKim.  It  is 
served  by  a  hoist  which  carries  the  rolls 
from  the  receiving  platform  where  the 
private  lane  meets  Pearl  street.  The 
roll,  after  passing  over  a  scale  on  the 
receiving  platform,  passes  on  to  the  hoist 
which  carries  it  to  the  third  floor,  auto¬ 
matically  trips  itself,  and  rcdls  the  news¬ 
print  ilown  an  incline  on  to  the  waiting 
car  of  tlu'  tiering  machine.  The  hoist 
then  anlomaticali>  returns  to  ground 
level. 

The  tiering  nricbiiie  runs  on  tracks 
with  an  overb'tid  trolley.  It  stacks  the 
rolls  in  three  tiers.  t)n  its  return  jour¬ 
ney  to  the  hoist,  it  trips  a  signal  that 


The  system  of  ink  storage  and  distri¬ 
bution  is  new.  Huge  vats  receive  the 
various  black  and  colored  inks  and 
toners.  Remote-control  jmmping  sys¬ 
tems  start  these  inks.  projH-rly  agitated 
in  advance,  circulating  tbrough  systems 
of  pi{K’s  not  unlike  water-works,  and 
from  these  constantly-flowing  supitlies 
the  presses  on  difTerent  llintrs  ilraw  such 
ink  as  they  require. 

Two  firemen’s  poles  give  emergency 
access  to  the  reel  room  from  the  press 
room,  and  a  one-man  air  lift  carries  the 


FIRE  IN  BROOKLYN  PLANT 

.\  fire  of  unknown  origin  smoldering 
in  the  walls  of  the  Brooklyn  Standard 
Union  plant  last  week,  caused  employes 
to  vacate  the  building  for  a  short  time 
until  firemen  had  extinguished  the  flames. 
Despite  acrid  smoke  that  filled  the  build¬ 
ing  the  editorial  and  mechanical  staffs 
remained  at  work  until  firemen  ordercrl 
them  out. 


PLANS  NEW  BUILDING 

The  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  Sun  and  Head¬ 
light  has  completed  plans  for  a  new 
$40,(K)()  building.  It  will  measure  95  feet 
by  75  feet  and  will  consist  of  one  storv 
and  basement,  capable  of  carrying  addf- 
titjiial  stories  when  required. 


Free  modern  arehilectural  design  rhararlerizes  new  skysrraper  plant  of 
Toronto  Star. 
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Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


Not  long  ago  the  merchants  of  St 
Paul  gave  a  lunclieon.  Guests  of 
honor  were  E.  Owens,  publisher  and 
Joseph  Ridder,  vice-president,  of  the  St. 
Paul  Pioneer-Press  and  Dispatch. 
Luncheons,  in  this  day  and  age,  to  anyone 
and  his  brother  certainly  are  not  unusual, 
but  the  atmosphere  at  this  luncheon  given 
by  the  local  advertisers  to  the  publishers 
of  one  of  the  local  papers,  was  out-of- 
the-ordiiury. 

j.  B.  P'orrest,  president  of  Hannon's 
department  store,  one  of  the  hosts  and 
speakers,  thanked  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  particularly  for  the  spectacle 
they  had  provided  before  Christmas— a 
parade  of  floats  and  circus  novelties 
financed  by  the  Pioneer  Press  that  drew 
shoppers  to  St.  Paul  from  surrounding 
territory  and  made  the  people  think  of 
holiday  shopping  early.  Mr.  Forrest  also 
expressed  the  feeling  of  others  present 
that  the  publishers  of  this  morning  and 
evening  ^-hour  paper  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  to  be  real  supporters  of  local  busi¬ 
ness  progress. 

“There  was  a  feeling  of  friendliness  at 
this  luncheon  that  1  cherish  as  an 
extremely  im|K>rtant  business  asset,”  Mr. 
Owens  remarked  in  a  subsequent  inter¬ 
view.  “I  can  think  of  no  more  discour¬ 
aging  thing  to  a  publisher  than  to  be 
constantly  wrangling  with  the  local  adver¬ 
tisers.  The  paper  that  works  with  a 
town,  not  merely  for  it,  has  ever  so  much 
more  chance  for  success,  in  my  opinimi, 
than  the  unthinking  news  conveyor,  sim¬ 
ply  concerned  with  its  own  gain. 

“And  it  seemed  to  me  that  at  this 
luncheon  there  was  recognition  of  the 
fact  tliat  we  had  shown  our  interest  in 
the  business  welfare  of  St.  Paul.  That 
we  had  demonstrated  our  realization  of 
the  fundamental  fact  that  our  own  prw- 
perity  was  dependent  on  the  prosperity 
of  our  neighbors. 

“Not  that  we  had  been  weak,  and  had 
given  our  department  stores  unwarranted 
support.  We  are,  frankly,  in  St.  Paul  to 
make  money.  Our  rates,  we  believe,  are 
fair.  There  are  ways,  we  think,  however, 
in  which  a  newspaper  can  co-operate  with 
the  merchants  of  its  city  that  arc  entirely 
ethical  and  economic. 

“In  our  case,  we  have  recently  made 
some  rate  adjustments  we  considered 
were  due  the  lo^  advertisers  of  St.  Paul. 
Minneapolis  merchants  had  been  getting 
an  advantageous  rate.  They  were,  under 
a  former  management,  allowed  space  at 
the  contract  rate  without  the  necessity  of 
signing  a  contract  or  taking  contract 
space.  We  stopj^d  this  practice.  V\'c 
Ifelieve  in  fostering  the  trade-at-home 
idea.  Minneapolis  merchants  can  still 
advertise  with  our  paper,  but  they  are  not 
shown  any  preferences. 

“Then  we  felt  that  St.  Paul  merchants 
needed  some  additional  puMicity  to  coun¬ 
teract  inroads  of  the  Minneapolis  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  some  copies  of  which  are  dis¬ 
tributed  in  St.  Paul.  Therefore  we  drew 
up  a  “Buy-In-St.  Paul"  page  which  we 
sold  to  24  of  our  leading  merchants  at 
cost.  It  appears  in  our  paper  every  Mot- 
day,  and  is  made  up  of  boxes  containing 
the  outstanding  bargains  in  each  store 
participating  in  the  page.  In  addition  to 
giving  the  merchants  this  page  at  cost, 
we  distribute  it  free  to  6,000  people  who 
are  not  regular  subscribers,  but  who  are 
reached  regularly  by  the  Minneapolis 
Shopping  News. 

“We  felt  that  we  could  well  aflFord  to 
give  this  service  to  our  steady  advertisers. 
If  nothing  else,  it  shouljl  he  a  good  in¬ 
vestment  insuring  us  against  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  a  St.  Paul  Shopping  News.” 

Without  meaning  to  insinuate  any 
smugness  in  the  present  attitude  of  Mr. 
Owens,  it  is  certainly  truthful  to  report 
that  he  is  contented  with  his  surround¬ 
ings.  He  has  bought  a  home  for  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  in  St.  Paul,  and  he  is 
looking  ahead  to  a  big  future  for  that 
region.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  year 
ago,  he  Uft  New  York,  and  the  staff  of 
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Specially  draten  for  Editor  &  Purlisher  by 

the  Nexv  Vork  World,  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pioneer-Press  and  Dispatch. 
And,  in  the  course  of  the  interview  with 
him  the  other  day,  he  remarked : 

“If  I  had  been  asked  of  all  places  in 
the  world  where  I  might  live  and  work, 
I  would  have  selected  St.  Paul.” 

In  a  way  his  assuming  the  position  of 
publisher  and  part-owner  with  the  Ridder 
brothers  of  the  Pioneer-Press  and  Dis¬ 
patch  was  a  triumphant  home-coming  for 
Mr.  Owens.  He  grew  up  in  the  twin- 
city,  Minneapolis. 

His  return,  however,  was  along  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  route  that  took  him  to  Texas  in 
wartime,  to  Louisville,  where  he  worked 
for  the  Louirfille  Courier-Journal  and 
Times,  and  to  New  York,  where  he  be¬ 
came  production  manager  of  the  World. 

He  was  bom  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  where 
his  father  was  in  politics,  being  at  one 
time  county  treasurer.  At  11  he  started 
carrying  papers  for  the  Eau  Claire  Tele¬ 
gram,  and  since  that  time,  he  is  proud  to 
say,  has  earned  nearly  every  dollar  he 
has  possessed  for  himself.  In  1906  the 
family  moved  to  Minneapolis,  where  the 
elder  Mr.  Owens,  his  father,  became,  and 


LEO  E.  OWENS 
Publisher,  St.  Paul  Pioneer- 
Press  &  Dispatch 


Seymour  Marcus. 

still  is,  treasurer  of  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Owens  was  17  when  he  reached 
Minneapolis.  Soon  after  his  arrival  a 
strike  was  declared  in  the  Tribune’s  press 
room.  As  the  union  men  walked  out, 
young  Owens  walke<l  in.  Not  that  he 
cared  to  be  called  a  “scab.”  But  he  did 
see  in  the  strike  an  opportunity  for  him 
to  learn  something  first-hand  about  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  His  uncle,  the  late  W.  J.  Murphy, 
owner  of  the  Tribune,  had  said  to  his 
nephew ; 

“Leo.  I  want  you  to  become  the  great¬ 
est  mechanical  superintendent  in  the  coun¬ 
try.” 

What  better  way  was  there  than  at  17 
to  get  into  overalls  and  feed  a  press? 

For  10  months  Leo  Owens  worked  in 
the  Tribune’s  press  room.  He  began  as 
fly  boy  and  gradually  worked  at  every 
possible  post.  Again  organized  labor 
offered  him  a  chance  to  learn  the  trade 
when  the  stereotypers  of  the  Tribune 
walked  out.  Owens  began  to  learn  the 
rudiments  of  this  department  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  He  did  eveiTdhing  in  the  stereo¬ 


type  room,  becoming  somewhat  of  an 
expert  in  routing  color  plates.  He  could, 
he  has  recalled,  turn  out  10  plates  an 
hour  by  the  time  he  finished.  For  this 
work  he  was  paid  at  first  10  cents  an 
hour  and  later  17  cents  an  hour. 

To  carry  out  his  uncle’s  wishes  and  to 
learn  how  to  be  a  newspaper  mechanic^ 
superintendent,  Owens  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Minnesota  where  he  took  up 
mechanical  engineering.  All  through  his 
four-year  course  he  worked  in  spare 
hours  and  during  vacations  in  the 
Tribune  plant.  He  became  so  expert  at 
handling  a  press  that  during  vacations  of 
the  foreman  he  used  to  take  charge  in 
bringing  out  the  Tribune.  At  the  end  of 
college,  he  figured,  adding  up  the  time  he 
had  worked  in  the  office  of  his  uncle’s 
paper,  he  had  crowded  six  years  experi¬ 
ence  into  four. 

Owens  was  graduated  with  a  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering  in  1911.  W.  E 
Wines,  now  in  charge  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Tribune  and  helped 
Owens  in  practical  post-graduate  work. 
Later  J.  E  Murphy,  brother  of  W.  J. 
Murphy,  was  made  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  and  Owens  was  made  his  assist¬ 
ant.  During  this  period,  Owens  continued 
to  study  the  mechanics  of  newspaper 
making.  He  went  to  Washington  to  the 
bureau  of  standards  where  he  mastered 
methods  of  testing  newsprint  paper.  On 
the  Tribune  a  careful  system  for  check¬ 
ing  the  weight  of  paper  was  devise^ 
records  kept,  and  waste  reduced. 

It  was  war  that  first  took  Owens  away 
from  Minneapolis.  In  1917  he  went  first 
to  the  officers  training  camp  at  Ft.  Snell- 
ing,  and  later  enter^  the  United  States 
air  service  as  a  ground  officer.  He  was 
assigned  to  Rich  Field,  near  Waco,  Tex., 
and  eventually  was  transferred  to  Langley 
Field,  Hampton,  Va.,  for  service  over¬ 
seas.  The  transport  to  which  he  was 
assigned,  however,  sailed  before  he 
reached  Hampton,  and  he  was  in 
Mineola,  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 

Returning  home  for  Qiristmas  1918, 
he  expect^  to  resume  work  on  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  He  had  been 
panted  a  leave  of  absence  for  war  serv¬ 
ice,  but,  as  others  found  after  the  war, 
his  position  had  been  filled,  and  he 
decided  to  look  elsewhere.  He  was 
recommended  for  the  position  of 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the  Louis- 
tnlle  Courier- Journal  and  Times,  and  was 
given  this  post  in  January,  1919. 

After  nearly  two  years  with  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  paper,  he  resigned  in  December, 
1920,  and  went  to  New  York,  to  open  his 
own  office  as  a  newspaper  engineer.  He 
admits  frankly  that  this  did  not  develop 
in  any  startling  manner  and  he  eventu¬ 
ally  got  work  selling  newsprint  Later 
he  beume  an  advertising  solicitor  on  the 
old  New  York  Evening  Mail. 

Finally,  another  strike  threat  came 
along  to  lend  its  fortuitious  assistance  to 
Mr.  Owens.  The  pressmen  of  New 
York  threatened  to  quit.  The  publishers 
intended  to  put  up  a  fight  and  opened  an 
office  in  Philadelphia  to  engage  non-union 
pressmen.  Mr.  Owens  was  sent  over  by 
the  New  York  publishers  to  select  press¬ 
men.  It  was  there  he  met  G.  S.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
World,  and  in  April,  1922,  Mr.  Owens  got 
the  job  as  assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pulitzer  paper.  The  strike 
that  was  threatening  did  not  actually 
break  until  September  of  1923.  Then  Mr. 
Owens  again  stepped  into  the  press  room 
to  help  out  in  this  emergency.  For  two 
days  he  ran  the  only  press  the  World 
was  able  to  operate. 

Two  days  after  the  strike  was  settled, 
Mr.  Owens  married.  The  day  he  cele¬ 
brates  is  Oct.  6,  1928.  And  for  the  work 
he  had  done  during  the  strike,  the  World 
gave  him  a  honeymoon  trip  abroad. 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Unique  Record 

SUBSTANTIALLY  all  acceptable  adver¬ 
tising  offered  New^York  morning  newspapers 
appears  in  The  New  York  Times. 

95%  of  all  Financial  Advertising 
92%  of  all  Book  Advertising 
85%  of  all  Automobile  Advertising 
84%  of  all  Resort  Advertising 
81%  of  all  Men’s  Wear  Advertising 
77%  of  all  Real  Estate  Advertising 
70%  of  all  Department  Store  Advertising 
63%  of  all  General  Household  Advertising 

The  smaU  percentage  that  does  not  appear  may  be  accounted  for  by: 

7.  Space  unavailable. 

2.  Unvarying  application  of  uniform  rules  and  rates. 

3.  Other  reasons  not  affecting  the  value  of  The  New 

York  Times  as  a  preferred  advertising  medium. 

fork  ®tmra 

CIRCULATION  WEEKDAYS  425,000,  SUNDAYS  750,000 
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NEWSPAPER  CREDIT  SURVEY  SHOWS 
LOSS  OF  $.00978  PER  DOLLAR 

List  of  43  Newspapers  Studied  Gives  That  Average — Classified 
Advertising  Creates  Unique  Problem — 11  Report 
Loss  of  $.0108  on  Local  Copy 


A  SURVEY  recently  published  in  the 
Credit  Monthly  showed  that  for 
every  dollar  of  gross  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  obtained  by  43  important  United 
States  newspaper  $.0978  is  written  off 
as  uncollectable.  The  newspapers  fur¬ 
nished  the  figures  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Credit  Men.  ConseJidated 
figures  were  supplied  on  all  classes  of 
advertising. 

A  loss  of  from  three  to  eight  per  cent 
of  the  net  sales  of  classified  advertising 
was  noted  for  some  of  the  papers  re¬ 
porting,  and  the  magazine  states  that 
“the  privilege  of  sending  in  copy  for 
classified  advertising  as  offered  by  many 
newspapers  is  abus^,  it  seems,  by  many 
advertisers." 

The  consolidated  loss  of  $.00978  per 
dollar  is  held  to  be  large  by  the  Credit 
Monthly.  Losses  from  bad  debts  in  the 
food  products  and  paint  and  varnish 
lines  recently  published  in  the  same 
magazine  showed  losses  of  alx>ut  one- 
third  and  one-half  respectively  of  the 
newspaper  amount  It  was  i»inted_  out, 
however,  that  credit  checl^g  differs 
radically  in  the  newspaper  business  from 
that  of  other  businesses. 

The  average  bad  debt  losses  were  as 
follows : 


Loss  for  Each  Dollar  of  Gross 
Advertising  Business 

Year 

1923  (17  concerns  reporting)  $.01506 

1924  (  22  ”  ”  )  .01  KM 

1925  (  2b  ”  ”  )  .00979 

1926  (  32  "  ”  )  .00946 

1927  (43  ”  ”  )  .00978 

The  highest  figure  reported  for  all 

classes  of  advertising  for  1927  was 
$.0.1200,  the  lowest  $.00100  for  each 
dollar  of  gross  advertising  business  on 
the  books  of  the  newspaper. 

Although  the  majority  of  these  news¬ 
paper  publishers  had  not  attempted  in 
the  past  to  separate  their  bad  debt  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  varifjus  classes  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  there  were  nevertheless  a  goodly 
number  who  reported  separately  on  local 
display,  classified,  telephone,  transient, 
and  naticjnal  advertising.  Of  the  last 
named  class,  which  is  according  to  their 
correspondence  largely  composed  of 
contract  accounts,  the  average  of  nine 
publishers  showed  a  loss  of  $0.00383  for 
1927,  and  on  local  advertising  eleven 
publishers  reported  a  loss  which  aver¬ 
aged  $0.01084  during  the  same  period. 
Furtherm<»re,  six  reiK>rted  a  loss  which 
averages  $0.03729  on  classified  advertis¬ 
ing. 

This  last  figure  seems  to  fie  rather  low 
;  'Cording  to  an  exjK-rt  interviewed  by 
1  ■  writer.  .Assuming  that  these  figures 
j  t  given  show  the  trend  of  the  entire 
gi  up,  they  will  confirm  our  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  high  loss  of  the  whole  group 
as  compared  to  that  of  other  lines  of 
business.  If  more  publishers  will  in  the 
future  keep  separate  records  of  the  bad 
debt  losses  in  the  various  classes  of 
advertising,  it  will  be  possible  to  estab¬ 
lish  another  accurate  barometer  for  the 
statistical  control  of  their  enterprises. 

A  few  publishers  reported  extremely 
high  losses  caused  by  flood  devastations 
or  other  disasters  which  have  wrought 
havoc  in  certain  territories.  One  or  two 
others  had  taken  over  the  control  of 
poorly  managed  competitors,  and  had 
thus  inherited  bad  debts  that  were  rela¬ 
tively  more  heavy  than  their  own.  These 
few  extremely  high  figures  just  referred 
to  were  omitted  in  this  survey  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  average  best 
fitted  to  the  fluctuating  actual  losses  for 
the  entire  group. 

J.  M.  Kirshner  of  the  New  York  Times 
was  quoted  by  the  magazine,  explaining 
the  peculiar  problems  faced  by  news¬ 
papers.  In  part  he  said : 

“Possibly  the  greatest  contributor  to 
bad  debts  in  the  advertising  field  is  the 
newspaper  or  magazine  which,  acting  on 
a  fundamentally  incorrect  sales  policy. 


lielicves  in  filling  its  columns  with  ad¬ 
vertising  whether  it  is  ultimately  paid 
tor  or  iKit.  Such  a  medium  encourages 
waste,  docs  not  sell  its  space  based  on 
effectiveness  of  announcements,  and  tends 
to  undermine  go<xl  business  by  educat¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  to  expect  something 
tor  nothing.  It  is  difficult  to  swerve 
the  average  advertising  manager  from 
this  jiath  which  is  as  economically  un¬ 
sound  as  overproduction  and  unrestricted 
distributicHi  of  its  product  would  be  to 
any  factory.  In  the  interest  of  conserva¬ 
tion  and  conservatism  it  would  lie  far 
lietter  to  limit  advertising  to  that  which 
emanates  from  financially  sound  sources. 
A  publication  which  is  able  to  follow 
this  policy,  generally  speaking,  serves 
the  public  liest  because  those  who  con¬ 
tinually  use  its  columns  are  accepted 
liecause  of  their  stability ;  and  in  this 
case  stability  is  as  important  to  the 
newspaper  reader  as  to  the  newspaper 
itself. 

"Particularly  in  the  larger  Eastern 
cities,  newspaper  credit  managers  meet 
and  discuss  their  problems  and  the  re¬ 
sult  of  such  discussions,  if  projicrly  ap¬ 
plied.  must  eventually  make  advertising 
a  commodity  worth  its  price  and  not  a 
mere  column  filler.  It  is  hoped  that 
some  day  there  will  lie  a  closer  get  to¬ 
gether  spirit  by  newspaper  publishers  and 
advertising  agents  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  supiMirted  by  the  principle,  worth 
while  advertising  pays  and  should  lie  paid 
for.” 

Newspapers  supplying  the  informatifiii 
in  the  survey  were :  the  Atlanta  Journal, 
Hirmingham  News,  Boston  Ei’ening 
Transcrif't.  Boston  Post,  Chattanooga 
\nvs,  Chicago  Daily  News,  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  Chicago  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Chicago  Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  El  Paso  Herald,  ErKinsvillc 
Courier,  Eargo  Forum,  Flint  Daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  Hemston  Post-Dispatch. 

Indianapolis  News,  Jackson  Citicen 
Patriot,  Johnstown  Democrat,  Johns- 
toum  Tribune,  Portland  Journal,  Lincoln 
.S'/ar,  I^s  Angeles  Ezening  Express, 
.Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  Minneapolis  Journal, 
Xezv  York  Daily  News,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  .\ew  York  Times. 

Oakland  Post  Enquirer,  Portland 
Oregonian,  Paterson  Press  Guardian, 
Pazi'tucket  Times,  Philadelphia  Record, 
.Syracuse  Post-Standard.  Proz'idence 
Journal,  .St.  Paul  News,  Salt  iMke  City 
Deseret  Nezrs.  Seattle  Times,  Milzoaukee 
.Sentinel,  S  ezvport  Jounutl,  Lansing 
.State  Journ  New  York  Sun,  Tampa 
Tribune,  If  cesler  Telegram  and  Ga- 
cette.  Roar  e  Times  World,  Toledo 
Blade,  Tulsu  World,  If'ashington  Her¬ 
ald,  ll’ichila  Eof/le,  Milzvaukee  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Nezes,  Youngstozvn  Telegram. 


TEXAS  PLANS  PRESS  WEEK 


Congress  and  Joint  Meetings  at 
Denton  in  March  or  April 

Tentative  plans  for  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Southwest  Journalism 
Congress  and  the  third  annual  South¬ 
western  Journalism  Week  were  made  at 
a  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  congress  in  Fort  Worth  on  Jan.  26. 
The  congress  meeting  and  Journalism 
Week  program  will  lie  held  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Industrial  Arts,  Denton,  Tex., 
late  in  March  or  early  in  .Xpril.  The 
Northeast  Texas  Press  .Association  will 
meet  in  Denton  at  the  same  time,  and 
will  co-operate  in  the  program. 

Prof.  Eric  G.  Schroeder,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Journalism  at  C.  I.  A., 
is  president  of  the  Southwestern  Journal¬ 
ism  Congress.  Other  officers  are:  Prof. 
I.  Willard  Ridings,  head  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  work  at  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth,  vice-president;  Miss  Ailese 
Parten  of  the  journalism  faculty  of  Bay¬ 
lor  College  for  Women,  Belton,  Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


CONDUCTS  THEATRE  SURVEY 

.\  query  on  the  New  York  theatre 
problem,  recently  made  by  Rian  James, 
columnist  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
in  his  column,  “Reverting  To  Type,” 
brought  466  replies  from  the  public.  Out 
of  this  total,  3^  blamed  the  ticket  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  plight  of  New  York's  legiti¬ 
mate  drama. 


Josephus  Daniel  Gets  Judicial  Sanction 

of  That  Title  for  His  Newspaper 

The  NezL’s  and  Observer  of  Raleigh. 
N.  C.,  Josephus  Daniels,  publi.sher  and 
editor,  has  lieen  given  judical  decree  that 
its  true  name  is,  as  advertised,  “The  Old 
Reliable.” 

".Are  you  the  editor  of  ‘The  Old  Re¬ 
liable.’  was  the  question  asked  by  the 
plaintiff’s  counsel  of  Mr.  Daniels  as  he 
began  to  testify  in  a  superior  court  case 
in  Person  county,  N.  C.,  last  week. 

“I  am,”  answered  the  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy,  who  had  sworn  to  tell 
the  whole  truth. 

Concluding  his  testimony,  Mr.  Daniels 
said  in  a  low  voice  to  Superior  Judge 
Cameron  McRae,  presiding,  “.Am  I  to 
understand  that  it  is  judically  decreed 
that  the  News  and  Observer  is  hereafter 
entitled  to  be  called  ‘The  Old  Reliable’?” 

“It  is  so  ordered,”  said  Judge  McRae. 


JOINS  INVESTMENT  FIRM 

C.  .A.  Mewborn,  formerly  manager  of 
foreign  advertising  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press  and  prior  to  that  located  in  New 
York  in  advertising  work,  has  been  ap- 
p<iinted  manager  of  the  business  depart¬ 
ment  of  K.  W.  Todd  &  Co.,  investment 
haul  'rs  of  Pittsburgh. 


DEFENDS  SUPPRESSION  LAW 


Minnesota  Publisher  Sees  no  Danger 
in  Injunction  Statute 

Members  of  the  Second  District  Edi- 
torial  Association  of  Minnesota,  meeting 
at  Mountain  I^ke,  Feb.  1  and  2,  in  an¬ 
nual  convention,  found  a  friend  of  the 
state  newspaper  suppression  statute  in 
A.  G.  Erickson,  Springfield  publisher. 

“All  that  has  b<^n  done,”  he  said  “is 
to  provide  a  more  effective  means  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  purpose  of  the  already 
existing  law,  namely  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  against  repeated  indecencies  and  libels 
by  scandalous  newspapers.” 

Mr.  Erickson  said  broad  powers  art 
placed  in  the  hands  of  judges  handling 
such  cases,  but  that  “courts  have  great 
power  in  similar  litigation  also.” 

E.  K.  Whiting,  Owatonna,  president  oi 
the  state  assficiation,  S.  S.  Haislet,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  field  secretary,  and  Mayor  L 
C.  Hodgson  of  St.  Paul,  spoke. 

F.  E.  Bargen,  Mountain  Lake,  retir¬ 
ing  vice-president,  was  elected  pre-^ident 
to  succeed  T.  C.  Radde  of  Truman.  The 
new  vice-presidents  are  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hota- 
ling,  Mapleton,  and  Verne  Joslyn,  Heron 
Lake.  Fremont  Schmidt,  J^ringfield, 
was  named  secretary,  and  Fraiik  Griffin, 
Good  Thunder,  treasurer. 


CONSOUDATES  PAPERS 

L.  P.  Arant,  publisher  of  the  Baker 
(Ore.)  Herald,  last  week  purchased  the 
Baker  Morning  Democrat  and  has  con¬ 
solidated  both  papers  into  an  evening 
daily.  The  combined  daily  is  called  the 
Democrat-Herald,  A.  W.  Stypes.  Inc. 
has  been  appointed  special  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  Pacific  coast 


Eight  typical  .Aiiicricaii  cities  varying  in  size  from  28,000 
to  IT.v.OtM)  makes  it  possible  to  check  results  in  difTerent 
size  cities. 


Distribution  is  iiion*  economically  secured  through  the  use 
of  a  small  sales  crew  routed  from  one  center  to  the  other 
without  loss  of  time. 

Hooth  newspapers  give  complete  coverage  in  each  market. 

All  Kooth  newspapers  have  active  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  to  assist  in  putting  the  campaign  over. 

Kooth  newspapers  are  all  evening  newspapers  with  con¬ 
centrated  circulations  covering  the  city  of  publication  and 
nearby  towns  very  completely. 

Grand  Rapids  Press  Flint  Daily  Journal 
I  Saginaw  Daily  News  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  Muskegon  Chronicle 
I  Kalamazoo  Gazette  Bay  City  Daily  Times  Ann  Arbor  Daily  News 

I  1.  A.  KLEIN,  Eastern  RepreeentateVe  J.  E.  LUTZ,  IVeetern 

50  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  6  North  Michijran  Ave.,  CbicafO 

THE  BOOTH  PUBLISHING  CO. 

I  Ctntral  Office.*  2500  Buhl  Bldg.,  Dutruit,  or  any  nawtpapor  liatod. 


1  ms  woman 
has  the  confidence 
of  Iowa  women 


1  en  years  ago.  The  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune,  realizing  the 
increasing  importance  of  women  as  buy¬ 
ers  of  newspapers  as  well  as  other  mer¬ 
chandise,  engaged  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 
to  conduct  a  column  for  mothers. 


Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred 


Mrs.  Eldred  is  an  expert  on  child  care. 
So  great  was  the  demand  for  the  vital 
information  she  gave  that  the  column 
rapidly  expanded  to  a  complete  depart¬ 
ment.  Now  thousands  of  mothers  write 
to  Mrs.  Eldred  for  information  on  child 
care. 


“Your  Baby  and  Mine,”  a  feature  from  The  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  is  now  used  by  92 
leading  newspapers  in  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  Among  them  are: 


The  New  York  World 

The  Chicago  Daily  News 

The  Los  Angeles  Times 

The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

The  Oakland  Tribune 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

The  Detroit  Free  Press 

The  Buffalo  Courier  Express 

The  Washington  Star 

The  Cincinnati  Times  Star 

The  Atlanta  Journal 

The  Birmingham  News 

The  St.  Louis  Star 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 

The  St.  Louis  Dispatch 

The  St.  Louis  Star 

The  Seattle  Star 

and  74  others 


Today  Myrtle  Meyer  Eldred’s  depart¬ 
ment,  “Your  Baby  and  Mine,”  holds 
the  unquestioned  confidence  of  Iowa 
mothers.  It  renders  a  service  that  has 
made  The  Register  and  Tribune  a  neces¬ 
sity  in  225,000  Iowa  homes  every  day. 


The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 

Over  225,000  Daily  Clrculatlofi 
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NEW  EINSTEIN  THEORY  INTERESTING  TO 
PUBLIC,  N.  Y.  EDITORS  MAINTAIN 

Belief  That  Readers  Were  Curious  to  See  Famous  Formula, 
Even  Though  They  Could  Not  Understand  It,  Reason 
for  Reproduction  in  Newspapers 

The  reason  for  elaborate  play  given  Ix-causc  the  transmission  would  have  run 
the  Einstein  theory  last  week  by  on  until  the  next  day.  The  radio  p|ef>ple 
newspapers  was  explained  by  editors  assured  us  that  this  was  the  first  inter- 
this  week  with  the  statement  that  they  continental  dispatch  transmitted  by  their 
thought  the  public  sufficiently  interested  photo  radio.  Photos  have  been  sent  from 
to  want  to  see  what  the  formula  looked  l.ondoii  to  New  York,  but  they  have  not 
like,  even  though  they  could  not  under-  before  lieen  sent  from  continental  cities 
stand  It.  The  desire  of  many  scientists  entirely  by  wireless. 

in  this  country  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  “We  fe<-l  that  this  was  an  interesting 
original  formula  was  also  taken  into  exi>erieiice  and  that  it  shows  the  possi- 
consideration.  bility  of  some  day  having  perfect  trans- 

Thc  two  papers  which  put  forth  the  mission  in  all  parts  of  the  world." 
greatest  efforts  to  present  the  original  A  iiumlx-r  of  letters  were  received  by- 
formula  or  at  least  a  sample  of  it,  l*oth  the  Post  and  the  Herald  Tribune 


were  the  Herald  Tribune  and  the  Etr- 
Post.  The  first  paper  repnxluced 


Uith  the  Post  and  the  Herald  Tribune 
complimenting  them  on  their  efforts.  The 
Post  also  received  requests  from  foreign 


the  entire  theory,  including  algebraic  language  papers  for  permission  to  reprint 
symbols,  and  the  latter  printefi  a  radi*.  j  r  • 

lioto  of  a  page  of  the  text.  .  Herald  Tribune,  instead  of  using 


photo  of  a  page  of  the  text. 

•Arthur  S.  Draix-r,  assistant  eilittir  of 


photographs  of  the  text,  had  the  entire 


the  Herald  Tribune,  describing  his  tormula  cabled  from  Berlin.  John  El- 

papers  view  of  the  story  said;  !’'•»*  arranged  for  Dr  Hans 

“The  original  Einstein  theory  created  '"by.  a  mathematician  to  turn  the  alge- 
great  interest  among  newspaper  readers,  '•raic  sym^ls  into  words  and  these  words 
^though  very  few  persons  understoiKi  were  put  l«ck  in  algebraic  form  in  New 

hs  significance.  We  c.msidered  this  new  ''-V  Harold  H  bheldon,  pro  essor 

theorP  equally  interesting  and  thought  ‘ \  ’'if 

our  readers  would  be  curious  to  see  how  ^  Herald  Tribune, 

the  actual  text  looked,  so  we  had  John  "  f engiii^rmg  at  Massa- 
Elliott,  our  Berlin  corresp<«Klent,  cable  1,’  f  ll**'*!**?.  ^  " 


had  submitted  a  new  paper  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  Academy,  Dr.  Maxim  Bing,  Berlin 
correspondent  for  Science  Service,  in¬ 
vestigated  and  filed  a  report  by  cable 
Edwin  E.  .Slosson,  director  of  the  syn¬ 
dicate.  analyzerl  the  story  and  trans¬ 
mitted  the  information  to  leading  physi¬ 
cists  in  this  country.  When  it  was 
learned  that  the  report  received  covered 
only  one  of  three  papers  which  made  up 
the  entire  theory,  copies  of  the  earlier 
papers  were  obtained  and  a  complete 
storv  written. 


PORTRAIT  OF  I.  L.  STONE 

Presented  to  Battle  Creek  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
of  Which  He  Was  Benefactor 

-A  portrait  of  the  late  I.  L.  Stone,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  Duplex 
Printing  Press  Company,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  was  presented  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
last  week  and  now  hangs  in  the  building 
given  to  the  association  by  Mr.  Stone. 

The  portrait  was  the  gift  of  Marcus 
M.  Farley,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Stone,  and 
was  done  by  his  brother,  Richard  Blos- 
.som  Farley,  a  prominent  artist  of  N’ew 
York  and  Philadelphia. 

The  nresentation  was  made  by  A.  I.. 
.\Idlcr.  publisher  of  the  Battle  Creek  l:n- 
nnirer  and  Nnvs,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Farlev. 


the  entire  formula  to  this  office. 

“We  think  this  was  one  of  the  most 
difficult  feats  of  journalism  ever  at¬ 
tempted  liecause  of  the  necessary  descrip- 


the  symUils  of  the  formula  as  illustra- 
tiiiiis  for  the  text.  .Separate  plates  were 
iiiaik-  f>f  each  group  of  symbols  and  these 
were  placed  in  the  text  as  indicated  by 


tempte.  necause  o.  i.ie  ne.ss^.  ,,,.,cription. 

tion  of  «na  lienw  ica  i.  words  ^  ^ 

over  tin  cable  a  .  l,,„l,rair  ^vinhols  1  hursday  editions  last  week,  as 

descriptions  back  all  th.-  diagrams  had  not  been  worked 

^r  reproduction.  ^  shape  for  publication,  but  most  of  it 

Berlin  was  a^iut  one-th  rd  longer  than  ^  ^  description  of  the  dia- 

the  oiiginal  Einstein  text.  i.- ,  eram>  not  printed.  The  entire  formula 

Three  reasons  prompte.l  tin  „;,s  ,, rioted  the  following  dav.  A  sample 

Post  to  reproduce  the  radio  P'’"  "  ,.f  ,l„.  „hoto  radio  reproduction  was  run 

the  formula,  according  to  Julian  .Mason,  ,,,,  .-satnrelay. 

editor  of  that  paper.  ,  ■  ■  sr  Scientist'-  had  also  intormed  the  Her- 

“In  tlie  first  place,  explained  Mr  q e 


many  algebraic  symbols. 


l>tiblication  here  was  14  hours,  equally 


“Secondly,  we  were  assured  by  divided  Iwtwe-en  Iwith  terminals. 


New  York  scientists  that  they  would  1k' 
greatly  interested  in  seeing  the  original 


(ierman  and  mathematical  formula  in-  getting  Prof.  Einstein  to  write  an  expla- 
stcad  of  a  translation  or  an  interpreta-  nation  of  it,  which  was  carried  in  the 


“Our  third  reason  was  that  we  thought 
it  would  be  an  interesting  stunt  to  see 


nor  the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Comiiany  had  a  photo  transmitting 
apparatus  in  Berlin  and  it  was  impossible 
to  use  the  air  mail  to  1-ondon  because 
the  planes  left  at  the  wrong  time. 

“H.  K.  Knickerbocker,  our  Berlin  cor¬ 
respondent,  let  us  know  of  these  rliffi- 
cultics  promptly  so  that  we  could  make 
other  arrangements.  The  trouble  was 
straightened  out  by  Raymond  Gram 
Swing,  our  man  in  London,  wIkj  arranged 
with  the  London  Daily  Mail  to  have  the 
use  of  its  photo  outfit  in  Berlin,  and  in 
this  way  the  page  of  formula  was  wire¬ 
lessed  to  London  and  then  relayed  tf> 
New  York. 

“Our  next  difficulty  appeared  when 
the  picture  began  to  arrive  an  inch  at 
a  time  and  we  discovered  that  the  inch 
of  copy  extended  up  and  down  the  page 
instead  of  across,  making  it  impossible 
to  reproduce  each  paragraph  as  it  arrived. 
The  copy  was  also  blurred  and.  at  first, 
the  Radio  Corporation  was  loath  to  re¬ 
lease  it.  Nevertheless  we  got  two  ver¬ 
tical  inches  for  the  first  sports  edition 
and  for  the  last  sports  we  were  able  to 
reproduce  the  first  two  paragraphs. 

“We  could  not  give  the  complete  text. 


OFFERING  ZONITE  PUFFS 

Pictorial  Information  Service  Buyiai 
Subscriptions  as  Bait 

Undisguised  publicity  for  Zonite  is 
being  sent  to  newspapers  by  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Information  Service,  New  York, 
in  mat  form  accompanied  by  a  promise 
of  a  year’s  subscription  as  bait  to  hook 
in  the  publishers  A  card  accompanying 
the  mat  explains  that  the  publisher  may 
receive  the  service  of  the  Pictorial  or¬ 
ganization  free  of  charge  and  that,  if 
he  decides  to  avail  himself  of  this  offer, 
he  may  enter  the  company’s  name  on  his 
subscription  list  and  send  them  a  bill. 

The  current  release  of  this  bureau 
deals  with  the  influenza  epidemic  and 
illustrates  various  methods  of  combating 
the  disease.  .Among  them  is  a  sugges¬ 
tion  to  “spray  your  throat  regularly  with 
Zonite.”  In  the  accompanying  text  the 
history  of  the  discovery  of  Zonite  is 
given.  The  word  “zonite”  is  not  capi¬ 
talized  in  this  part  of  the  release,  hut 
is  used  as  the  generic  name  for  tlie 
disinfectant. 

KUH  ILL  IN  BERLIN 

Frederick  Kuh,  chief  of  the  United 
Press  Berlin  staff,  is  seriously  ill  with 
influenza  in  Germany.  Mauritz  Halgrer. 
recently  transferred  to  the  Berlin  bureau 
from  Washington,  is  taking  charge. 


into  shape  for  publication,  but  most  of  it 
was  run  with  a  descrijition  of  the  dia¬ 
grams  not  printed.  The  entire  formula 
was  printed  the  fedlowing  day.  .A  sample 
of  tin-  photo  radio  reproduction  was  run 
on  .s-atiirday. 

Scientists  had  also  intormed  the  Her¬ 
ald  1  ribune  of  their  desire  to  examine 


.  ,  ,  :  ...  II  e>i  iiieii  uesiie  lo  examiiie 

Mason,  ’we  felt  that  any  story  so  well  formula,  according  to  Mr.  Draper, 
advertised  must  Ik-  interesting  to  the  got  it  over  here,  the 

average  perscrti.  Tne  roa<lcr,  natural  >,  more  valuable  contributum  to  journalism 
would  like  to  visualize  the  formula,  see  science  it  would  lie.”  he  said, 

the  actual  text,  despite  the  fact  that  it  •The  time  consumed  in  preparing  the 

was  written  in  German  ainl  ccMitainid  j|j^.  arranging  for 


I  he  .Ww’  Vork  Times  treated  the 
theory  from  a  different  standpoint  by 


.Siitulay  feature  section.  Feb.  3. 

Science  Service,  specializing  in  the 
syndication  of  scientific  news,  obtained 


how  the  photo  radio  transmission  worked,  an  analysis  of  the  Ein.stein  paper  by  Dr. 
In  transmitting  the  photo  we  received  Paul  R.  Heyl,  physicist  of  the  Untied 
splendid  ceKqieratioii  from  the  Radio  Cor-  States  Bureau  of  Standards  and  an  au- 
IKiration  of  America.  thority  on  Einstein’s  theories,  and  car- 

“We  found  many  difficulties  in  carry-  rj^  an  interview  with  the  Swedish 
ing  out  our  plan,  as  is  usual  in  newspafier  mathematician.  Prof.  Hermann  Weyd, 
stunts.  Neither  the  Radio  Corporation  now  at  Princeton. 


When  it  was  first  learned  that  Einstein 

— I 

On  the  Air 

with 

Major  White  j 

I 

A  three-times-a-week  j 
five  -  hundred  word 
radio  feature.  DU- 
tributed  by 

(  I 

I  Correot  News  Features,  Idc.  | 

I  Wasbuictvn,  D.  C.  I 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 


Many  Factories 
Work  Overtime 


Being  F.xcerpts  from  the  Annual  FinanciAl  Review  of 
The  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette*  January  8.  1929. 

Crompton  &  Knowles,  the  world's  largest  manufacturers 
of  fancy  looms — 40%  increase  in  production. 

Norton  Co. — Abrasive  departments  worked  day  and  night, 
machine  division  on  overtime  schedule. 

Heald  Machine  Co. — Worked  day  and  night. 

Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Machine  Tools — Worked  into  the 
evening  hours. 

Reed-Prentice  Co.,  Specialty  screw  products  for  automo¬ 
tive  trade — Operating  two  shifts. 

American  &  Wire  Co. — ^Three  plants  operating  on 

high  production  schedule. 

Sterling  Mills  and  Bell  Co.,  Worsted  for  automobile  uphol¬ 
stery — Worked  day  and  night. 

"Worcester  started  the  New  Year  with  the  assurance  of  a 
very  prosperous  twelve  months.  Those  plants  which  had 
been  dull  or  only  moderately  busy  took  on  new  activity. 
The  improvement  is  reflected  in  increased  emplo3mient.  It 
is  no  longer  a  rarity  to  see  a  plant  brilliantly  lighted  in  the 
night  hours.” 

This  great  market — the  second  largest  in  New  England — 
may  be  effectively  covered  through  one  newspaper,  at  one 
cost,  by  use  of  The  Telegram-Gazette. 

City  population .  204,560  City  circulation .  56,768 

Suburban  population .  206,429  Suburban  circulation.  33,247 

Circulation  within  25  miles  of  center  of  city .  96,813 

Total  Circulation .  100,288 

THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block,  Inc.,  National  Rapresentativa 
New  Yarti  Boston  Ckicago  Dstroit  PhiloSclykia  San  Fraacisoo 
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Tile  volume  of  wholesale  business  done  in 
Dallas  in  1928  was  estimated  bjr  the  Dallas 
Wholesale  Merchants’  Association  at  $882,000,000. 
Dallas  is  one  of  the  leading  wholesale  distributiiik; 
centers  of  the  country. 

More  than  1,600  national  concerns  have  estab¬ 
lished  branch  factories,  distributing  branches  or 
district  offices  in  Dallas. 

There  are  approximately  700  manufacturing 


DALLAS 

plants  in  Dallas,  producing  in  1937  goods  valued 
at  $165,000,000. 

Three  bond  issues  were  voted  in  1927  for  a 
total  amount  of  $30,000,000  to  be  spent  over  a 
Iieriod  of  nine  years  in  civic  improvements. 


Dallas  is  the  largest  inland  cotton  market  in 
the  world. 

Although  42nd  in  sire  among  American  cities 
in  1920,  Dallas  is  23rd  in  postal  receipts;  25th 
in  number  of  business  teletffiones;  15th  in  jobbing 
and  wholesaling;  and  5th  in  wholesale  millinery. 

During  recent  months  the  total  debits  at  Dal¬ 
las  lianks  have  about  equalled  the  COMBINED 
debits  of  Houston  and  San  Antonio  -the  other 
two  of  Texas’  ”big  three”  cities. 


One  of  Those  Bright  Cities 
of  The  [New  Southwest 

That  are  fast  becoming  the  world’s  best  market 


What  makes  a  good  market,  anyiiow? 
Demand.  And  spending-money  to  satisfy 
it.  And  easy  distribution  and  coverage. 

\outh  and  freshness  and  an  absence 
of  over-selling;  newly-forming  customs 
and  standards;  communities  that  have 
these  will  give  you  demand. 

Such  are  the  communities  of  the  New 
Southwest.  You  know  them  —  Dallas  — 
Houston  —  Tulsa  —  Shreveport  —  San 
Antonio  —  Fort  Worth  —  Oklahoma 
City  and  the  rest.  Bright,  alert  commu¬ 
nities  with  money  to  spend. 

Of  them  all  we  honestly  believe  Dallas 
is  the  best,  for  here  the  wealth  of  Texas 
centers;  round  about  our  hamlet  lie  the 
richest  farmlands  of  the  only  billion- 
dollar  farming  state;  within  our  market- 


area  are  the  most  thickly-settled  counties 
of  all  the  Southwest. 

And  among  our  people  the  life-long 
leadership  of  their  big  paper,  I'he  News, 
is  ably  seconded  now  by  The  Journal — 
fastest  growing  of  the  evening  papers. 

Advertisers  using  The  News  and  I  he 
Journal  secure  an  attractive  combination 
rate. 


’THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL 


Mcnil»crs  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 


The  John  Budd  Company, 
Representatives 
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CCX)LIDGE  SECRETARY 
TO  JOIN  N.  Y.  PAPER 


F.  Stuart  Crawford  Will  Become 
Member  of  Herald  Tribune  Staff  in 
Majr  as  Political  Adrisor — Was 
on  Old  N.  Y.  Tribune 


F.  Stuart  Crawford,  who  has  iK'cn 
one  of  President  Cooiidge’s  secretaries, 
will  join  the  staff  of  the  Sew  York 
IfercM  Tribune 
in  May,  it  was 
announced  this 
week.  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  is  planning 
an  extensive  tour 
of  Europe  with 
Mrs.  Crawford 
immediately  after 
March  4,  and  on 
his  return  to  this 
country  will  as¬ 
sume  his  n  e  w 
duties  as  polit¬ 
ical  editorial 
writer  and 
political  advisor. 

Mr.  Crawford,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Sidney  Crawford,  was  lx)rn  on  May  28, 
1876,  in  Lyons,  now  a  part  of  Clinton, 
la.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  Rdlins  College, 
Winter  Park,  Fla.,  and  of  Beloit  Col¬ 
lege,  Beloit.  Wis.  Upon  being  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Amherst  Cdlege  in  the  class 
of  1897  he  rejoined  the  Brooklyn  staff 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  where  he 
had  worked  during  the  IH'fe  vacation. 
Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish  War 
in  1898  he  became  head  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  office,  going  to  the  main  office  to  do 
{wlitics  in  1906. 

In  1915  he  became  secretary  to  the 
corporation  counsel  of  New  York  City 
when  l^mar  Hardy  succeeded  Frank  L. 
Polk  in  the  administration  of  Mayor 
M  itchel. 

Mr.  Crawford  resumed  newspaper 


work  in  January,  1918,  as  a  political 
writer  for  the  New  York  Sun  and  re¬ 
mained  with  the  Frank  A.  Munsey 
organization  when  the  New  York  Herald 
was  merged  with  the  Sun. 

He  became  assistant  to  Charles  D. 
Hilles,  first  vice-chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  National  Committee,  in  March, 
1924,  and  represented  him  in  Cleveland 
in  his  work  as  treasurer  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  arrangements  for  the  National 
Convention  in  that  city.  Following  the 
renr)mination  of  President  Coohdge  he 
assisted  Mr.  Hilles  in  establishing  and 
organizing  the  New  York  City  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  National  Committee  and 
remained  as  his  assistant  during  the 
campaign  and  until  the  end  of  the  year. 

Early  in  1925  Mr.  Crawford  bec^e 
secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Legisla¬ 
tion  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
New  York  County  Republican  Commit¬ 
tee,  of  which  Tfjmpkins  Mcllvaine  was 
chairman.  He  was  engaged  in  this  work 
when  President  Co<didge  appointed  him 
as  one  of  his  secretaries  at  the  White 
House  Dec.  1,  1925.  His  duties  there 
have  been  of  a  personal  and  confidential 
nature. 

In  1W2  Mr.  Crawford  married  Miss 
Mallei  R.  McLean,  of  Fllmira.  They 
liave  two  sons,  F.  Stuart  Crawford,  Jr., 
an  instructor  in  Greek  in  .\mherst  Col¬ 
lege  and  S.  Peak  Crawford,  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  literary  work. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  a  member  of  the 
Theta  Delta  Chi  Fraternity. 


ADDS  FOUR  COMIC  PAGES 

The  Roanoke  (V’a.)  Times  has  added 
four  pages  to  its  colored  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment,  liecoming  the  third  paper  in  the 
state  to  issue  eight-page  comic  sections. 
The  others  are  the  Richmond  Times- 
I>is{<atch  and  Richmond  Sacs- Leader. 


COOPER  MAY  GO  SOUTH 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of  the 
.■\s.sociated  Press,  may  go  to  Florida  to 
attend  the  annual  meeting  of  A.  P. 
members  of  that  state  Feb.  16  at  West 
Palm  Beach. 


CHANGES  IN  WORCESTER 


New  Assignment*  to  State  House  by 

Telegram-Gazette — Other  Shifts 

The  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Et’ening  Gazette  now  have  staff  men 
assigned  to  the  State  House  at  Boston. 
James  H.  Guilfoyle,  night  editor  of  the 
Telegram  for  the  past  year  and  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  city  editor  for  seven  years, 
is  representing  the  Daily  and  Sunday 
Telegram  and  Robert  I.  Smith,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Evening  Gazette, 
is  representing  that  newspaper.  Both 
men  will  remain  during  the  legislative 
session  and  possibly  one  of  them  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

The  assignment  of  the  men  to  the 
State  House  resulted  in  some  changes 
in  the  executive  management  of  the  two 
newspapers.  G.  Norman  Collie,  night 


“It  seem.s  rather  difficult  for  me 
to  visualize  the  Bronx,”  said  a  man 
who  w’as  “digging’  in”  on  the 
Greater  New  York  problem,  the 
other  day. 

“I  know  it  is  a  tremendous  area 
of  one  million  of  Cireater  New 
York’s  seven  millions,”  he  added. 

“But  haven’t  you  got  a  map  of 
some  sort  which  will  show  me  just 
w’hat  sections  of  the  Bronx  you 
cover  with  your  carrier  delivery? 

“I  can  always  read  the  news  of 
the  day,  with  a  lietter  understanding, 
when  the  newspaper  I  read  prints  a 
map  illustrating  the  scene  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  involved  in  the  new’s  article.” 

.So,  we  have  prepared  a  map  of 
the  Bronx,  24  x  30  inches,  setting 
forth  in  districts  the  e.xact  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  liroti.r  Home  Xcu'S. 

In  each  one  of  these  blocked  off 
areas  on  this  large  map,  we  print  the 
preci.se  jiresent  coverage  of  this 
newspaper. 

I'or  each  segment,  we  have  Route 
Books  which  give  the  names  and 
addresses  of  every 'family  served  in 
that  area.  These  are  open  for  the 
insjiection  of  advertisers,  and  they 
invariably  tally  with  figures  ujion 
the  map.  These  Route  Books  have 
been  checked  by  many  advertisers, 
and  no  one  has  neglected  to  compli¬ 
ment  the  Bronx  Home  Nexvs  upon 
their  amazing  accuracy,  after  such  a 
check  up. 

These  Route  Books  indicate  the 
jiaid  sub.scribers  who  constitute  our 
present  A.B.C.  Circulation  of  over 
103.500  Sunday,  and  over  99,400 
Daily,  Paid  Circulation. 

They  also  indicate  the  distribution 
made  for  the  development  of  addi¬ 
tional  A.B.C.  circulation,  and  give 
the  names  of  families  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  Bronx  Home  Neu’s  in  as 
precise  a  delivery,  by  our  regular 
carriers,  as  that  given  to  regular 
subscribers,  and  also  the  exact  dates 
covering  this  circulation  promotion. 

In  this  manner  you  may  ascer¬ 
tain  the  exact  A.B.C.,  and  also  the 
exact  promotion  circulation  con¬ 
stantly  carried  on  to  give  an  adver¬ 
tiser  complete  coverage  of  this  tre¬ 
mendous  borough  of  New  York. 

Well,  when  this  advertiser 
studied  this  map,  he  said : 


city  editor  of  the  Telegr^  is  takii^ 
the  night  editor’s  desk  during  Mr.  Guil- 
foyle’s  absence  and  Edward  Allen,  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  moves  on  to  the  city 
desk  nights,  with  Lari  Erickson  taking 
the  assistant  city  editor’s  assignment.  On 
the  Gazette  Charles  Chambers,  assign¬ 
ment  man,  moves  up  as  assistant  city 
editor. 


TO  TALK  ON  RADIO 

F.  A.  Arnold,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  development  for  the  National  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  will  address  a  meeting 
of  the  Technical  Publicity  Association 
at  the  .Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
Feh.  13.  B.  H.  Miller,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Permutit  Company  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  association’s  program  com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  placed  in  charge  of 
arrangements. 


“I  have  never  seen  any  territory 
in  the  United  States  so  thoroughly 
blanketed  by  one  newspaper.  Your 
claim  to  cover  every  English  speak¬ 
ing  home  in  the  Bronx  with  the 
Home  News,  either  by  Daily  and 
Sunday  A.B.C.  sales  or  by  regfularly 
delivered  promotion  copies  is  com¬ 
pletely  substantiated.” 

“How  do  you  do  it?”  he  said. 

“Well,”  I  replied,  “it  has  taken 
twenty-one  years  of  painstaking 
effort  to  perfect  the  building  and 
distribution  of  this  newspaper. 
The  results  to  local  merchants  par¬ 
ticularly  have  been  so  satisfactory 
that  these  merchants  have  beer, 
willing  to  pay  increased  rates  from 
time  to  time  for  not  only  the  in- 
crea.sed  A.B.C.  circulation  but  also 
for  any  amount  of  promotion  cir¬ 
culation  furnished  by  this  news- 
jiajier.  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
newspaper  like  the  Bronx  Home 
Ne7vs — one  which  does  the  job  for 
an  advertiser  more  thoughtfully  in 
its  own  field?” 

And  he  answered:  “No.” 

We  would  like  to  mail  this  map 
of  the  Bronx  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  who  are  contemplating 
entering  the  New  York  Market. 
We  consider  it  invaluable  to  anyone 
who  is  eager  to  turn  the  knob  on  the 
door  of  Greater  New  York. 

Here  in  the  Bronx  you  can  test 
out  your  product,  because  the  Bronx 
is  representative  of  New  York ;  and 
you  can  cover  it  completely  through 
the  use  of  one  newspaper,  at  the 
cost  of  30  cents  an  agate  line. 

The  Bronx  Home  Nnvs  has  done 
this  job  alone  for  other  advertisers 
• — it  can  do  it  for  you. 

Woolworth  Tower,  N.  Y. 

National  Ret>resent(Uive 
“The  Home  News” 


Tzar  off  this  slip  and  mail; 
Please  send  “Bronx  Home  News  Map"  to 


1  -2-3-4-S 

There  Are  Five  Wood  Mats 
to  Serve  Five  Particular  Needs 


Wood  “Standard’* 

Wood  “SpeedmaU” 

Wood  “Special  Conditioned’’ 
Wood  “Marathon” 

Wood  “Metropolitan” 

YOU  may  condition  them  in  your  own 
plant,  or  you  may  buy  them  “condi¬ 
tioned”  at  our  mill.  Either  way,  you  will 
find  the  Wood  Dry  Mat  easier  to  work 
with  and  more  certain  of  better  printing 
results. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

5TILLWATE.R.  N.Y. 


WOOD 

DRY 

MATS 


ALWAYS  UNIFOAM 


F.  SrtJAlT  CSAWFOIO 


‘T  Can  Always  Understand 
a  Map,”  He  Said 

Bv  k.  F.  R.  Huntsman 
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TIhe  Adverfiisii  in^  Leadeirs 
ofTIhe  lUmited  States 

New  York  Times  30,838,954 
Chicago  Tribune  30,512,1 12 
Detroit  News  . . .  30,459,968 

Figure*  in  Line*  for  Year  1928  Weekday  and  Sunday  Combined 

^  r 


During  1928,  The  Detroit  News  set  a  new  record 
in  newspaper  advertising — ^that  of  being  the  only 
newspaper  in  America  to  be  either  first,  second  or 
third  for  15  consecutive  years. 

A  remarkable  feature  about  The  Detroit  News’  out¬ 
standing  advertising  record  is  the  fact  that  but  two 
newspapers — and  those  in  cities  of  many  times 
Detroit’s  population — exceeded  its  total  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  year. 


In  weekday  advertising,  however.  The  Detroit  News 
led  the  world,  leading  the  second  medium  by  a  total 
of  more  than  2,000,000  lines! 

Such  outstanding  preference  for  The  Detroit  News 
is  no  more  remarkable  than  the  thorough  coverage 
of  Deroit  homes  possible  through  The  News  for  in 
this  large  and  especially  rich  city.  The  News  reaches 
4  out  of  every  5  homes  taking  any  English  news¬ 
paper. 


How  Newspapers  of  America  Stand  in  Advertising 


1.  New  York  Times  . 30,838,954 

2.  Chicago  Tribune  . 30,512,112 

3.  Detroit  News . 30,459,968 

4.  Washington  Star  . 26,951,387 

5.  Pittsburgh  Press . 24,401,653 

6.  Los  Angeles  Times  . 23,348,948 

7.  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch . 21,495,880 

8.  Columbus  Dispatch  . 21,114,379 

9.  Chicago  Daily  News . 20,861,232* 

10.  Los  Angeles  Examiner . 20,395,942 

11.  New  York  Herald-Tribune . 19,707,974 

12.  Philadelphia  Bulletin . 19,260,626* 

13.  Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 18,768,355 

14.  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune . 18,615,202 

15.  Milwaukee  Journal . 18,538,116 

16.  Brooklyn  Eagle . 18,506,860 

17.  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune . 18,184,908 

18.  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  . 17,738,896 

19.  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  . 17,449,942* 

20.  Indianapolis  News  . 17,390,001* 

21.  San  Francisco  Examiner  . 17,346,727 


*Week(ia)r8  Only. 


22.  Flint  Journal  . 17,136,210* 

23.  Seattle  Times  . 17,083,878 

24.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer . 17,054,475 

25.  New  York  Sun  . 16,638,920* 

26.  Buffalo  News . 16,293,879* 

27.  Baltimore  Sun . 15,965,146 

28.  Boston  Globe . 15,902,906 

29.  Boston  Herald . 15,868,746 

30.  Los  Angeles  Herald . 15,833,188* 

31.  Houston  Chronicle  . 15,567,902 

32.  Cleveland  Press  . 15,516,750* 

33.  Dayton  News  . .' . 15,444,254 

34.  Atlanta  Journal . 15,433,348 

35.  Grand  Rapids  Press . 15,293,334* 

36.  Dallas  Times-Herald  . 15,292,426 

37.  Detroit  Free  Press . 15,088,080 

38.  Cincinnati  Times  Star . 14,994,734* 

39.  Detroit  Times  . 14,647,514 

40.  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  . 14,577,416 

41.  Providence  Bulletin  . 14,541,066 

42.  Chicago  American  . 14,529,489 


Moat  of  tha  ohovm  Hguraa  mro  from  official  annual  atatamant  of  Tha  Nau> 
York  Evaning  Poat,  A  faw  ora  from  trada  papara  and  othar  aourcaa. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  9 ,  1  9  2  9- 


From  ^  The  Chicago  Evening 

8  7. 


"^The  Chicago  Exeninji;  American  Market 
is  the  term  applied  to  the  tabulated  facts 
gathered  in  a  survey  made  in  Chicago  by 
Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  of  Indianapolis, 
financed  by  this  newspaper  but  independ¬ 
ently  conducted.  It  is  presented  to  ad\  er- 
tisers  and  adxertising  agencies,  at  their 
offices,  in  graphic  motion  picture  or  chart 
form,  with  a  supplementary  book-presen¬ 
tation  for  extended  study.  Appointments 
for  either  presentation  may  be  made 
directly  with  this  newspaper,  or  through 
any  of  its  offices  or  representatix  es. 


1  he  Chirnsf*  Event nir  Ameru an  is  one  of  the  28  Hearst  Ncicspapers  read  by 
tnore  than  ticenty  tniUion  people — \Ietnher  of  International  A  eics  Service, 
I  niversal  Service  and  .diidit  Bureau  of  Circnlations. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  ,  1929 
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American  Market: 

50 

w 

of  the  Chicago  Evening  American’s 
housewife -readers,  by  their  own 
acknowledgment,  read  advertising 
when  planning  shopping  trips. 

I 

Housewife-readers  comprise  79.25^ 
of  the  Chicago  Evening  American’s  i 

city  and  suburban  circulation, 
which  averaged  503,007  in  1928. 

Only  77.62^  of  Chicago  housewives 
generally  acknowledge  reading 
advertising  when  planning  shop¬ 
ping  trips. 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  9,  1929 


MUSSOLINI  DIGNIFIED  JOURNALISM  IN 
ITALY,  ROME  NEWSPAPER  MAN  SAYS 

Dictator  Cleaned  Up  ‘‘Blackmail  Press/’  Angelo  Guidi,  Roma 
Messaggero,  Declares — Dailies  Do  Not  Care  to  Attack 
Him  Any  More  than  U.  S.  Would  Lindbergh 


Mussolini  dignified  Italian  jour¬ 
nalism,  strengthened  it,  and  made 
it  better  than  it  ever  was  before  for 
both  newspaper 
wf)rkers  and  the 
general  public, 
according  to  An¬ 
gelo  Guidi,  of 
the  Roma  Mes- 
saggero,  who  is 
now  visiting  the 
LTnited  States. 
Interviewed  this 
week,  Mr.  Guidi 
declared  that 
most  of  the  at¬ 
tacks  made  in 
this  country 
Aucelo  Guid,  against  t  h  e  so- 
called  gag  rule 
of  the  Italian  dictator  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  critics  are  comparing  condi¬ 
tions  in  Italy  with  those  in  the  United 
States. 

"There  can  l)e  no  comparison  between 
tibe  Italian  and  American  pef>ple,”  he 
■aid.  “Italy  needs  Mussolini  now.  In 
a  few  years  the  country  may  l>e  granted 
more  freedom.  Hut  t<Klay  that  is  im¬ 
possible.” 

Mr.  Guidi  cxplaine<l  that  he  was 
speaking  from  the  experience  of  2.s 
years  on  Italian  newspapers.  Before 
Mittsolini  cleaned  up  the  press,  black¬ 
mail  was  commonly  practiced,  he  said. 
Editors  and  owners  were  not  held 

responsible  for  what  was  written  in  the 
papCTS.  Subordinates  were  held  and 

ptmished  by  the  government.  Conditif)ns 
were  uncertain  for  newspaper  men. 

Papers  were  started  easily  and  died 

qnkkly.  N'ewspai)er  men  were  not  re- 
•pected.  Anyone  could  get  work  on  a 
paper,  and  the  riffraff  were  in  the 
saddle,  collecting  briln-s  for  favorable 
rtories  and  takine  monev  for  suppress¬ 
ing  inside  information.  The  press  had 
not  become  entirely  rotten,  hut  it  was 
beaded  that  way. 

*TTien  Mussolini  came  along  with  his 
roles  for  the  press  so  misunderstood  in 
Ais  country,"  Mr.  Guidi  continued. 
"What  these  rules  did  was  to  make  our 
press  honest  and  stable. 

‘The  censor.ship  imposed  is  not  so 
nrach  political  as  it  is  a  moral  question. 
The  censorship  is  handled  by  the  prefec- 
tares.  A  paper  is  assembled  without 
any  governmental  supervision  and  the 
first  copies  printed  are  submitted  to  the 
Ptcfecture.  He  cuts  out  offending  mat¬ 
ter.  A  few  memths  ago  a  writer  on 
Popolo  Italia,  Mussolini's  own  paper, 
wrote  something  the  prefecture  consid¬ 
ered  obscene  and  this  paper  was  likewise 
sequestered  as  we  call  this  censorship 
by  the  prefectures. 

“There  are  jwpers  opposing  Mussolini 
in  Italy.  But  it  is  true  they  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  inflame  their  readers  against 
him.  Nor  do  they  care  to.  Mussolini 
is  a  great  popular  hero.  The  Italian 
wess  hesitates  to  say  anything  against 
nim._  He  might  not  ptinish.  But  the 
fascist!  would.  It  is  comparable  to  the 
treatment  of  Lindbergh  by  your  press. 
Attack  Lindbergh  and  every  10  who 
would  be  pleased  would  be  matched  by 
10,000  who  would  turn  against  the  at¬ 
tacker.” 

Mussolini  has  made  laws  covering 
what  were  formerly  private  contracts  be¬ 
tween  newspaper  workers  and  their  em- 
Moyers  in  Italy  accordinr'  to  Mr.  Guidi 
contracts,  respecting  wages  and 
working  conditions,  were  first  agreed 
upon  through  the  Association  Italiana 
ddla  Stampa,  now  the  Federatione  Ital¬ 
iana  della  Stampa.  They  provide  a  mini- 
nmm  wage  for  newspaper  men  of  1.000 
francs,  or  $.10  a  month,  corresponding  to 
$200  a  month  in  this  country.  From 
this  minimum,  wages  range  to  a  high 
of  175  a  day  for  non-shareholding  edi¬ 
tors.  The  law  further  provides  that  a 


newspaper  cannot  discharge  a  man  who 
has  worked  more  than  6  months  on  the 
staff  without  giving  him  6  months  extra 
pay.  Department  heads  discharged  must 
be  given  12  months  pay,  instead  of  six. 
.And  after  a  year  of  service,  an  employer 
discharging  a  staff  member  must  give 
him  a  month's  pay  for  every  year  of 
service.  Thus  if  you  have  been  working 
for  a  paper  LS  years  and  are  discharged 
you  are  given  six  months  extra  pay  and 
an  additional  15  months,  making  a  total 
of  21  months  pay.  In  other  ways  news¬ 
paper  men  are  well  treated  in  Italy  under 
Mussrdini.  Their  railroad  fare  is  lower 
than  the  regular  rate.  They  get  special 
preference  in  telephone  charges,  and  there 
is  a  newspaper  colony  in  Rome  set  up  by 
Mussolini  where  rents  are  cheap. 

“Considering  our  peculiarities  as  a 
people,  we  are  satisfied  under  Mussolini's 
rule."  Mr.  Guidi  continued.  “There  are 
no  strikes  now,  no  lock-outs ;  everything 
must  be  arbitrated.  And  the  nation  is 
l>eginning  to  pay  its  debts.” 

Mr.  Guidi  has  his  own  critical  opin¬ 
ions  in  regard  to  American  newspapers. 

“Italians  do  not  like  yfiur  papers,"  he 
said.  “Thev  admire  them.  They  con¬ 
sider  you  give  too  much  prominence  to 
things  that  are  not  important.  With  the 
great  facilities  you  have  at  your  disposal, 
we  feel  you  should  be  less  superficial 
than  -on  are.” 

Mr.  Guidi  was  sent  here  to  this  coun¬ 
try  hv  an  Italian  newspaper  syndicate 
to  write  about  the  election  and  to  visit 
cities  in  this  country  describing  how  the 
Italians  are  livintr  here.  Now  he  expects 
he  mav  remain.  He  has  been  promise<l  a 
government  post  in  the  United  States, 
supervising  the  Italian  press  here.  Mrs. 
Gtiidi  who  will  join  him  here,  is  editor 
of  Tn’rre,  a  Fascist  paper  of  Rome.  She 
has  written  a  numl)er  of  novels,  and  is 
known  among  Italian  journalists  as  one 
who  has  interviewed  more  royalty  and 
celebrities  than  anv  other  living  writer 
in  Ttalv  todav.  .Awaiting  his  government 
appointment,  Mr.  Guidi  is  writing  for 
Progressn  Italo- Americano  of  New 
York. 

JOURNALISM  TOUR  PLANNED 

Plans  have  been  comifletefi  for  the  third 
annual  tour  of  University  of  Oklahoma 
journalism  students  which  will  take  them 
through  several  of  the  larger  northern 
cities.  The  party  will  visit  Kansas  City. 
■St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Detroit,  and  then 
cross  over  into  Canada.  l-'rom  there 
they  will  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  they  will  be  guests  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  for  the  inauguration  of 
Herbert  Hoover.  The  personnel  will 
cfmsist  of  Dr.  E.  M.  .Antrim,  president 
of  the  university.  Mrs.  Antrim,  Professor 
Gilbert  Garretson  and  25  selected  jour¬ 
nalism  students. 


When  the 

St.  Louis 
Post'Dispatch 

decided  on  a  Special  Edi¬ 
tion  to  celebrate  its  .SOth 
Anniversary 

it  selected  the 

John  B.  Gallagher  Company 

of  45  W.  45th  St.,  New  York 

to  secure  the  advertising 
for  the  edition. 


WE  KEEP  OUR  AMATEUR 
STANDING,  ANYWAY 

Newspaper  offices  are  not 

places  of  employment,  the  at¬ 
torney-general  of  Wisconsin  has 
ruled,  at  least,  he  does  not  con¬ 
strue  them  as  such  under  the 
maximum  hour  law  of  the  state. 
The  Wisconsin  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  asked  the  attorney-general 
for  a  ruling  and  was  told  that 
newspapers  are  not  in  the  list  of 
places  of  employment  covered  in  a 
certain  section  of  the  maximum 
hour  law.  Now  the  commission 
wants  to  know  if  a  portion  of  the 
statute  alluding  to  any  gainful  oc¬ 
cupation  would  not  apply. 


WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Policeman  Awarded  $800,  Although 

Not  Mentioned  Directly  in  Article 

Although  a  letter  published  by  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune,  recently, 
condemning  “deadheads  holding  soft 
political  jobs”  in  Covington,  Ky.,  did 
not  directly  mention  him,  Harry  Haines, 
Covington  motorcycle  policeman,  was 
recently  awarded  a  verdict  of  $800 
against  the  paper  by  the  Kentucky  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court,  and  the  verdict  was  sustained 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  Feb.  1. 

Under  the  caption  “A  Kentucky  Ob¬ 
server,"  the  Tribune  published  an  article 
addressed  to  the  editor,  in  which  it  was 
suggested  that  “the  pruning  knife  should 
be  used  in  weeding  out  deadheads  hold¬ 
ing  soft  pcilitical  jobs.”  The  article  also 
.said  “Covington  should  start  houseclean- 
ing  with  the  motorcycle  cops.” 

At  the  time  the  article  was  written 
Covington  had  two  motorcycle  policemen, 
Haines  being  one  of  them. 

A.  P.  CLAIMS  RECORD 

Associated  Press  is  claiming  a  new 
high  memliership  record,  with  1.2^ 
newspapers  taking  the  service. 


PORTER  NAMED  M.  E.  OF 
NEWARK  STAR-EAGLE 

New  York  Times  Men  Assumed  New 
Duties  Feb.  2 — Began  Career 
on  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 

Post 

Russell  Porter,  for  the  past  eight 
years  on  the  news  staff  of  the  New  York 
Times,  was  this  week  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Star- 
Eagle,  Paul  Block  paper,  and  started  his 
new  work  immediately. 

While  on  the  New  York  Times  Mr. 
Porter  covered  numerous  important 
assignments.  In  1926  when  Col.  Thomp¬ 
son  went  to  investigate  conditions  in  the 
Philippines,  Mr.  Porter  was  sent  by  the 
Times  to  cover  the  story.  He  repre¬ 
sented  the  Times  on  the  Vestris  disaster, 
the  Hall-Mills  case,  and  the  Walter 
Ward  mystery  among  other  stories. 

Mr.  Porter  was  graduated  from  the 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  high  school  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  staff  of  the 
liridget'ort  Post  in  1911.  In  that  year  he 
became  sports  editor  of  the  Post,  and  in 

1912  sat  in  as  city  editor  and  Sunday 
editor.  He  first  came  to  New  York  in 

1913  and  joined  the  old  New  York  Press. 
While  on  the  Press  he  also  took  special 
courses  at  Cedumbia  University. 

In  1915,  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Neu' 
York  World.  On  the  World  he  worked 
on  the  general  staff  and  for  some  time 
was  assistant  dramatic  editor.  After  six 
vears  on  the  World  he  joined  the  Times 
in  1921. 

U.  P.  FETES  FRIED 

Capt.  George  Fried,  commander  of  the 
S.  S.  .America,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
luncheon  Feb.  5  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New 
York,  given  by  Karl  A.  Bickel,  presi¬ 
dent  of  United  Press.  It  was  attended 
by  U.  P.  staff  men  and  Ted  O.  Thack- 
rey,  associate  editor  of  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram. 


I  Certified  Satisfaction  | 

%  ^ 

Ig  In  over  400  stereotype  foundries  throughout  S 

®  the  country  the  name  “Certified”  on  dry  mats  ha-s  X 

g  become  synonymous  with  “satisfied.”  X 

These  publishers  know  from  daily  experience  X 

that  Certified  Dry  Mats  enable  them  to  produce  X 

clearly  and  cleanly  printed  papers.  The  mechani-  £ 

cal  staffs  know  that  they  can  depend  upon  Cer-  £ 

tifieds  to  get  their  presses  going  on  time  and  get  £ 

their  i>apers  out  on  the  street  on  time.  X 

Publishers  and  stereotypers  know  that  Cer-  X 

'  tified  service  is  not  complete  unless  and  until  X 

j  I  they  are  thoroughly  satisfied  —  and  they  are 

'  '  thoroughly  satisfied.  X 

'I  If  you  are  looking  for  that  kind  of  satisfac-  \ 

g  tion  ij\  your  stereotype  foundry  we  respectfully  X 

g  invite  you  to  give  Certifieds  a  thorough  trial.  £ 

g  To  use  Certifieds  is  to  be  satisfied.  X 

g  To  compare  is  to  know.  X 


HilAOm  W  TMl 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

340  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


for  wet  mat  printing  with  DRY  MAT  facility —  use  CERTIFIEDS 
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The 

GREATEST  CIRCULATION 
COMBINATION  ON 
EARTH; 


King  Features  Syndicate 
International  Feature  Service 


Girding  the  world,  K.  F.  S.  is  righdy  known  as  **the  greatest  circulation  com¬ 
bination  on  earth.** 


Newspaper  Feature  Service 
Premier  Syndicate 
International  Illustrated  News 

International  Newsreel  Photo 
Department 


The  average  daily  net  paid  circulation  of  its  clients  is  23,000,000.  This  figure 
represents  merely  the  actual  number  of  newspapers  printed  daily.  The  total 
number  of  K.  F.  S.  readers  may  be  estimated  by  your  own  system  of  computing 
readers  from  basic  circulation. 


Even  if  only  one  person  read  each  newspaper,  this  23,000,000  rock-bottom 
circulation  would  equal  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States. 


K.  F.  S.  has  won  its  pre-eminent  position  by  supplying  to  newspapers  not  only 
throughout  America  but  throughout  the  world  a  complete  product  of  features 
of  unparalleled  quality  and  importance,  and  by  giving  to  the  publisher  more 
circulation  for  his  money  than  he  ever  bought  before. 


KING 


Features  Syndicate 

ln€*orp€»rated 

2  Columbus  Circle 
New  York  City 

The  Feature  Cross-Roads  of  the  World 


These  23,000,000  daily  newspapers  with  approximately  100,000,000  readers 
prove  that  the  features  of  K.  F.  S.  have  prestige,  distinction  and  pulling  power. 


And  that  is  why  K.  F.  S.  is  without  question  **the  greatest  circulation  combina¬ 
tion  on  earth.** 


y  / ' 


N.  Y.  CIRCULATION  MEN 
HONOR  BROWN 


CIRCULATORS  HOLD  LUNCHEON  MEETING  IN  NEW  YORK 


Present  President  of  Editor  dc  Pub¬ 
lisher  with  Cold  Card  as  Token  of 
Life  Membership  in  I.  C.  M.  A. 
at  Luncheon  in  New  York 


N’c\v  ^'ork  '  ity  circulation  managers 
and  inemtxTN  of  the  International  Circu¬ 
lation  Association  this  week  presented  a 
gold  card  to  James  W.  Hrown.  president 
of  KniTOR  <t  l*fBi.isHKR.  in  tf>ken  of  the 
life  meml»ership  voted  him  at  the  annual 
I.  C.  M.  A.  convention  in  I’ittshurgh 
last  June.  The  presentati<Mt  was  made 
at  a  luncheon  at  the  N'ew  ^’ork  Athletic 
Qub.  with  James  McKernaii,  former 
I.  C.  M.  A.  president,  as  toastmaster. 
The  inscri|rtioii  on  the  card  read: 

“In  recognition  of  valued  service 
rendered  the 

I  .N  TtJ( NATION  At.  (  JKCl: I.ATION 

Man.a«-J(s  .Association 
Its  ni<-mlK-rs  el<*ct  on  June  10.  1928. 
at  Pittshurgh.  I’a..  to 
Li  I  F  Mkmkfjishii' 

.\Ir.  Jamks  Wrioht  Hrow'.n 
Pnlilisher,  The  KniToR  &•  Pcki.ishfr 
Me  Iieiiig  thereby  extended  all 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  p<-rifKl  <t{  his  natural 
life. 

J.  .\l.  Avnk.vbkrc.. 

I’rrsiilnit, 

'  i.ARFM  F  Kvstfr. 

Secretary-Treasurer." 
Sp<akers  w<-re  .Mr.  .Annenlx-rir.  jtresi- 
dent  of  th<-  I.  (L  M.  A.;  Kidicrt  B. 
McClean.  general  manager  (iannett 
Newspapers;  I>ester  L.  Jones,  executive 
secretary.  Publishers  Association  of  New 
A’ork  City;  S.  P.  Booth,  president  Inter- 
borough  N’ews  Company;  Thomas  J. 
IV>\vIing.  circulation  «-<»unselor  Scripps- 
Howard  NewspajK-rs;  Kdward  S.  Dob¬ 
son.  circulation  manager  Hrooklyn  Time.t, 
and  \.  L.  .MacKinnon.  Others  pr«-sent 
were :  Robert  Cresswell.  Sc'tV  York 
Herald  Tribune :  Benjamin  Bloom.  .Wte 
York  .American:  Seth  I.  M<Mire.  Hrnok- 
lyn  h.aale .  Harry  H.  Irish.  Sne  York 
r.7’emna  It'orld;  Nelson  K.  Hoover.  .Wtc 
York  H  'orld '  Abram  Newman.  .Vcti’ 
York  l:7‘e»in<i  Post:  I.  L.  Masenack. 
AVrc’  York  Sun:  Charles  C.  Canavan. 
.Vnc  York  C,raphie :  O.  O.  Scattergood. 
AVtc  York  Morniuii  Telei/raph :  C,eorge 
I.  Tresham.  Brooklyn  Standard  I'uioii: 
Janus  J.  Winters.  S'ete  York  Telcfiraui: 
Charles  Waterfield.  .Vcrc  York  Times ; 
Jfihn  C.  Mansfield.  .Wtc  York  .louruat: 
and  Peter  A.  Bloom.  Wte  York  Paily 
Mirror. 


Memller^  and  guests  of  Inlernatioiial  Circulation  Managers'  Association  photographed  at  luncheon  for  James  Wright  Krown 
at  the  New  A  ork  Athletic  fdub  Fell.  6.  Front,  row,  left  to  right;  .Ahram  Newman,  Meu)  York  Evening  Posli  O.  O.  Seal- 
tergood.  .Aeic  York  Morning  Telegraph;  Pete  Bloom.  .\ea-  York  Mirror;  E.  S.  Dobson.  Brmtklyn  Daily  Times;  J.  M. 
.Annenberg.  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  James  W.  Brown,  president  of  Editor  &  Publisher;  James  McKernan.  toastma-ler: 
(iharles  Canasan.  Aeu  >  orfc  Graphic;  E.  McKinnon.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  (Charles  Walerfield.  .Veu-  York  Times: 
S.  P.  Booth.  Iiiterboroiigh  News  Compans  :  Robert  Cres-well.  Aeu-  York  Herald-Tribune;  Lester  I..  Jones.  Publi.shers'  .As-o. 
ciation  of  New  A  ork  C.it> ;  Harry  Irish,  Sieu  York  Evening  W  ftrld;  Seth  J.  Moore.  Brooklyn  Eagle;  J.  E.  Hasenack.  ,Aeic 
York  Sun;  tieorge  Tre*hani.  Brooklyn  Slimdsird  I  nion;  Ben  Bloom.  Aeie  )  ork  .4meriean;  John  .Mansfield.  iVeic  )  ork 
Evening  Jmirnat.  Rear  row.  left  to  right:  Thomas  J.  Dowling.  S-rippvHoward  Newspapers;  Robert  B.  McC.lean.  fiaiiiiett 

Newspaper-:  Norman  Hoover,  Sew  York  If  mid. 


of  .Mcis  Brothers  Dry  <nN>ds  company, 
Danville,  III. 

"What  Has  Been  .\cc<implislud  in  Our 
New  Year  Lditions,*’  Leo  H.  Sheehan, 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  timimrer-Sews. 

"Propaganda  vs.  News,’’  Walter 
.Montgomery,  .llhaiiy  find.) 

Tribune. 

The  annual  election  of  otficers  will 
close  the  l-'ehruary  meeting. 


Extra  Dividends 
For  Readers 


ASSIGNMENTS  OF  1856 


Recalled  in  Interview  by  99- Year-Old 
St.  Louis  Newspaper  Man 

Daniel  M.  (irissoin,  '>*>  years  old  on 
Ian.  2(»,  gave  an  interview  on  his  birth- 
dav  to  St.  Ia>uis  newsiiajK-r  men,  remi¬ 
niscing  on  the  pioneer  newspaiier  days  of 
that  city.  Seventy-three  years  ago,  he 
-aid.  he  representeil  the  .St.  Louis  Setes 
on  the  first  trip  of  a  train  over  the  Pa¬ 
cific  (now  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road)  from  .St.  I.fniis  to  leffersoii  City. 
The  train  tell  through  a  wrecked  bridge 
and  .H  lives  were  lo.st.  Mr.  (irissom  re¬ 
called,  and  his  assignment  to  report  a  joy¬ 
ride  turned  into  a  tragic  account  of  the 
loss  of  many  prominent  citizens.  Me  al^> 
reportefl  the  Lincoln- Douglass  debates  in 
18.^.  Mr,  (irissom  was  for  many  years 
on  the  staff  of  the  old  Mi.ssouri  Repub- 
liran,  later  the  .St.  Louis  Republic. 


I.ikf  otlirr  luisiiios  ronriTiis  tin*  Lot> 

Xiifirleti  Tinifs  f'ivefs  rarrfiil  attention  to  the  iinprove- 
ineiit  of  its  product.  During  1928.  'I'iines*  readers 
reeei\ed  f  more  a^ate  lines  of  news  and 

otlier  editorial  matter  than  was  printed  hy  any  other 
I. os  \npeles  newspaper. 


PREPARING  INLAND  PROGRAM 


New»priiit,  Cornstalk  Paper,  Radio 

Among  Topics  for  Chicago  Meet 

.A  wid<-  varietv  of  subjects  will  come 
up  f.  ir  discussion  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Inland  Daily  Press  .Association,  to  he 
hi'ld  at  the  .Morrison  hotel,  Chicago,  Feb. 
19  and  20,  according  to  the  partially 
aimpicted  program,  just  announced. 

The  first  half  day's  program  will  be 
devoted  to  reports  of  committees,  hut  as 
in  the  past  these  reports  are  certain  to 
be  priKliictive  of  interesting  general  dis- 
cunskbis. 

"Mow  to  .Sell  Newspajicr  Space"  and 
"How  It  Is  Being  Purchased”  will  be 
told  by  two  news|>ai)er  men.  Some  new 
ideas  on  special  editions  will  be  presented, 
and  a  discussion  is  listed  on  the  subject 
of  the  priiposed  new  calendar. 

W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president  of 
AIlK-rt  Frank  &•  Co.,  will  tell  of  plans 
for  the  International  .Advertising  .Asso¬ 
ciation  meeting  in  Berlin  this  summer. 

Ill  connection  with  the  report  on  the 
print  paper  situation,  an  answer  will  Ik- 
given  to  the  criticisms  of  cornstalk  paper 
now  being  circulated  by  the  wckkI  pulj) 
peotilc,  according  to  Inland  members. 
Other  topics  of  interest  will  be  radio 
programs  and  aviation. 

.A  few  of  the  topics  definitely  assigned 
and  the  men  who  will  discuss  them 
follow : 

_  “How  We  Handle  Newspaper  .Adver¬ 
tising,"  Karl  Maffitt,  advertising  manager 


\  aliie  to  reailer^i  has  always  maih*  ihi*  I.os  .\ngelos 
rimes  an  outstanding  example  of  a  newspaper  that 
is  ■■  hoiight  '*  rather  than  “  .sold." 


WOULD  CURB  LIGHT  ADS 


The  Times  serves  the  largest  hody  of  newspaper  suh- 
scrihers  on  the  Pacific  (^oast.  It  is  read  eagerly — 
attentively — thoroughly.  Its  growth  in  eirculation 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  Los  .Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
ciseo  morning  newspapers  combined. 


New  York  Legislator  Proposes  Jail 
and  Fine  for  Trespassing  Projectors 

.A  hill  intriKluced  in  the  New  York 
state  legislature  by  .'senator  Samuel 
Hofstadter  would  curb  Broadway’s  new¬ 
est  fad  in  advertising— dashing  lights  on 
other  buildings. 

Hofstadter  would  amend  the  penal  law 
to  make  it  punishable  by  imiirisoiiinent 
for  not  more  than  six  iiKinths  or  fine 
not  exceeding  $250  or  lioth  for  anyboily 
to  “jirojcct”  business  notices  by  rays  of 
light  or  otherwise  on  "rocks,  trees,  walls, 
fences  or  other  structures"  without  con¬ 
sent  of  the  <iwncr. 


MUST  PRINT  OFFICIAL  NEWS 

.-Ml  newspai>ers  published  in  Spain 
must  reserve  one-sixteenth  of  their  total 
space  for  the  publication  of  governmental 
communications  and  “editorials”  direct¬ 
ing  iniblic  opinion,  according  to  a  decree 
submitted  by  (jencral  Primo  de  Rivera. 
Spanish  Dictator,  for  the  King’s  signa¬ 
ture,  I-'eb.  .1. 


Pacific  Coast  Rf^isentative: 

K.  4.  HiHu'rll 

Maikft  St.  Whitp  ll«^ry  Stuart  Bldff. 

KianciM-ti  Seattle 


Pastern  Representative: 
Wlllliunii.  Lawrence  1:  Creamer  Co. 

N.  Micliigan  Kiwi  ;!K.%  .Mailiiu  ii  \\r 
rhicawo  NiW  York 


GAINlfO 

lines  op 


While  authoritative  statistics  are  not  obtainable,  all  indications  point 
to  the  fact  that  THE  ADVERTISING  INCREASE  OF  THE  ST. 
LOUIS  STAR  LAST  YEAR  WAS  THE  GREATEST  OF  ANY 
DAILY  (6-day)  NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Whereas  453,552  lines  of  The  Star’s  increase  was  the  result  of  excess  copy 
received  from  seven  large  merchants  during  a  10-week  period  in  which  they 
withheld  all  advertising  from  another  St.  Louis  newspaper,  the  balance — 
MORE  THAN  A  MILLION  LINES — was  composed  of  gains  in  every 
major  division  of  advertising  .  .  .  local,  national,  want  ads  and  real  estate.  i 

I  The  Star’s  gains  in  various  subdivisions  of  local  advertising,  follow:  ^ 

I  J 

»  Womeii*s  Clothing  . . .  134«202 
.  Grocery  Sundries  ....  6,326 
Motion  Picture  ....  30,935 
Department  Store  539,191 
Public  Service  ...  15,285 
Automobile  ....  50,964 
Furniture ....  249,036 
Grocery ....  155*686 
Jewelry ....  11,289  A 

^  ^fobacco ....  1,452 

K  Musical ...  23,839 

Shoe  . . .  31*256  pW 
Drug . .  19*788  Mw 

and  here’s  mother  record  M 

^  established  in  1928 —  WM 
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PUBLISHER  PROMISES  NEWARK  STORES 
SHOPPERS  GUIDE  AS  WEEKLY  AID 

L.  T.  Russell,  Newark  Ledger,  Agrees  Merchants  Need 
Additional  Publicity  and  Offers  Substitute  for 
Shopping  News  Anson  Wants  to  Start 


T^ECLARING  Newark  merchants  need 
^  additional  publicity  to  meet  New 
York  competition,  L.  T.  Russell,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.)  Ledger,  is 
preparinf^  to  start  a  Shoppers  Guide, 
March  3,  as  a  supplement  of  his  Sunday 
paper  and  as  a  substitute  for  a  Newark 
Shopping  News,  which  Sam  li.  Ansriii, 
manager  of  the  Clezrland  Shipping 
News,  hoped  to  supervise.  It  is  now 
believed  that  Mr.  Anson's  proj)osition 
will  not  materialize. 

Mr.  Russell  is  |>romising  merriiants  a 
“door-knob  delivery"  of  the  (iiiide,  and 
a  total  free  distribution  of  21(i.5(K).  The 
dummy  he  is  .showing  carries  20  |>ages 
and  contains  25  per  cent  text.  It  is  of 
the  semi-tabloid  size  adopted  by  Mr. 
Russell  for  his  daily  and  Sunday  pa|>er. 
A  statement  by  Mr.  Russell  explaining 
his  purpose  in  starting  the  Guide  was 
published  in  the  dummy. 

In  this  statement  Mr.  Russell  main¬ 
tained  that  the  Newark  merchants  and 
publishers  had  a  common  problem  to 
face  due  to  cf>mpetifion  of  New  York 
newspapers.  He  declared  he  hatl  receiveil 
confidential  information  from  two  Shop¬ 
ping  News  promoters  to  the  effect  that 
results  from  advertising  in  the  all-adver¬ 
tising  medium  were  “for  the  very  cheap¬ 
est  and  shoddiest  goods  offered.”  These 
promoters,  he  stated,  endorsed  his  plan 
of  carrying  25  jier  cent  reading  matter 
in  the  Guide.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
Cleveland-type  Shopping  News  sponsored 
by  Mr.  Anson  ran  fn*m  12  to  lb  blanket 
pages  of  advertising  from  20  to  .10  mer¬ 
chants  and  dc.scrilK-d  such  publications  as 
“a  form  of  cut-throat  competitor  of  the 
legitimate  publisher.” 

“The  Newark  Ledger  Magazine- Shop¬ 
pers’  Guide  will  stand  or  fall,  succeed 
or  fail,  exactly  in  proportion  that  the 
homes  to  which  it  is  sent  like  it,  approve 
it,  look  forward  to  it  and  are  disap¬ 
pointed  in  its  failure  to  arrive  and  in  no 
degree  will  >ts  success  or  failure  be  de¬ 
pendent  upon  solid  pages  of  packed-in 
advertising,”  the  statement  concluded. 

Mr.  Russell  has  set  a  rate  of  one  cent 
per  line  jK-r  lO.OftO  circulation  on  space 
in  his  ShopiH-rs’  (juide.  This  figure 
represents  about  (i)  jier  cent  of  the  local 


MEMPHIS  POLICE  TRY 
CENSORSHIP— ONCE 


Newspaper  Criticism  of  Crime  Wave 
Followed  by  Drastic  Curb  on 
News  Source — Effort  Is 
Ineffective 


After  a  four-day  effort  at  censorship 
of  police  news,  as  result  of  a  crime 
wave,  Memphis  police  officials  again 
are  allowing  reporters  to  view  all 
reports. 

Memphis  newspapers  suffered  only 
slight  incimvenience  from  the  “censor¬ 
ship,”  instituted  by  Will  Griffin,  inspe^rtor 
of  detectives,  who  one  morning  decided 
to  give  out  to  reporters  “only  such 
information  of  roblieries  and  holdups  as 
I  wish  them  to  have.” 

In  Memphis,  jxdice  reporters  go  to  a 
drawer  in  the  instiector’s  office  to  look 
at  the  reports.  This  particular  morn¬ 
ing,  the  inspector  was  talking  with  a 
downtown  business  man.  and,  doubtless, 
wishing  to  make  an  impression,  re¬ 
marked:  “You  reporters  get  the  hell 
out  of  my  drawer!  Get  the  hell  out  of 
my  office!” 

For  the  three  days  following  robbery 
reports  were  withheld  until  passed  on  by 
Griffin.  This  censorship  was  the  direct 
result  of  criticism  of  the  department  by 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and  Mem¬ 
phis  livening  Appeal  for  its  failure  to 
stop  the  alleged  crime  wave,  which  was 
climaxed  by  the  holding  up  of  two  police¬ 
men  in  a  drug  store  robbery. 

City  editors  of  all  papers  the  first  day 
called  on  Commissioner  Giff  Davis  to 


newspajier  rate  in  Newark,  according  to 
the  publisher  of  the  I^ger.  It  is  10 
IK-r  cent  higher  than  the  rate  Mr.  Anson 
projioscd  charging  in  the  Newark  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  but  ^Ir.  Rus.sell  is  pointing 
out  that  he  is  sup])lying  25  per  cent  text, 
giving  the  (juide  a  reader-interest  value 
an  all-advertising  medium  does  not 
possess. 

Dummies  of  the  Guiile  are  lieiiig  sent 
to  all  Ii<cal  advertisers,  but  no  effort  is 
being  made  to  solicit  the  department 
stores  yet.  A  new  dummy  is  to  lx;  pre- 
pareil  each  week  until  March.  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  declared  he  had  received  enough  vol¬ 
untary  requests  for  space  from  small 
shop  owners  to  guarantee  success  of  the 
undertaking. 

In  a  projxised  notice  to  readers  pub¬ 
lisher!  in  the  dummy,  it  is  stated: 

“This  publication  is  a  pre-date  supple¬ 
ment  *o  the  Sunday  Ledger  and  is  sent 
you  by  the  courtesy  aiui  with  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  publisher  and  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  represented  herein. 

"It  will  come  to  you  every  Saturday 
as  a  week-end  visitor,  which,  owing  to 
the  character  of  its  contents  should  be 
preserved  and  referrerl  to  for  several 
flays  with  intensive  reading  on  Saturday, 
Suiulay  and  Mond.ny  morning.  It  is  free, 
but  even  a  casual  study  of  its  contents 
will  ((tiicklv  convince  you  that  it  is  actu¬ 
ally  sniH-rior  to  any  five-cent  weekly 
magazine  you  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading. 

“But  while  its  value  for  reading  pur- 
IKises  is  proliably  erpial  or  superior  of 
any  magazine  visiting  yoiir  home,  its 
value  as  a  Newark  Shopping  Guide  for 
Monday  and  Tuesrlay  surpasses  anything 
of  its  kind  ever  published  before. 

“The  merchants  represented  herein 
have  worked  out  an  elaborate  program 
for  making  Monday  Newark's  banner 
shopping  flay,  with  merchandise  and 
service,  quality  and  price  receiving  spe¬ 
cial  and  unusual  attention.” 

The  Shop|x?rs’  Guirle  will,  it  is  prom¬ 
ised.  Contain  two  serial  stories,  humorous 
columns,  cartfxms,  comic  strips  and  a 
resume  of  the  local  and  national  news  of 
the  previous  week. 


bring  the  “cen.sorship”  to  a  halt.  Davis 
replied  there  was  no  censorship. 

On  the  second  day,  only  one  robbery 
r—vtrt  was  found  at  the  police  station. 
Newspaper  men  were  told  only  one  rob¬ 
bery  had  occurred  the  preceding  night 
which,  if  true,  perhaps  was  a  record  for 
Mer»’''his. 

Editorials  were  carried  in  all  new’s- 
papers  against  the  censorship.  Crime 
news  was  carried  regardless  of  the  hold¬ 
ing  liack  of  reports,  police  reporters 
finding  several  sources  of  information 
outside  Griffin's  office. 

Commissioner  Davis  on  the  fourth 
d->v  is  said  to  have  ordered  Inspector 
Griffin  to  lift  all  censorship  bans  and  to 
have  given  him  a  sharp  reprimand. 


BARNES  JOINS  COAST  DAILY 

William  V.  Barnes,  formerly  of  the 
business  department  of  the  New  York 
Times,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
tminager  of  the  Tulare  (Cal.)  Daily 
Adrvuce-Register.  After  leaving  the 
staff  of  the  Times.  Mr.  Barnes  joineil 
the  Brooklyn  Standard  I’nion  where  he 
served  as  office  manager  until  the  paiier 
was  sold  to  Paul  BliKk.  He  made  the 
trip  from  New  York  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
by  automobile. 


NEW  CHAPTER  INSTALLED 

Formal  installation  ceremonies  of  the 
Florida  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  CTii, 
honorary  journalistic  fraternity,  are 
schedule  for  Feb.  9  at  the  University 
of  Florida,  (jainesville,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Fourth  Estate  Club  of 
the  university. 


By  Mary  McConnell  Borah 

Wife  of  the  U.  S.  Senator  from  Idaho 

Mrs.  Borah  Looks  Back  on  White  House 
Society. 

Mrs.  Borah  Compares  Tivo  First  Ladies, 
Mrs,  Borah  on  Washington  Etiquette, 

Mrs.  Borah  Writes  on  Entertaining  Royalty, 


O? 


These  are  the  titles  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  series  of  articles  by  the 
wife  of  the  most  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  U.  S.  Senate  .  .  . 
An  article  about  Mrs.  Borah 
herself,  preceding  the  other 
four,  completes  the  series  of  five 
smashing  Sunday  magazine  pages. 
The  first  one  releases  Feb.  17» 

The  third  article,  “Mrs.  Borah 
Compares  Two  First  Ladies” 
(Mrs.  Coolidge  and  Mrs.  Hoover) 
releases  at  an  opportune  time, 
the  day  before  Mr.  Hoover’s 
inauguration. 


The  most  interesting  series  out  of  Washings 
ton  in  years. 


WIRE  TODAY  FOR  RATES  ON 
THESE  NEA  MAGAZINE  PAGES 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

The  World's  Greatest  'Newspaper  Feature  Service 
Backed  by  36  Years'  Experience. 
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r/lie  Central  Coast  Area 

RtACW  jm  RlCI^  ^ 
RtSPONSivt  Market 

with.  Otic  Group 


pAH 

SERVlrf^ 


SACRAHEmUNION 


NO  group  of  related  papers  in  America  offers 
the  advertiser  a  better  opportunity  of  cover¬ 
ing  a  great  market  as  thoroughly  or  as  economically 
as  the  Central  Coast  Group. 

These  papers,  owned  and  operated  by  the  same 
organization,  yet  serving  entirely  separate  terri¬ 
tories,  represent  a  tremendous  market  covering  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  a  market 
whose  principal  cities  are  probably  unequalled  for 
wealth  per  capita,  San  Francisco  being  first  in  the 
United  States,  with  Portland  and  Sacramento 
closely  following. 

Here  are  three  great  metropolitan  papers  with  one 
central  merchandising  plan  and  organization  — 


offering  an  unusual  opportunity  to  the  advertiser 
who  wishes  to  cover  a  large  territory,  with  the  as¬ 
surance  of  uniform  co-operation  and  a  minimum 
of  promotion  effort. 

There  is  probably  no  other  group  of  papers  of 
equal  coverage  offering  a  lower  cost  per  thousand 
readers.  The  milline  rate  for  the  Central  Coast 
Group  is  2..'>4  while  the  average  rate  for  west  coast 
cities  is  2.57. 

Make  your  own  analysis  of  this  great  newspaper 
buy.  Check  up  on  the  cost,  circulation  an<l  reader 
responsiveness  of  these  three  papers  and  see  if  anv 
other  group  offers  such  thorough  coverage  coupled 
with  these  advantages. 


&ROCKHACEN  NEWSPAPERS 


Ihe  CENICAL  £©ASI 

^  'A  GENERAL  MANAGER  C  ^  J 

LORENZEM  &  THOMPSON, INC. 

EASTERN  REPRESENTATIVES 


h  d  i  I  n  r  &:  /*  ii  h  I  i  s  h  r  r  T  h  *■  f  n  ii  r  t  h  K  s  t  n  t  e  for  h'  r  h  r  u  a  r  y  9  ,  1929 


PROF.  MURPHY  CALLS  ANTLCHAIN  BILL  |  ^ 

DANGEROUS  AND  UNNECESSARY 


Harris  Bill  Would  Not  Bar  Progress  of  Great  Chains,  But 
Would  Cripple  Small  Groups  of  Weeklies, 

Says  Illinois  Teacher 


hill  Ik-imM'  itu-  I  inU’d  Siato 
J  which  that  oiilv  imu 

pajHT  III  a  chain  lie  nivcn  sccon(I<las' 
niaihiit;  privilcuc'  not  solve  the 

jirohlem  ut  the  ^lanl^er^  arisiilK  t’roin 
chain  owTKT'hip  oi  new -jiaiKTs.  in  tin- 
opinion  oi  I’roi.  l^wrence  \\  .  Murphy, 
actini:  head  of  the  schoid  of  journalism 
at  the  l'ni\ersity  of  Illinois. 

■’ rile  hill  seeks  to  limit  the  extension 
of  the  jstwer  of  newspaiK-r  etiitors  by 
ac(|uisition  and  control  oi  a  lartie  nunilHT 
of  |ta|iers  puhli'luil  in  different  cities," 
I’roi.  Murphy  -axs.  "Denial  of  |>ost- 
ort'ce  p''i\iK*ves  is  proisiseil  iH-causc  it 
would  limit  ilistrihiitioii  of  the  papers 
without  diriftly  p'eventmii  owiiershiii  or 
jiuhlication. 

■‘The  effect  of  such  a  hill,  if  it  iH-canie 
a  law.  wmild  1k‘  to  encourage  the  larttc 
pajK-rs  in  a  chain  to  <levelop  other  means 
of  delivery  to  a  higher  deytree.  such  as 
airplane,  express  and  carrier  service, 
and  to  stimulate  circulation  rivalry  where 
delivery  could  1h'  made  direct  or  without 
use  of  the  costly  anil  unsatisfactory 
third-class  maihnt:  rights.  The  laryte 
dailies  would  lie  in  a  position  to  com¬ 
pete  in  spite  of  tin-  law  ami  they  could 
maintain  fully  as  lartie  circulation  lists 
as  they  have  at  the  present  time. 

"The  effect  on  the  small  daily  and 
weekly,  however,  would  he  out  of  all 
propiirtion  to  its  im|>ortance  as  a  field 
for  chain  control.  Practically  1(K)  per 
cent  ol  the  weekK  newspajH-r  editions 
is  deliverixi  by  mail  both  in  town  and  in 
the  country,  in  many  places,  and  denial 
of  seciHid  class  privileRes.  or  any  privil- 
eties.  whettier  within  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication  or  not,  would  work  a  Rceat 
hardship  on  tlie  pajier.  Where  the  ohain 
])aper  is  the  onlv  pafn-r  in  a  community 
the  difficulty  is  at  once  i*assed  on  to  the 
subscribers." 


FINDS  FURNITURE  ADS 
GAIN  IN  HONESTY 

Chicaco  Better  Buainess  Bureau  iu 

Three  Month  Survey  Report*  Few 
Ca»e«  of  Mi*repre»ented 
Value. 

February  furniture  sales  in  Chicago 
will  probably  be  conducted  i*n  a  hiRher 
plane  of  accuracy  than  ever  before,  the 
ChicaRo  Better  Business  Bureau  dcclareil 
in  a  report  on  a  three-month  investiRa- 
tion  of  advertising  and  si-lliiiR  practices 
in  the  furniture  field. 

"During  the  last  three  months  2X7 
investigations  were  made  of  advertised 
furniture  items.”  said  the  report.  "Of 
these.  130  advertisements  were  accurate 
and  truthful,  while  107  were  inaccurate 
in  some  degree.  This  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  out  of  every  237  adver¬ 
tisements,  almost  half  of  them  are  un¬ 
truthful.  Rather,  it  indicates  that  out 
of  all  the  furniture  advertising  appearing 
during  three  months,  only  237  items 
appeared  decqitive  and  were  investigated 
for  accuracy  and  truth  in  description, 
and  oi  this  nunther  over  one-half  of  the 
items  were  accurately  and  truthfully 
ilescrihed  in  the  advertising. 

“It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  per¬ 
centage  of  reports  indicating  deception  in 
furniture  advertising  is  boosted  by  inves¬ 
tigations  made  in  one  store  which  oper¬ 
ated  in  Chicago  for  a  short  period  during 
the  investigation.  Here  it  was  found 
that  many  items  were  featured  in  the 
advertisements  which  could  not  be 
secured  in  the  store :  values  quoted  for 
merchandise  were  often  double  and 
triple  the  advertised  selling  price. 

“The  bureau  found  that  it  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  practice  of  the  salesmen  in  this 
establishment  to  switch  the  customers 
from  the  advertised  goods  to  other  mer¬ 
chandise  of  higher  prices.  Fortunately 
for  Chicagoans,  this  firm  evidently  de- 


1  bam  I  iw  iuT>liip  on  ,i  r«-asonablc  snie 
1'  no!  looktxl  on  with  the  >ame  suspicion 
lixlay  .1'  it  was  2ll  year-  ago.  Prof. 
■Murphy  iMimted  out.  sinci  the  chains 
have  lieeii  in  ojx'ration  long  enough  to 
show  their  jwiwer  lor  g<Mni  and  their 
be-it,incy  to  engage  in  .my  tiling  that 
woiilil  emliarrass  progress  or  roikI  gov- 
irnment.  With  ex|H-rience.  chain  owners 
have  learned  to  give  their  eilitors  great 
ireeilom  and  to  back  tbem  in  honorable 
cniNacles  and  causes,  he  said. 

"l-'ar  iroin  s|)oiling  originality  and 
individuality  in  the  press,  the  chain 
jiaiHTs  liave  encouraged  it  and  it  is  ilue  . 
to  the  eoinbinations  of  jiapers  that  a  ! 
-ingle  new-  service  is  not  serving  the  i 
entire  country."  he  declared.  "The 
I'nited  Press  was  built  up  through  the 
efforts  and  resources  of  the  Scripps- 
llow.ird  chain,  and  the  International 
N’lws.  I'niversal  News  and  a  half  dozen  | 
lealnre  services  through  the  development  ' 
oi  the  llearst  chain.  | 

arl  Magee  won  his  fight  against  cor-  I 
ru|>tion  in  New  Mexico  because  the  I 
Seripps- Howard  chain  kept  his  paper  ^ 
from  going  liankrnpt  while  the  fight  was 
on;  Boyd  (iurley,  editor  of  the  Seripps-  ^ 
Howard  i>at>er  in  lndiana|)olis,  won  the  • 
Pulitzer  prize  a  year  ago  for  his  cam-  ' 
I>aign  against  {lolitical  conditions  in  his  i 
city ,  and  he  was  able  to  do  so  liecause  | 
his  chain  alloweil  him  a  free  hand;  Don  ! 
Mellett,  martyr  editor  of  the  (  tinloit  (O.)  ! 
.V.tc.f  shot  down  at  his  own  home  in  the  j 
midst  of  a  news(viper  liaftle  against  IxKit- 
legging.  briliery  and  collusion,  was  work-  I 
ing  for  a  chain  pajier  belonging  to  ■ 
iornier  (iovernor  Cox;  the  Hcarst  papers  | 
have  lowered  the  cost  of  ice,  coal,  gas  I 
and  other  necessities  in  certain  cities  ' 
through  chain  hacking  of  papers  engaged  I 
in  the  inlitorial  campaigns."  | 


cideil  that  stamlards  of  selling  were  too 
high  in  our  city  for  this  type  of  activity, 
liecause  alter  a  short  stay  they  have 
clo.sed  up  their  shop  and  ilejiarteil. 

"Through  Complaints  registered  with 
us  by  the  public,  the  bureau  knows  that 
when  a  merchant  quotes  an  excessively 
high  conifiarative  price  in  his  .advertising, 
the  customer  takes  the  statement  with  a 
grain  of  salt  and  much  of  the  real  pull-  > 
ing  power  of  his  copy  is  lost,  for  the  , 
customer  discounts  al  statements  made  in 
advertising  carrying  such  statements." 

The  report  further  says :  "While  most 
dealers  agree  and  heartily  approve  the 
)i<4icy  of  properly  tiescrihing  the  woixl 
content  of  the  furniture  they  sell,  negli-  : 
gence  and  lack  of  space  in  some  instances  i 
have  caused  incomplete  ilescriptions  to  | 
he  used  in  some  past  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements.  On  the  whole,  how’ever, 
furniture  woods  are  well  and  truthfully 
described  in  the  advertising  of  Chicago 
furniture  hou.ses,  and  the  purchaser  may 
usually  depend  upon  the  descriptions  of 
furniture  in  Chicago  advertising." 


RAISE  $250,000  FOR  HOSPITAL 

With  the  backing  of  the  Trciiton  (\. 
J.)  Times  newspapers,  approximately 
SJ.'iO.OOO  was  pledged  for  the  Orthoptic 
Hospital  in  a  week’s  financial  campaign. 
James  Kemcy,  owner  and  publisher  of 
the  Times,  served  as  executive  chairman, 
with  Frank  D.  Schroth.  general  manager 
of  the  organization,  as  secretary.  The 
funds  will  he  used  to  erect  an  addition 
and  maintain  the  institution  for  the  next 
two  years. 

MRS.  BESS  VISITS  U.  S. 

Mrs.  Demaree  Bess,  far  eastern  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Detroit  S’ru's  and  the 
Christian  Science  .\fonitor,  has  been 
visiting  her  parents  in  Chicago  and  will 
return  to  Pekin  sluirtly.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  chief  of  staff  of  United 
Press  in  Pekin. 


MORE 

than  any! 

riie  LNDI.AIN.APOLIS  farrietl  more 

advertising  in  in  these  important  elassifi- 

eatitms  tlian  any  other  Indianapolis  newspaper: 


<;r4M)  tot.ai, 

ADVERTISIM, 

TOTAL  LOCAL  DISPLAY 
TOTAL  NATIONAL  DISPLAY 
TOTAL  AITOMOTIVK 
rOTAL  CLASSIFIKI) 

.Sh h-t '.la .s.si firal ion.^  of 

lAH.AL  IHSei..4Y; 

KiMito  and  Shoe- 
Clothing  Store- 
Department  Store- 
Drug  .Stores 

Furniture  and  lloii-eholil 

Croeers 

Jewelers 

Mi-rellaneoii- 

Mu-ieal  I  nstriinient- 

Kadio 


Sporting  CihmI- 
Slalioners 

SultA'lassifU-ationx  of 

SATIOSAL  DISPLAY ; 

Building  .Material- 
Footwear 

Furniture  and  Household 

Croeers 

Jewelry- 

Men*.  Wear 

Misrellaneoii- 

.Mtisieal  Inslrtiinenls 

Oliire  Equipment 

Publirathin- 

Kadio 

Tobareo 

I'oilet  Requisite- 
Women*-  Wear 


MORE 

than  all! 

— and  in  the  following  classifications,  the 
NEWS  carried  MORE  advertising  than  the 
('.OMBINED  TOTAL  of  all  other  Indianapolis 
newspapers  (The  NEWS  6  issues  a  week  against 
a  combined  field  of  13  issues  a  week): 


TOTAL  NATIONAL  DISPLAY 
TOTAL  LOCAL  DISPLAY 

SuM'.laaiiifications  of 

yATlOSAL  DISPLAY: 
Hnilding  Material. 
Footwear 

Furniture  and  Household 
Croeerie. 

Jewfelry 
Men*.  Wear 
Mosiral  Inatruments 
Office  Equipment 


Publiralion* 

Radio 

Tobacco 

Toilet  Requisites 
Women*.  Wear 

SubA2lassification*  of 
LOCAL  DISPLAY: 

Boots  and  Shoe- 
Department  Store- 
Drug  Stores 
Croeers 
Stationers 


DELIVERED 


Indianapolis  News 

jfiilU  ^he  Indianapolis  Radius 


DON  BRIDGE.  Advertising  Director 


Nfw  York: 


DAN  A.  CARROt.I. 
110  East  42nd  St. 


TO  THE  HOME— READ 


„  .  J.  F-  I.UTI 

The  Tower  BMt 

BY  THE  F  A  M  II^ 
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H.  G.WELLS 


R  I  T  ES 


“Science  of  Life” 


MR,  W  KI.I.S  HAS  HAD  TWO  CO-Al  THORS  IN’  \\Rn  i\(;  •SflKNl'K  Ol-  Lll-K.  '  HK  RKI  KRS 
TO  HIMSKI.I-  AXD  HIS  ASSOCl ATKS  AS  ‘THK  TRIIM.KX  AUTHOR.”  THK  OTHKR  TWO 
ARK  JLT.IAX  HUXl.KY,  KAMOUS  SCIKXTIST.  .\XI)  (.KORGE  PHILIP  WELLS,  SOX  OK  H.  (i. 
WELLS.  THE  SEXTOR  P.XRTXER'S  VIVID  STYLE  DOMIXATES  THKOUGHOrT.  HE  SAYS 
IX  HIS  IXTRODUCriOX: 

**The  triplex  author  claims  to  be  wedded  to  no  creed,  associated  with  no  propa* 
ganda;  he  is  telling  what  he  believes  to  be  the  truth  about  life,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  now.  He  is  doing  exactly  what  the  author  of  The  Outline  of  History 
attempted  for  history  .  .  This  book  is  written  with  a  strenuous  effort  to  be 
clear,  complete,  and  correct;  each  member  of  the  trinity  has  been  closely 
watched  by  his  two  associates  with  this  end  in  view.” 

•|  HE  TREMEXIXH  S  SCOPE  OF  “.SCIENCE  OF  LIFE"  IS  SHOWN  BY  THE  FOLLOWING: 

*‘From  the  green  scum  on  a  garden  path  to  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  from  the 
tree  to  the  tiger,  from  the  swarming  millions  of  germs  in  a  poisoned  finger  to 
the  tame  elephant  in  the  zoological  gardens,  from  intestinal  worm  to  rosebud, 
and  from  lichen  to  whale  .  .  .” 

“We  shall  consider  life  in  health  and  disease.  Then  we  can  come  to  the  finer 
questions  of  feeling  and  thought,  to  man  as  a  biological  type,  and  to  the  huge 
expansion  of  his  range  during  the  last  million  years,  which  has  made  him  now 
the  master  and  main  representative  of  living  matter.  And  so  to  life  as  we 
know  it  in  the  city  and  the  street,  the  home  and  the  laboratory,  and  its  out¬ 
look  towards  time  to  come.” 

7'iro  httudn'd  or  wore  {llustrntions.  Release  hetfins  this  Spriti4f. 


**SCIENCE  OF  LIFE”  will  contain  more  than  5(K),(kk>  words.  I'lie  text  is  easily  adapted 
to  newspaper  instalments.  It  is  simple  and  plain  from  beginning  to  end.  Portions  regarded 
as  too  detailed  can  be  deleted  without  affecting  the  continuity.  The  serial  may  be  divided 
into  short  or  long  chapters,  appearing  daily  or  weekly,  running  a  few  months  or  even  a 
whole  year.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  for  example,  has  acquired  the  rights  with  the 
intention  of  using  about  a  column  every  day  for  twelve  months. 


One  of 
the  Most 
Amazing 
Features 
Ever 
Offered 


DOUBLEDAY-DORAN  SYNDICATE 


Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
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E  D  I 


THE  BRIGHT  FUTURE 

WHY  do  nfw>i(a|KT  men  of  tlic  present  day 
revere  as  sreat  tlie  names  of  Greeley,  Dana. 
Hennett,  F’ulitzer?  W’liat  was  tlieir  contriim- 
tif>n  to  the  civilization  of  their  time  which  set  them 
apart  irom  other  men  and  other  journalists?  Did 
they  acquit  themselves  nohl\.  unselfishly,  intelliiiently 
tor  the  i?<KxI  of  tl.e  inartiiulate  human  mass?  Did 
their  wc.rk  and  their  words  contain  a  spark  that  is 
essential  and  vital  to  the  well-lK-ini?  not  (.iily  of  jour¬ 
nalism  hut  of  the  individual  and  the  community?  Or 
were  they  merely  adijit  at  keepiiiR  their  names  in  the 
puhlic  consciousness,  deserving  not  the  fame  that 
posterity  has  given  them,  hut  the  notoriety  that  sur- 
roiwds  the  names  of  other  historic  characters' 

We  find  ourselves  asking  these  questions  after 
reading  the  interview  given  to  an  Eiutor  &  Pl'b- 
i.isiiKR  cfirresiKindent  by  Dr.  h?arl  Barnes,  a  lecturer 
and  psychologist.  Dr.  Barnes  secs  many  bright  young 
peojile  engaging  in  journalism  as  a  stepping -stone  t<* 
other  lines  of  work.  He  sees  their  ideas  regarded  as 
positively  dangerous  by  a  journalism  dominated  by 
what  he  calls  the  ‘’‘Henry  Ford”  idea  of  profits  alxrve 
all  else.  He  sees  no  future  in  journalism,  no  chance 
that  these”  bright  young  men  and  women  of  today 
will  liecome  the  Greeleys  and  the  Pulitzers  of  a 
generation  hence. 

Dr.  Barnes,  it  seems  to  us,  talks  alioul  the  future, 
but  Ifioks  entirely  to  the  past  and  principally  to  the 
immediate  past.  His  picture  is  more  than  a  little 
truthful  as  applied  to  the  journalism  of  the  past  ten 
years,  which  in  many  instances  has  followed  a  con¬ 
cept  widely  differing  from  that  of  the  old  etlitorial 
giants  and  from  that  of  the  statesmen  who  wrote  the 
first  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  The  journalism 
of  the  past  decade  has  Wen  fairly  well  attuned  to 
the  life  of  *he  times,  which  has  l»een  dominated  by 
the  economic  problems  arising  from  war.  Newspaper 
men  chargeil  with  the  task  of  prmlucing  daily  news¬ 
papers  have  Wen  com|K‘lled  for  half  of  the  decade 
to  think  principally  of  how  to  make  income  meet 
expenses.  The  business  has  Wen  translated  within 
the  period  from  one  doing  a  total  volume  of  $300.- 
OOO.OOfi  to  one  of  billion  dollar  dimensions.  The  boy 
overnight  grown  to  six  foot  four  has  his  cosmos 
centered  on  ego  rather  than  on  ethics,  and  the 
newspa|>er  business.  miKlels  1V19  to  date,  lias  not 
Wen  in  different  case. 

It  has  departed  from  the  old  standards,  but  if 
these  old  standards  have  the  values  we  atirjbute  to 
them,  journalism  will  find  its  way  back.  Dr  it  will 
cease  definitely  to  1h-  journalism,  giving  place  to  the 
genuine  article.  We  Wlieve  that  the  young  people  in 
newspap«-r  work  today  have  their  feet  directed  toward 
the  goal  of  th«-  fathers  of  the  craft,  and  that  the 
iuture  is  brighter  jirofessioiially  and  financially  than 
it  has  ever  Wen. 

i'ou  sau'  tlir  itilerestint/  douI>lf-/’a^e  ad-.rr- 
tiscntcnl  of  Si.  Louu  Star  in  ottr  fayes  last 
7ivck.  aiuioiinciiifi  immense  linaye  gains  of 
that  neiesfafer  in  102S,  but  did  yon  also  notice 
that  our  good  friends  still  insist  on  spelling 
the  iford  leith  a  central  “e,"  as  in  "ancient 
lineofic'’?  And  Media  Records  also  mispells 
lin(e)age.  (ientlemen,  if  you  please! 


I 


DIGNIFYING  THE  PRESS 

TO  OUR  reporter  Angelo  Guidi,  of  Roma  Me.s- 
saggero,  now  a  visitor  to  this  country,  says  that 
Italian  newspapers  “hesitate  to  say  anything 
against  Mussolini.”  Well  they  might!  Holy  smoke, 
consider  what  it  has  meant  to  those  who  have  not 
hcsitatwl '  Will  Mr.  Guidi  undertake  to  supply  us 
with  the  names  and  the  offenses  of  the  Italian  jour¬ 
nalists  that  the  iron-jawed  dictator  has  imprisoned, 
banished,  supressed  and  harassed?  We  would  then 
W  in  a  Wtter  position  to  judge  the  value  of  his  claim 
that  Mussolini  has  “dignified  Italian  journalism,”  is 
falsely  accused  in  this  country  and  has  sought  only 
to  clean  out  blackmailers  and  rascals.  But,  of 
course,  we  have  Wfore  us  the  dictator’s  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  press  of  his  country.  They  are 
convincing  evidence.  They  mean,  pure  and  simple, 
that  Mussolini  proposes  that  the  Italian  iieople  shall 
think  and  know  what  he  wishes  them  to  think  and 
know — and  that  will  W  favorable,  regardless  of  the 
facts.  Blackmailers — ah,  yes !  We  can  imagine 

what  might  constitute  hlackm.ail  in  the  eyes  of  the 
boldest  tyrant  of  nuKlem  times. 


Can  two  walk  together,  except  they  be 
agreed? — Amos,  III;  3. 


JACK  AND  THE  CORN-STALK 

WITHOL  'r  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
i|uestion  whether  the  (iovernment  should  or 
should  not  establish  mills  to  cost 
for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  from  such  farm 
waste  as  cornstalks,  we  surely  are  indebted  to  Rep¬ 
resentative  William  P.  Holaday  of  Illinois  for  his 
illuminative  speech,  jiublished  in  other  columns  of 
this  issue,  debunking  the  recent  enthusiastic  endeavors 
of  Senator  Schall  of  Minnesota  and  also  the  fabul¬ 
ous  articles  by  Blair  Coan  which  Mr.  Schall  caused 
to  be  read  into  the  Congressional  Record.  Whether 
one  lielieves  in  public  ownership  of  newsprint  mills 
or  that  private  ownership  is  a  lietter  policy,  the 
Schall  and  Coan  high-and-wide  talk  has  contributeil 
a  cloud  of  doubt  and  cynicism,  except  perhaps  to 
the  easy  farmer  who  has  accepted  the  notion  that 
the  cornstalks  he  has  been  ploughing  under  the  soil, 
or  burning,  or  feeding  to  cattle,  will  in  the  future 
magically  wipe  out  his  mortgages  and  put  his  eco¬ 
nomics  on  an  8-cylinder,  balloon-tire  basis. 

Representative  Holaday  spoke  in  defense  of  the 
interesting  exjicrimcntal  enterprise  by  private  inter¬ 
ests,  of  finding  in  the  cornstalk  a  substitute  for 
spruce  for  pulp  purposes.  He  is  an  optimist,  hut 
not  extreme.  He  characterized  the  Schall  and  Coan 
exaggerations  as  “cowardly  propaganda  to  hamstring 
an  established  commercial  industry.”  He  brought 
out  authoritative  disproof  of  some  of  Coan’s  state¬ 
ments  and  nailed  the  falsehoid  that  Washington  cor¬ 
respondents  have  “conspired”  to  .suppress  information 
about  “marvelous  discoveries"  by  Government  scien¬ 
tists.  Mr.  Holaday,  of  cour.se.  was  more  exercised 
than  we  are  about  the  right-  of  private  ownership, 
but  we  can  agree  perfectly  with  him  that  lioth  Sena¬ 
tor  Schall  and  Coan  have  drawn  a  long  Ikiw  in  their 
statements  and  have  discredited,  rather  than  assisted 
the  scientific  movement  to  find  a  raw  substitute  for 
pulp  spruce. 

Print-pap«T  con-umers  can  very  well  iiermit  the 
lirivate-puhlic  ownershif)  argument  to  rage  and  both 
government  and  private  interests  to  experiment  as' 
they  will,  if  the  whole  movement  is  not  discredited 
by  false  and  misleading  statements.  We  are  not 
without  appreciation  of  Mr.  Schall's  objective,  but 
his  methods  have  servetl  to  make  ludicrous  a  seri¬ 
ous  enterprise  in  the  newspaper  and  newsprint  fields. 
The  simple  facts  are  good  enough,  for  the  present. 

That  newsprint  can  l>e  made  from  cornstalks  is 
no  new  discovery — it  was  done  by  paper  men  half 
a  century  ago.  So  immense  is  the  hulk  of  stalks 
required  to  make  a  ton  of  paper  that  the  question  of 
transportation  and  storage  has  been  an  important 
practical  feature,  now  in  part  relieved  by  trucking 
on  hard-surface  roads.  Rut  many  practical  questions 
remain  to  be  solved  and  Senator  Schall’s  theory  that 
the  last  word  has  been  said,  or  that  all  who  question 
this  are  sinister  enemies,  is  absurd.  If  and  when 
newsprint  can  lie  produced  from  cornstalks  or  straws 
or  kelp  or  hardwoods  or  anything  else,  competing 
in  price,  quality  and  surety  of  delivery  with  spruce, 
the  newspaper  interests  of  the  country  will  be  for 
it.  if  its  production  is  limited  to  only  5  or  ten  per 
cent  of  the  upwards  of  4.000,000  tons  of  newsprint 
that  is  now  annually  available  to  the  press  from 
Canada  and  United  States  mills.  It  would  lie  a 
factor  in  price-making.  It  would  be  desirable  as  a 
means  of  holding  the  production  lialance  for  the 
United  States.  It  would  contribute  to  the  march  of 
progress.  But  nothing  is  gaineil  by  exaggeration 
of  this  possibility  and  newspapers  will  not  care  much 
whether  the  supply  comes  from  government  or  pri¬ 
vately  owned  plants  if  it  comes  in  fair  competition. 

Join  the  International  .ddvertising  .Associa¬ 
tion  and  "see  the  xvorld"! 


I  ^  E 


INTANGIBLES 

44 1\  ^  town.”  says  a  publisher.  “l(K)ks  to  our 

Iwl  office  as  headquarters  both  for  civic  and 
private  affairs.  It  is  truly  a  service  .sta¬ 
tion  fur  all  comers.  ( )nr  callers  in  a  single  morning 
might  lie  the  leading  manufacturer,  consulting  as  to 
a  profit-sharing  plan  or  a  pliilanthrophy,  or  a  mother 
anxious  aliout  the  welfare  of  a  child  in  the  public 
-chools,  or  a  retailer  who  comes  to  unfold  some  plan 
for  the  expansion  of  his  enterprise,  or  an  ex-convict 
who  feels  that  the  jiolice  arc  persecuting  him.  or  a 
minister,  prie-t  or  rabbi  conqilaining  about  conditions 
in  a  state  asylum,  or  a  union  president  to  protest 
against  some  alleged  unfair  shop  practice,  or  the 
mayor  or  congressman  to  talk  of  public  measures,  or 
a  t)<iy  with  a  ‘bright  idea.’  or  a  discouraged  old  man 
who  cannot  find  work,  or  a  cop  with  a  traffic  hunch — 
anytxxly  with  any  imaginable  hojie  or  grievance  is  a 
jHi-sihle  caller  at  our  office.  The  office  doors  are  kept 
uide  oiK'ii.  We  have  both  time  and  interest  to  give, 
hiven  the  occasional  crank  receives  courtesy.  These 
contacts  provide  a  live  news  source,  if  yon  care  to 
view  the  matter  practically,  but  we  encourage  them 
liecause  we  really  want  to  serve  the  town.” 

Steel -eye<l  bankers  would  not  loan  money  to  this 
publkher  on  this  “intangible.”  They  would  prefer 
to  consider  the  value  of  the  real  estate,  the  models 
of  presses  or  slug-casters,  linage  or  circulation  rec¬ 
ords.  But  folks  who  know  what  the  real  values  in 
the  newspaper  business  are  would  recognize  in  the 
foregoing  statement  an  asset  greater,  more  enduring, 
worth  more  cash  than  any  single  factor  which  might 
lie  written  into  an  annual  newspaper  statement. 


liditorial  and  humor  columns  uritteu  at  Palm 
Reach  or  Los  Angeles  and  telegraphed  home, 
for  understandable  reasons,  are  twt  so  good — 
not  quite  up  to  the  office  product,  rve'U  say. 


JOB-GETTING 

All  that  most  (It  us  have  to  sell  is  our  time  and 
talents.  The  quest  of  the  job,  or  the  better  job. 
is  perhaps  the  chief  pursuit  of  man  in  this 
civilization.  To  the  man  of  .specialized  ability 
the  business  of  getting  a  job,  when  he  needs  one,  is  a 
task  calling  for  high-voltage  energy,  diplomacy  and 
often  far  and  wide  searches.  The  “Situation  Wanted” 
advertisement  is  usually  the  most  serious  apfieal  that 
apjiears  iii  newspaiier  columns,  yet  how  sloppily  and 
how  lightly  this  advertising  is  done,  as  a  rule. 

Men  who  expect  to  make  connections  with  ex¬ 
cellent  positions  at  good  salaries  often  present  them¬ 
selves  and  their  causes  very  badly  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  columns.  .Nearly  all  seem  convinced  that 
the  time  to  economize  on  words,  ami  keep  down  the 
cost,  is  when  they  are  appealing  to  the  world  for 
exactly  what  they  want,  usually  more  than  anything 
else  in  life.  The  .same  man,  to  sell  a  second-hand 
car  for  S400.  would  write  a  good,  plain  and  ample 
advertisement.  Why  skimp  when  selling  your  time 
for  S.s.OOO  a  year,  more  or  less? 

Nexv  York  Times  recently  published  a  personal 
advertisement  which  may  have  established  a  linage 
record  for  the  use  of  display  space  to  effect  a  busi¬ 
ness  connection.  In  the  issue  of  February  6,  page  10, 
Walter  Moffat,  attorney  of  160  Broadway,  used  8% 
agate  lines  to  advertise  for  a  suitable  business  con¬ 
nection  for  a  client.  The  ad  reads; 

“Dors  Your  Husiness  Nerd  a  TransfuMoii? 

“A  man  oi  forty  has  just  sold  bis  nationally  known 
businrs.s  at  a  substantial  profit  and  is  now  knikina  for 
something  else  to  tackle. 

“He  has  had  unusual  manufacturing,  advertising, 
selling  and  financial  experience  and  the  suixrss  of  the 
business  which  he  has  just  sold  is  sufficient  tribute  to 
his  ability. 

“He  is  anxious  to  undertake  something  else. 

“Hr  prefm  that  compensation  shall  be  on  a  profit 
sharing  basis  or  a  share  in  the  increased  earnings,  or 
by  a  call  on  the  capital  stock  of  the  company. 

“Kindly  address  communications  to  his  attorney, 
“Walter  Moffat,  160  Broadway,  New  York  City." 

That  advertiser  meant  business.  He  knew  that  he 
was  selling  something  of  value  and  that  to  do  so  ade¬ 
quate  means  were  required.  The  incident  serves  to 
remind  us  that  the  personal  advertisement  offers  a 
great  field  for  exploitation  in  classified  pages,  as  well 
as  run-of-jjaper  space.  And  it  is  excellent  public 
service,  for  the  newspaper  is  performing  for  the 
community  when  it  connects  good  men  with  good 
jobs 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


JAMES  KERXP'V.  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  r)f  the  Trenton  (\.  J.) 

Times  and  the  Trenton  State  Gazette,  is 
on  a  vacation  trip  to  h'lorida,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mrs.  Kerney. 

(leorne  E.  McCormick,  editor  and 

(tenet  al  manager  of  the  Lima  (O.) 
Star,  has  Ix'cn  ap|Miinted  state  librarian. 

I-'..  H.  I’aker,  publisher  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  I’lain  Pcaler.  has  Ix-en  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Ohio  Waterways  Com¬ 
mission  by  Gov.  Myers  Y.  C'ooper. 

Winthrop  Chamberlain,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Minneaf'olis  (.Minn)  Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Chamberlain,  are  on  an  exten¬ 
sive  trip  to  Florida  aiul  Havana. 

Kolxrt  .^.  Orr,  manaKiiiK  editor  of 
the  /fatly  Xen'S  Record  of  New  York, 
was  presented  with  a  watch  at  a  dinner 
given  by  the  staff  at  the  Hotel  McAIpin. 
New  York,  this  week  in  celebration  of 
his  22  years  with  the  pa|xr. 

John  C.  Shaffer,  publisher  of  the 
Cliicai/o  Li’eninfi  Tost,  and  Mrs.  Shaffer 
are  sojoiirninR  at  the  F•'dKewater  Gulf 
hotel,  in  Pdloxi,  Miss. 

('ol.  Oliver  S.  Hershman,  former 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  /Pittsburgh 
I’ress.  has  contributed  S1(),000  to  the 
campaign  to  raise  funds  for  a  Shrine  of 
Music  in  Pittsburgh  as  a  memorial  to 
Stephen  Collins  Foster.  The  Rift  was 
in  the  name  of  his  wife. 

Mayor  Leon  M.  Conwell  of  Somer¬ 
ville.  Mass.,  editor,  manaRer  and  prin¬ 
cipal  owner  of  the  Somer'ville  (Mass.) 
Journal,  received  the  depree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws,  in  recoRiiition  of  public  service 
at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia, 
recently. 

W.  Frank  Dunn,  vice-president  ami 
former  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Ifaily 
Journal,  was  a  recent  visitor  to  Los 
.\nReles  with  Mrs.  Dunn. 

I'red  Naeter  and  (ieorpe  .\.  Naeter, 
owners  and  publishers  of  the  Cafte 
Girardeau  (Mo.)  Southeast  Missourian, 
accompanietl  by  Mrs.  Fred  Naeter. 
motored  to  New  Orleans  for  Mardi  Gras 
and  from  there  will  ro  to  F'lorida. 

(»eorRe  VV'.  Christie,  e<litor  of  the  Red 
Lalee  Tails  (Minn.)  Gazette,  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  at  St.  Olaf  CollcRe,  Northlield, 
Minn. 

^  J.  .M.  McClelland.  i)ublisher  of  the 
l.ongvieu'  (Wash.)  Daily  Xe^vs,  has 
Ixen  invited  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Curtis  1).  Wilbur  to  join  the  Pacific 
I'leet  durinR  winter  maneuvers. 

John  H.  Harrison,  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
ville  (Ill.)  Comnu'rcial-Neses,  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  were  Ruests  of  Roy  O.  West, 
secretary  of  the  interior  department,  at 
a  dinner  in  honor  of  President  and  Mrs. 
('<M)lidRe  on  January  2*>. 

C.  E.  Palmer,  publi.sher  of  the  III 
Dorado  (Ark.)  Times,  recently  Rave  a 
dinner  to  125  business  friends. 

A  son  was  born  to  Herlxrt  J.  Camp- 
Ixdl.  publisher  of  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian,  and  Mrs.  Campbell  January 
15. 

Dr.  Ernest  GrueniiiR,  editor  of  the 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Nexvs,  was  one 
of  the  speakers  at  the  l67th  annual  meet- 
inR  of  the  Cumberland  Association  of 
ConRrcRational  Churches  held  in  Port¬ 
land  Jan.  30. 

lamest  A.  F'ay,  publisher  of  the  /■’o/j- 
dam  (N.  Y.)  Courier  and  I’reeman,  who 
retired  Jan.  1  as  clerk  of  the  New  York 
state  senate,  was  Riven  a  complimentary 
dinner  by  his  former  ass<Kiates  Jan.  30. 
Gov.  Roosevelt  left  his  own  birthday 
l)arty  to  attend  the  Fay  dinner  and  con- 
.Rratulate  the  veteran  publisher  on  his  38 
years  of  state  service. 

•Sam  W.  Small,  a  memlxr  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  editorial  staff,  has  just 
been  elected  to  his  fifth  consecutive  term 
as  chaplain-in-chief  of  the  Naval  and 
Military  Order  of  the  Spanish- American 
War. 

.Mbert  R.  Carman,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Montreal  Daily  Star  has  left  on  an 
Extended  \'acation  to  Honoluhi.  During 
his  absence  his  place  will  be  taken  by 
lkx)rge  F.  Wright,  assistant  editor-in- 


chief,  who  will  have  full  control  of  the 
news  and  editorial  departments.  A,  J. 
West  continues  as  executive  editor  and 
with  him  is  associated  E.  J.  Archibald. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

D.-\.\'1EL  .\1C0LL.  general  manager 
of  the  lirook'lyn  .Standard  t  nion. 
sailed  for  Bermuda.  I'el).  2.  on  a  vacation 
trip. 

E.  J.  Donnelly,  recently  of  l.iherty. 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  sales  i)resenla- 
tion  division  of  the  .V<w  )'orl:  /■.veiling 
iirafihic. 

.Mfred  Wade,  for  seven  >ears  a 
member  of  the  .S't.  /.otiis  I'iines  adver 
tising  staff,  has  l)eeti  ap|M)inted  assistant 
a<lvertising  manager  in  charge  of  lixal 
display  advertising.  Prior  to  his  new 
a|)|)ointment  Wade  was  in  charge  of  the 
Times  theatrical  advertising  and  promo 
tion. 

John  C.  .'Xdams,  financial  a<lvertising 
manager  of  the  .Vcrc  I’orb  /iveninn  Tele 
gram,  has  joined  the  wholesale  depart¬ 
ment  of  Hale,  \\  aters  &  Co.,  New  York 
financial  house. 

Y.  Bruce  Knap])  of  tlie  Franklin  Press 
and  Offset  Company,  Detroit,  has  joine<l 
the  advertising  staff  of  the  Christian 
.Science  Monitor,  (.diicago  office.  Pre 
viously  he  had  Ix'cn  with  A.  W.  Shaw 
Company,  and  with  G.  Logan  Payne,  in 
charge  of  Detroit  office. 

Harold  Gutmann.  of  the  advertising 
staff  of  the  Xeu'  York  Times,  has  joined 
the  New  York  office  of  the  Toot  c-  .Shoe 
Recorder. 

1).  Raymond  Davis,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  /Portland  (Me.)  Tre.is 
Herald.  Evening  Express  and  Snndiiy 
Telegram,  is  enjoying  his  annual  vaca 
tion.  part  of  which  is  being  spent  in  New 
^’ork  City. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

FREDERICK  T.  TURNER,  former 
city  editor  of  the  /iuffalo  Courier 
and  Ep.rress.  has  formed  a  general  in¬ 
surance  agency  in  Buffalo  with  Carl  \V. 
Sturm,  under  the  firm  name,  Sturm  and 
Turner. 

William  A.  Kelly,  sports  editor  of  the 
Tuffulo  Courier  and  E.rpress  is  in 
Miama,  F'la.,  for  a  vacation,  and  will 
remain  there  until  the  Stribling-Sharkey 
fight. 

(ieorge  Kolhe  has  resigned  from  tin- 
city  staff  of  the  Tuffalo  Evening  Xncs  to 
Ixcome  assistant  in  the  publicity  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Olia  Bloom,  formerly  of  the  Xe:e 
York  Daily  Xeu’s,  has  joined  the  pu!>- 
licity  department  of  the  Xeio  York- 
Evening  Graphic. 

Louis  I).  Miller,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enguirer,  this  week  became 
promotion  manager  of  the  Union  Cen¬ 
tral  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


I.N.MES  W.  ELLIOTT,  real  estate  edi- 
J  tor  of  the  Loj  Angeles  Times,  has 
Ix'cn  awarrled  the  newspaper  service  cup 
for  the  outstand¬ 
ing  jour  nalistic 
service  last  year 
in  liehalf  of  real 
estate  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  com- 
|H-tition.  which 
was  inaugurated 
in  ld28.  will  be 
tn  annual  one  and 
oix-n  to  all  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaper 
men. 

Elliott  has  been 
w  i  t  h  the  real 
estate  department 
of  the  Times  for 
two  and  a  half 
year>.  previous  to  which  he  was  with 
the  Indianapolis  Star,  holding  at  various 
times  the  iwots  of  automobile  editor,  state 
edittir  ami  Sundav  editor.  Before  join¬ 
ing  the  Star  he  was  managing  editor  of 
the  IVabash  (Ind. )  Times-.Star,  now  the 
IVabash  Plain-/ fealcr,  and  of  the  Tlooin- 
in.gton  (Ind.)  World. 

The  awar<l.  which  was  made  Ian.  12, 
was  in  recognition  of  a  series  of  charts, 
graphs  ami  tables  develotx-d  by  F'lliott 
covering  viirions  activities  in  real  estate.' 
building  and  linancing.  Fdliott  is  the 
author  f>f  a  lifK>klet  “W  hat  for  the  Next 
Two  5'ears.’'  published  last  fall,  review¬ 
ing  California  real  estate  conditions  over 
the  l.'iNt  40  vears, 

William  J.  Larkin,  city  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.!  Ez'cning  Post,  re¬ 
ceived  a  fractured  right  arm  Jan.  31 
when  he  slip))ed  ami  fell  on  ice  near  his 
home.  He  is  Ixing  rcplacccl  temjiorarily 
by  William  J.  Bellvillc. 

John  I.  <  leary.  c»Iitorial  writer  on  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Times-.-idver- 
tiser.  has  been  re-elerte<l  jires'dcnt  of  the 
Trenton  Historical  Sexiety. 

Joe  Toyc  of  the  Poston  (Mass.) 
Traz'eler  editorial  staff  stxikc  at  the  first 
annual  bampiet  of  the  class  <if  1928  at 
Boston  ('ollege  iti  Camhridge,  Mass., 
Jan.  ?>. 

F'red  L.  Bagby,  Utah  newspaper  man, 
lias  Ixeii  named  editor  of  .Salt  Ixike 
.Mining  and  /.egal  Record,  a  weekly 
newspaper  devoted  to  mining  interests. 

I'.dward  Price  Bell,  staff  writer  of  the 
Chicago  /faily  Xeu's.  and  Mrs.  Bell  are 
at  their  winter  home  at  Pass  Christian, 
.Miss.  ^ 

Mbert  J.  WmMlbxk,  sports  writer  for 
the  Poston  Globe,  was  gttest  of  honor  at 
a  bamiuet  given  by  high  scImmiI  coaches  at 
the  Commander  Hotel,  Camhridge, 
recently.  'I'he  dinner  marked  his  25th 
anniversary  in  sports  work. 

{Continued  on  ne.rt  page) 


James  W.  Elliott 


Managing  Editors  Know — 

Generally  speaking,  managing  editors  know  their  business. 

They  know,  for  instance,  when  their  time  is  being  taken 
up  with  professional  promotion  of  space-fillers,  and  when 
they  are  being  offered  valuable  features  that  really  count  in 
the  making  of  a  newspaper. 

They  know  that  McNaught  Syndicate  doesn't  sell  filler  or 
inconsequential  features. 

They  know  that  these  arc  important  features; 


V. 


Will  Rogers,  daily  and  weekly  features. 

Gus  Mager,  Oliver’s  Adventures  strip. 

Harry  J.  Tuthill,  Bungle  Family. 

Roe  Fulkerson,  daily  and  Sunday. 

O.  O.  McIntyre,  New  York  Letter. 

Julia  Boyd,  Fashions. 

Pirates  Ahoy,  weekly,  by  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 

The  McNaught  Syndicate,  Inc. 


V.  McNitt 
PrMidrnt 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


CiMEirn  V.  McAdam 
Vice  PrcAiilent 


For  Disliiirlive 
Qiialily 


For  Frc»wh  Life 
On  S|>orting  Pages 

FEG 

MURRAY 

Champion  a  I  h  I  r  I  <• 
and  champion  .itorlx 
rartoonint.  Draw- 
ingN  that  create  Feg 
.Murray  fan».  Copy 
right  on  top  of  the 
new..  Keen  author¬ 
itative  commentM. 

Daily  wixccrack.. 


’I’hree  or  Two-t^ols.  Five 
Days  a  eek.  Four*(^ls. 
Saturdays  or  Sundays. 

Metrop>olitan  Newspapter 
Service 

Maxirnilmn  KUer,  Jr.  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  ManaRer  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  City 
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Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rales  and  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,490  newspaper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Siae  af  type  page  9  x  12  inches — or  168 
agate  lines  (13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
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The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  {16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-time  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half-page;  and  $55  f|aarter-page. 
Classified  advertising  rales:  75c  per  agate 
line  one  time;  60r  per  agate  line  four 
times. 

Situations  Wanted:  50r  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40c  per  agate  line  three  limes 
(count  six  words  to  the  line). 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  **A.B.C.’*  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 
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A.  M.  Brayton,  editor  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Stale  Journal,  is  vacationing  in 
Florida  for  his  health. 

William  Dawson,  Jr.,  former  city 
editor  of  the  .Madison  (Wis. )  Capital 
Times,  has  returned  to  that  newspaper 
after  six  months’  absence.  He  is  now 
covering  politics  and  conducts  a  itersonal 
column,  ■■.\ll  Around  the  Town.” 

Royal  Ryan,  city  editor  of  the  Cin- 
etiiali  Commercial  Tribune,  has  been 
made  Columbus  correspondent  ff»r  the 
session  of  the  Ohio  (jemral  .Assembly. 

Kenneth  F‘.  .Schmitt,  formerly  of  the 
etlitorial  statT  of  the  Miuiison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times,  has  been  made  full  time 
director  of  that  newspaiter's  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WIB.A. 

John  Ryan,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Rloomintfton  (Ill.)  Daily  Panlat/raph, 
siKike  last  week  Ix-fore  the  Rotary  clut) 
of  Lincoln. 

Edward  I*.  Hartnett,  assistant  city 
editf)r  of  the  Buffalo  hveninii  \cu's,  has 
returned  to  duty  after  more  than  a  month 
of  serious  illness. 

Austin  FL.  McCullough,  managing 
editor  <»f  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelli- 
i/enccr-Journal,  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  W»H)drow  Wilson  dinner  of  the 
Women's  Democratic  Club  at  Reading, 
recently. 

John  Gardiner,  former  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  livcninp  Xcu’s,  has 
resigned  to  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  .Merrimack 

Valley  .S'un. 

Rol)crt  .Adams,  general  assignment 
man  f>f  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been 
aiijKiinted  Military  FMitor  an<l  will  write 
a  weekly  column  entitled  “The  Skirmish 
Line.” 

Kenneth  Doris,  general  assignment 
man  and  run-a-round  on  the  city  desk 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  a  new  Monday  morn¬ 
ing  feature  entitled  “About  Town.” 

Miss  Dorothy  Kantner  has  Joined  the 
woman’s  page  department  of  the  Pitts- 
burtih  Post  Gazette. 

Maxwell  Pyle  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  Her¬ 
ald  has  joined  the  Cf)py  desk  of  the 
Bloominqton  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantaqraph. 

I.awrence  R.  Melton,  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch,  has  been  citetl  for  gal¬ 
lantry  in  action  during  the  world  war  by 
the  war  department. 

David  Pugeot,  former  member  of  the 
Buffalo  P.veninq  Setes  staff,  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  paper  after  three  years’ 
service  as  instructor  in  history  in  Ben¬ 
nett  High  Sch(K)l,  Buffalo. 

F'd  (jerald  is  acting  as  editor  of  the 
Canyon  (Tex.)  .Vcrt’.f  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  C.  W.  Warwick,  who  is  attend¬ 
ing  the  session  of  the  legislature  as  a 
representative. 

Calvert  L.  FLstill  is  covering  the  West 
Virginia  legislature  sessions  for  the 
Wheeling  Intelligencer. 

.Alwyn  \'.  I.arkin,  city  staff,  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  lit'cning  Post,  has  resigned 
to  join  a  Worcester  brokerage  firm. 

F'rank  Higgins  has  resigned  from  the 
rejiortorial  staff  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Tribune,  to  enter  the  advertis¬ 
ing  field. 

■All  newspaper  men  assigned  to  the 
Oregon  legislature,  now  in  session,  were 
the  guests  of  Dr.  R.  F'.  I>ee  Steiner, 
superintendent  of  the  state  hospital,  at  a 
banquet  recently.  F'or  some  years  Dr. 
Steiner  has  made  this  han<|uet  an  event 
of  each  legislative  .session. 

(leorge  Miller, of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Kews-Tribune  and  Harf>ld  Castle  of  the 
.Spokane  Spokesman- Rets  no  are  in 
Olympia  covering  the  state  legislature. 

Richard  Reed  of  Rockland.  Me.,  cor- 
resixmdent  for  the  Portlaiui  (Me.)  Press 
Herald,  livening  Express  and  Sunday 
Telegratn,  has  returned  home  from  a 
.5.S-day  trip  to  various  South  .American 
ports. 

Henry  Gillen  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 


Post  is  instructor  in  a  course  of  journal- 
i.sm  lectures  at  the  State  House  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Division  of  Univer¬ 
sity  Extension,  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  A.  Lawrence  McKenzie  of  the 
Post  staff  is  instructor  in  the  course  on 
poetry  and  verse  writing. 

Wilmcr  G.  Mason,  former  copy  reader 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  telegraph 
room,  has  been  appointed  assistant  to 
Herbert  Mengcrt,  manager  of  the  Ctdum- 
bus  bureau. 

Wesley  F'.  Peterson,  who  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
college  of  journalism  last  June,  has 
joined  the  .Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times. 

Isaac  Schwartz,  chamlter  of  commerce 
reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  Commercial 
TrUmne,  has  been  appointed  aviation 
editor  for  that  paper  and  will  conduct  a 
daily  column. 

(jeorge  H.  Boynton,  of  Oklahoma,  has 
joined  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  Daily 
Nett’S. 

F'rank  Wakefield,  former  Providence, 
R.  L,  newspaixT  man.  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  Neves  as 
s|M>rts  cot>y  reader. 

F'llis  Radcliffe,  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  night  police  reiK)rter,  has 
been  promoted  to  financial  editor  for  the 
Telegram-Gazette.  He  replaces  James 
C.  O'N’eil,  who  is  transferred  to  staff 
assignments  and  features.  Radcliffe  is 
replaced  by  Thomas  J’hillips  on  night 
police. 

RaynuMKl  .A.  F'itzpatrick  of  the  IVor- 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  is  recuperating 
from  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 

Miss  Irma  Dupre  of  the  Evanston 
(Ill.)  Knietv,  recently  spoke  before  the 
news  writing  class  of  FLvanston  Town¬ 
ship  High  Scluxtl. 

William  Ccxik  has  resigned  from  the 
city  staff  of  the  Buffalo  Eveiting  .\'ni’S 
to  become  announcer  for  Radio  Station 
WGR,  Buffalo. 

Charles  M.  Dean,  Collector  of  U.  S. 
Internal  Revenue  at  Cincinnati,  and 
former  Court  House  repirter  of  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  has  rejoined  the 
paper  as  general  assignment  man. 

Carl  C.  Hunter  has  resigned  from  the 
etlitorial  staff  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Dispatch  to  becfime  publicity  agent  for 
the  Hill-Standard  Cf)mpany  of  Ander¬ 
son,  Ind. 

Tom  Bell  of  the  Texarkana  Gazette 
is  ill  in  a  Texarkana  hospital,  where  he 
has  been  confined  for  the  last  three 
months. 

Miss  Harriett  I^veland  of  Peru,  Ind., 
a  graduate  of  the  Indiana  University 
school  of  journalism,  will  jf>in  the 
society  staff  of  the  Kokoftio  (Ind.)  Dis¬ 
patch  Feb.  11. 

lames  McDonald  Minifie  and  Lief  Eid 
have  joined  the  staff  of  the  Nett’  York 
Herald-Tribune.  John  G.  Andrews  has 
resigned  to  join  a  Wall  Street  firm. 

Harvey  Wertz,  former  .Vrtc’  York 
Graphic  reporter,  is  now  doing  general 
assignments  for  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

Donahl  J.  Brannon,  telegraph  editor  of 
the  Peoria  (111.)  Star,  has  returned  to 
his  desk  after  an  operation  for  appen¬ 
dicitis. 

Timothy  P.  McCarthy,  former  East 
St.  I>ouis,  III.,  reporter,  is  being  held 
without  Nmd  in  the  fatal  shooting  of 
Horace  Haislip  at  the  Ozark  hotel  in 
E.ast  .St.  Dtuis  Jan.  9.  McCarthy  says 
he  shot  in  self-defense  after  Haislip  in¬ 
vaded  his  roim  with  a  knife. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

^  S.  .AD.AM.S,  etlitor  of  the  Roaring 
*  ■“  Springs  (Tex.)  Nett's,  to  Miss 
Milredge  Whitley  of  Stephenville,  Tex., 
recently. 

Walter  S.  Dillon,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Readimt  (Pa.)  Eagle,  to  Miss  Irene  C. 
I>eas,  also  of  Reading,  in  W'ashington 
Memorial  Chaitel,  Valley  Forge,  re¬ 
cently. 

Richard  K.  I^w,  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Andrew  Bonar  I^w  of  England,  who 
for  the  past  six  months  has  been  con- 
necteil  with  the  staff  of  the  .Wetv  York 


Herald-Tribune,  was  married  Jan.  26  in 
the  rectory  of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  to 
.Miss  Mary  Virginia  Nellis,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Nellis  of  Roches¬ 
ter.  The  same  afternoon  the  couple  sailed 
on  the  Pan  .America  for  a  honeymoon 
and  indetinite  stay  in  South  .America. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


BOSTON  (Mass.)  Evening  Transcript, 
^  KFpagc  annual  textile  survey,  Jan.  29. 

Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  14  page. 
Motor  Boat  Show  section,  Feb.  3. 

Boston  (Mass.)  .Sunday  Globe,  six 
page.  .Motor  Boat  Show  section,  F'eb.  i. 

Los  Angeles  Times,  6-page,  Special 
School  Section,  Jan.  27. 

.S'iemx  City  (la.)  Journal,  20-page 
Spirit  of  Sioux  City  Progress  Fldition, 
Jan.  .11. 

Elgin  (III.)  Courier- Netfs,  l(>-page 
automohile  section,  F'eb.  2. 

Davenport  (la.)  Daily  Times,  2()-page 
automobile  section,  F'eh.  2. 

Davenport  (la.)  Democrat,  24-page 
automobile  section,  F'eb.  3. 

Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Telegram,  56- 
page  edition,  Jan.  31,  on  opening  of  new 
building. 

Peoria  (111.)  Star,  special  74-pagc 
automobile  edition  F'eb.  X  If’r  opening 
of  Peoria  automobile  show. 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
jjage  automolhle  edition,  F'eb.  3. 

T'remont  (Neb.)  Evening  Tribune,  4t)- 
page  Prf)gress  FLdition,  Jan.  26,  pub¬ 
lished  in  four  .sections,  one  devoted  to 
homes,  one  to  automobiles  and  a  third 
to  industrial  progress. 

Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald-Whig  .Annual 
Building  Review  and  Progress  edition 
.Sunday,  Jan.  27,  53-page  tabloid  edition, 
with  19  pages  of  pictures. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

^|''F2MPLF-  (Tex.)  Telegrant  has  just 
completed  moving  into  a  new  home, 
also  occupied  by  the  Texas  Type  F'oiin- 
dry.  The  plant  is  rated  at  $2^,060  and 
has  a  fast  two-color  press. 

Vancouver  (Wash.)  Columbian  has 
purchased  a  24  page  Cioss  straight  line, 
.semi-cylindrical  press  and  a  complete 
stereotyping  equipment. 

Stamford  (Tex.)  Leader,  G.  L. 
Inglish,  editor,  recently  moved  into  a 
new  and  larger  building. 

Corpus  Christie  (Tex.)  Caller  re¬ 
cently  added  much  new  machinery. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

TTORACE  HALL  and  Harry  P.  Hall. 
■I  A  formerly  business  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  respectively,  of  the 
Dothan  (.Ala.)  Eagle,  will  start  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Dothan  Tri-States  News,  a 
weekly,  the  first  week  in  March. 

The  Salt  I^ke  City  East  Salt 
Lake  Times,  weekly  newspaper,  will 
start  publication  the  first  week  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  a  mining  and  legal  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  be  called  “The  Salt  I.ake  Min¬ 
ing  and  I-egal  News.”  F'rederick  L. 
Baghy  will  be  editor. 

J.  M.  Callan,  publisher  of  the  Ben¬ 
jamin  (Tex.)  Post,  has  established  the 
Truscott  Enterprise. 


There  were  19  prisoners  in  the  Flm- 
fx)ria,  Kan.  jail  the  other  day  but  W  il- 
liam  .Allen  White’s  Gazette  was  promi)t 
with  expLuiation  that  this  didn’t  indicate 
a  reform  wave.  It  represented  merely 
an  unusually  cold  morning. — Worcester 
(Mass.)  Telegram. 

Kidnapers  stole  a  newspaper  reporter, 
thinking  he  was  a  millionaire’s  son — 
again  proving  that  what  this  country 
needs  is  education. — J.  R.  Wolf,  Milzvau- 
kce  Journal. 

Money  talks,  but  none  of  us  would 
believe  the  old  dollar  if  it  started  telling 
us  what  it  used  to  buy. — Boston  Tran¬ 
script. 
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Ready  aow  for  Jflarch  iV  release 
^the  J^c  Clare  Syndicated's  first 

Feature  of  the 

^  Month 


30  Prize  ^hort 

^  stories 

O.  Henry  Jflemorial  M*  rize  ICinners 


** Circulation  for  Editors** 

U  a  monthly  piihlication  mailed 
>«'ilhout  charge  to  e<litorH.  If  you  are 
not  receiving  your  copy  regularly, 
let  us  know.  Each  issue  carries  an¬ 
nouncements  of  new  McClure  activi¬ 
ties  and  features,  fresh  examples  of 
regular  features,  and  other  matter 
of  editorial  interest. 


Ilig  name  short  fiftion.  Chosen  hyu  committee  of  authorities  from  thousaiulsof  stories.  Wide 
popular  appeal.  Strikingly  ilhistrat<‘d.  To  run  once  a  week  for  w  «*eks.  Wire  for  option. 
We  will  wire  price  anti  ftirward  typical  releases.  Note  these  names  among  the  authors: 

SherwiMwl  Aiitlersoii  Albert  Paysoii  'IVrhuiie  Ktina  Ferlier 

f  '.liester  Crowell  Julian  Street  Ihiltose  Heyward 

James  Branch  Cahell  ^'ilhiir  Daniel  Steele  !Vlary  Austin 

This  is  the  McClure  Syndicate’s  first  Feapire  of  the  Month,  anti  the  leading  feature  of 
"Circulation  ftir  Etlitors,”  the  Syndicate’s  new  puhlicatit>n.  In  this  new  magazine — 
whit'h  is  being  niailetl  ytni  each  inonlh — you  w  ill  fintl  full  tlescriplive  material  on  these 
'Pliirty  Prize  Short  Stories,  as  well  as  fresh  examples  ttf  ttllier  McClure  features.  Be 
sure  ytnir  copy  reaches  you. 

All  McClure  features  are  in  line  with  the  two  ctmtrtdiing  ptdicies  of  this  Syndicate. 
First:  PMit  ft>r  editors;  winntiw  the  wheat  frt>ni  the  chaff.  Sectintl:  Emphasize  the  more 
literate  among  newspaper  features. 


Other  notable  McClure  Features  itidade— 


FKANK  .SIMONDS,  the  disiin- 
giiiolicd  inlrrnatioiiali-l.  U  ill) 
tl(M>vcrat  the  helm. Si iihuhIV  weekly 
diftpalchca  will  take  on  even  greater 
significance. 

DR.  CI.ENDENNINC;,  eminent 
phyaician  and  scientixt.  Autlior  of 
"The  Ilunian  Bmly.”  Writex  with 
charm  and  understanding.  ^  ou  l>egin 
to  feel  better  almut  whatever  ails  you. 


WII.I.IAM  I.YDN  IMIKt.PS. 

Womeir'*  clid>x.  scIhmiIx,  xocieliex 
follow  hix  arliclex  ax  they  do  thoxe 
of  no  other  aiilliorily  A  feature 
with  great  appeal  to  the  In-ttertype 
of  readerx. 

GI.EN.N  FKANK.'Thinking"  ix  he- 
coniing  more  |M>pular  every  day. 
Frank's  daily  editorialx  lend  prextige 
to  a  nrwxpa|>er,  and  pleaxe  a  wide 
variety  of  readers. 


RRI’f'F,  BARTON,  the  man  every- 
IxMly  kiiowx  S-venty-one  of  the 
papers  pnhli.xhing  Barton'xeflitorialx 
are  first  in  their  territories.  In  cir- 
culatimi  —  in  advertixing. 

FANNY  IHJRST,  one  of  America's 
most  widely  read  fiction  writers  — 
and  a  real  circulation  builder.  Iter 
followers  are  fanatic  in  their  devo¬ 
tion.  A  complete  xt<»ry  weekly, 
illustrated. 


Clinton T.  Rrainard 

Chairman  of  the  Hoard 

Richard  H.  Waldo 

President 


The 


MeC’laFRF  WNPAPKR  S  Y  ATK 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LONDON 


SYDNEY 
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ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

OHN  BADARACCO  was  chosen 
president  of  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Pressmen’s  I'nion  for  liis  ninth  consecu¬ 
tive  term  recently. 

Joseph  R.  Rosener  of  tl»c  executive  ac¬ 
counting  department  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company  has  resigned  to  join 
Eastman  IJillon  &  Co.,  investment  brok¬ 
ers. 

Herbert  .\lfred.  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  Sew  Orleans  Itetn- 
Trihune,  spent  the  last  few  days  of 
January  visiting  newspaper  plants  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Detroit,  Cleveland  and  other  middle 
western  cities. 

Thomas  I,.  Reed  of  Kfikomo  was 
elected  presi<l<-nt  of  the  Imliana  Typo- 
grapliical  Cnion  recently. 

<  arl  C.  N'errill  of  the  composing  room 
staff  of  the  Portlatid  (Me.)  Evening  Ex¬ 
press  was  re-elected  secretary  of  the 
Portland  Typ<»graphical  Union  for  the 
eighth  year  recently.  Harold  \V.  In¬ 
gram  was  re-el<Tted  president. 

('harles  P.  Hathaway,  foreman  of  the 
composing  r<M)m.  Eall  Kiver  (.Mass.) 
(ih>he,  has  resigned.  \\  illiam  A.  Mc- 
Hrath,  formerly  assistant  foreman,  has 
b<-<ii  made  foreman. 

Nashville  Typograpliical  Union  No.  20 
has  elected  R.  M.  Morgan  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  C.  H.  Sanl)orn,  who  had  serve<l 
in  that  capacity  for  three  years. 

h'irst  vxilume  of  Sunshine,  a  house 
organ  to  be  published  semi -occasionally  by 
the  mechanical  department  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (.N.  ('. )  Ohsertvr,  has  just  been 
issued.  I.  P.  White,  imt'hanical  stiperin- 
tendeiit,  is  in  charge  <if  the  new  publica¬ 
tion. 

.M  iss  Olive  Crow  has  resigned  as  lino¬ 
type  operator  of  the  Middletmen  (Pa.) 
Journal,  to  join  a  jolt  printitig  house  at 
Harrisburg.  Pa. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

DWIN  O'.NEEI.,  of  the  Jndinnal'olis 
Times  editorial  staff  and  national 
secretary  of  .'sigma  Delta  Clii.  addressed 
the  Kokomo  (1\i>.  )  1’ki:ss  (  j-t'K  Jan.  .11 
<tn  the  subject,  "Is  the  l-'lame  Worth  the 
Candle?"  Karl  W.  !-'isher  and  1).  \. 

.Smith,  of  the  Indianapolis  Sews  editorial 
staff,  al.so  sjKtke. 

Wititcr  meeting  of  the  NT.w  Jikskv 
Prkss  .\ss<k  i.m  io\  will  Ite  held  l-'eh.  II, 
at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton. 
Mctnlters  of  the  state  legislattire  will  1r’ 
guests  at  the  luticheon.  as  well  as  (iov. 
Morgan  1'.  Larson,  Senate  President 
Mathis  and  .Six-aker  (iahrieUstui.  Philip 
L.  ITiompson.  president  of  C..  will 

sp<.-ak  at  the  morning  session  on  "The 
.\dvantages  ami  Imixirtance  of  Circula¬ 
tion  .Audits." 

MemlxTs  of  the  I.i<.isi..mi\k  Cokrks- 
i-oNntNT.s’  Cm  I!  of  Trenton.  ,\.  J..  re¬ 
cently  entertaine<l  the  outgoing  (lover- 
iior,  .\.  Harry  M<K>re,  and  his  .secretary, 
I'red  L.  Blo<Klg<MRl,  a  former  newspaiXT- 
man,  at  a  farewell  dinner. 

Past  presidents  served  as  ho-tesses  at 
the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  dinner  of 
the  Boston  Pkooikk.vukks'  .Xssoci.st/ov 
lx>ld  at  the  Twetilieth  ('entury  Club. 
.Miss  Ella  R.  \\  mxl.  president,  presidetl. 

Frederick  Landis,  e<litor  of  the  I.ojians- 
porf  find.)  Pharos-Tribune,  was  tin- 
speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the 
Kokomo  Prkss  <  i-i  it  Jan.  22. 

The  .\n\>T«Ti.si\(.  .Xkkm.i.stion,  com¬ 
posed  of  nienilx-rs  f>f  seven  advertising 
clubs  in  the  l.ake  Erie  and  I^ke  On¬ 
tario  regi<>n,  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  lamdoii,  f)nt.,  on  May  17  and 
18.  This  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee  held  in  Buffalo. 
The  .-Kin^RTisivr,  and  Ski.i.inc  Club  of 
Londott  will  be  host  at  the  1929  meeting 
at  which  Ernest  .\.  I’aviour  of  Rochester, 
N.  V.,  is  president. 

BttKKAlA)  LK.SCt'E  OF  .\l)VERTISIXG 
Women  has  formed  a  placement  commit¬ 
tee,  with  Mrs.  Lucy  Dorn  .Mmand  as 
chairman,  to  establish  contact  between 
wonKMi  desiring  to  learn  advertising  and 
employers  with  personnel  needs.  The 
service  will  be  free. 

The  Ohio  Nf.wsp.sper  Women’s 
Associaiion  will  hold  its  annual  con¬ 


vention  ( >ct<»lx?r  18-20  in  Columbus. 
Prizes  totaling  more  than  $700  have  been 
offered  by  Ohio  publishers  for  ihe  best 
s|>ecimens  of  newspaper  writing.  Thirty- 
three  awards  are  offered  in  addition  to 
prizes  by  Ohio  papers.  The  Clevtj.anh 
WtfMEx's  Press  Club.  Don  C.  .Seitz  of 
New  Vf»rk  and  R.  B.  Howard,  president 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Ass<x-iation,  have 
also  offered  prizes. 

Members  of  the  Association  of  For- 
Ki<..N  f’RESs  (;oRRKsix»xDENTs  were  to  be 
guests  of  the  <!ompania  Transatlantica 
at  luncheon  on  hoard  the  S.  S.  Marques 
*le  Comillas  in  New  York  harbor,  Feb.  8. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Buchner,  of  the 
Dmvn'port  (la.)  Daily  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Tri-Citv 
Wome.n’s  Press  Cicb  at  the  annual 
meeting  last  week  in  the  I^eClaire  hotel, 
.Moline,  111.  Mary  Jo  McCaffery, 
Moline  Dispatch,  is  secretary  and  Helen 
Clark.  Davenport  Democrat,  treasurer. 
Members  i>f  the  Moline  Dispatch  were 
hostesses. 

E.  E.  .Swain,  editor  of  the  Kirkswlle 
Daily  Express  and  Sews  was  clecte<l 
Iiresident  of  the  Missoi’ki  Assix-iateo 
Dailies  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Kansas 
City.  J.  H.  Woljx-rs  of  the  I’oplar  Bluff 
American-Pepubliean  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  L.  M.  White,  editor  of  the 
Mexico  Ledger  was  rc-elccte<l  secretary 
and  treasurer. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

L^LGIN  (Ore.)  RECORDF'R,  a  weekly 
*  newsi>aper.  has  been  sold  by  F'rcd 
Sefton  to  Manley  M.  .Arant  of  Baker, 
formerlv  a<Ivertising  manager  of  the 
Baker  Herald. 

George  P.  Collins,  publisher  of  the 
Poster  Countv  Independent.  Carrington. 
N.  1)..  has  sold  the  paper  to  K.  I). 
Seekins.  Jamestown.  N.  D.,  and  will  re¬ 
tire.  riie  consideration  of  SsCs.tltlO  for 
the  ludeix'ndent  included  the  business, 
plant  and  building. 

Indio  (Cal.)  Seu’S  has  been  sf)ld  bv 
("harles  W.  and  lulia  Webb  to  Ralph  H. 
Gfxxlsi»ee(l  of  Burbank  and  lames  S. 
Carter  <d  Los  .\ngeles. 

William  P.  Clorey  bad  bought  a  half 
interest  in  the  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Gazette 
and  Courier,  weekly,  and  will  become 
publisher  and  advertising  manager.  Mr. 
Ciorey  has  been  editor  of  the  Greenfield 
Daily  Recorder,  and  has  been  connected 
with  the  daily  since  PI02. 

Purchase  of  the  Perry  County  Tribune 
aixl  Sew  Lexington  (O.)  Herald,  bot'n 
semi-weeklies,  by  F'.  K.  Mcllvaine  of 
-Struthers,  O.,  and  Stanley  E.  Hart,  Hub¬ 
bard.  O..  from  Norman  W.  Ralston  was 
announced  Ian.  19.  The  consideration 
paid  was  not  made  public.  The  sale  was 
arranged  through  Wilhelm  &  Holm  of 
(  aiiton,  O.  Mr.  Mcllvaine  has  Iteen  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Struthers  Journal  aixl  Mr. 
1  lart  has  been  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Hubbard  Snvs. 

H.  E.  Browne,  editor  of  the  Canby 
(Ore.)  Herald,  has  purchased  the  paper 
from  W.  I'.  Culbertson,  who  recently 
lileil  a  i)etition  in  bankruptcy. 

Dr.  M.  Lyle  Spencer,  president  of  the 
I’niversity  of  Washington,  has  bought 
the  Camas  (Wash.)  Post,  a  weekly,  from 
-Mrs.  F'dith  E.  Hopp  for  $15,000.  Dr. 
Six-ncer  Ixuight  the  paper  for  John  V. 
Lund,  a  journalism  graduate,  to  whom  it 
will  lx-  turned  over  later.  Lund  worked 
on  the  Post  for  George  W.  Hojtp. 

Rill  Clement  and  Rufe  Higgs,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Stephenville  (Tex.)  Trib¬ 
une,  have  Ixiught  the  Hico  Seu’S-Re- 
vieti'.  J.  .S.  Smyth  has  Ix-en  placed  in 
charge. 

Don  t  arroll.  formerly  Waco.  Tex., 
newspaperman,  has  bought  the  Coolcdge 
(Tex.)  Herald  from  J.  E.  I-aney. 

J.  Ijiuis  Mohle  has  sold  the  Round 
Rock  (Tex.)  Leader  to  Tom  Harwell 
and  son,  publishers  of  the  Kyle  (Tex.) 
S nvs. 

The  Hallock  (Minn)  Kittson  County 
Enterprise  has  taken  over  the  plant  and 
subscription  list  of  the  Hallock  Peoples 
Press,  a  farmer  owned  weekly. 

The  Stillwater  (Minn.)  Post-Messen¬ 
ger  has  been  purchased  by  L.  E.  Matt¬ 


s<xi,  a  St.  Paul  attorney  and  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Bay  port  (Minn.)  Herald. 

Lloyd  Opdyckc  has  purchased  the  A’fw 
Hampton  (I'a.)  Gazette  from  W.  N. 
Crawford. 

H.  E.  Vilwock  has  sold  his  interest  in 
the  Colville  (Wash.)  Statesman-Index 
to  his  partner,  E.  A.  Sperry. 

J.  F^.  Laney  has  just  Ixiught  the 
L'rankston  ( Tex.)  Citizen,  founded  by 
J<>hn  E.  Davis. 

John  Hunger  ford,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
Carroll,  Iowa,  has  purebred  a  one-half 
interest  in  the  North  Hollywood  (Cal.) 
Press,  a  semi-weekly.  Robert  Cowan 
owns  the  other  half.  Cecil  Wilcox,  who 
has  been  editor  of  the  Press  for  a  num- 
l»er  of  years,  retires.  All  parties  were 
represented  by  M.  C.  Moore,  newspaner 
broker,  of  Beverly  Hills,  Cal. 

H.  S.  Bassett  recently  became  sole 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Harrington 
(Wash.)  Citizen,  having  purcliaserl  the 
interest  of  Robert  E.  Gay  in  the  news¬ 
paper.  Gay  is  now  editor  of  the  Prosser 
(VVash. )  Record-Bulletin. 

SCHOOI.S 

T  EE  BLUE  PENCIL  CLUB,  organi- 
^  zation  of  journalism  students  at 
W’ashington  and  Lee  University,  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Va.,  was  granted  a  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  journalistic 
fraternity,  recently. 

A.  .\.  Applegate,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  Baker  University,  and  Mrs.  Ap¬ 
plegate,  arc  the  parents  of  a  son. 

William  Moves,  feature  writer  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Puldic  Ledger,  is  now  in  Seattle,  as  a 
part-time  instructor  in  the  University  of 


Washington’s  scho<jl  of  journalism.  He 
will  be  relieved  in  May.  Moyes  will 
teach  newswriting,  primarily  designed 
for  freshman  and  sophomore  students. 
Moyes’  visit  is  part  of  a  scheme  of  Ver- 
ntm  McKenzie,  dean  of  the  school  of 
journalism,  to  bring  one  man  in  from  the 
outside  each  term  to  give  a  fresh  and 
practical  touch  to  the  journalistic  train¬ 
ing.  Robert  B.  Bermann,  special  as¬ 
signment  writer  for  the  Seattle-Past- 
Intelligencer,  taught  the  newswriting  class 
during  the  fall. 

.\  survey  of  the  Ohio  field,  made  by 
Prof.  Osman  C.  Ibxtper,  of  the  Schof)l 
of  Journalism.  Ohio  State  University, 
shows  that  former  students  of  the 
school  are  now  working  on  32  dailies  atxl 
19  weeklies,  some  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  and  others  in  the  advertising  de- 
[lartment.  Other  students  arc  helping  in 
department  store  advertising  and  adver- 
tisinv  agencies.  Four  are  proprietors  of 
advertising  agencies.  On  the  51  paix-rs, 
more  than  100  former  students  arc  en¬ 
gaged.  six  of  them  Ix'tng  owners  or  p;trt 
owners  of  weeklies  or  small-city  dailies. 

Willis  O.  CiHiper  of  the  Mejunkin 
.\flvertising  agency.  (Chicago,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  course  in  advertising  cani- 
jiaigns  and  media  for  the  Chicago  Cen¬ 
tral  College  of  Cixnmerce  of  the  Y.  M. 

A.  Its  two-year  advertising  program 
is  sponsored  by  the  educational  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  VV’esterii  Council,  American 
\'s<K'iation  of  .Advertising  Agencies. 

J.  L.  JAMES  RESIGNS 

J.  L.  James,  formerly  with  Bryant, 
firiffith  &  Brunstin,  Chicago,  has  left 
that  «)rganization  to  join  I.  A.  Klein, 
publishers’  representatives  in  the  Wrig- 
ley  building,  t  hicago. 


>►>- 


(JRl  FFIN,  JOHNSON 
MANN,  I  NO. 

Becomes 

CONKLIN  MANN,  INC. 

I  "i* 

The  firm  name  of  Ciriffln,  Johnson 
&  Mann,  Inc.,  advertising  agency. 

New  York  City,  has  been  changed  to 
Conklin  Mann,  Inc.  I'his  change  fol¬ 
lows  the  retirement  about  a  year  ago 
of  H.  F.  Griffin  from  active  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  management  of  the  agency, 
and  the  more  recent  retirement  of 
C.  H.  Johnson.  Conklin  Mann  who 
has  been  president  for  the  past  year 
continues  in  that  office.  Other  officers 
are  C.  Tyler  Kelsey,  Vice  President; 

.Arnold  S.  Breakey,  Vice  President; 

I.  Webster  Baker,  Vice  President; 
.Stevenson  H.  Evans,  I'reasurer; 

G.  W.  Freeman,  Secretary, 

•F 
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“If  I  never  see  another ‘For  Reni 
sign  .  .  .  that  will  be  soon  enough! 


PaintcJ  for  S<.f*pps- Howard 
Newspapers  bv  W' alter  SiatDn 


A  Scripps-Howard  reporter  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  an  Eastern  paper,  and  his  wife 
set  out  to  find  a  place  to  live.  Unfamiliar 
with  rents,  sections  and  conditions,  she 
tramped  the  town, east  side,  west  side,  and 
when  she  returned  the  lady  was  ruffled! 

"Listen  to  me,  John  K.  Husband,  your 
newspaper  should  tell  me  where  I  could 
find  an  apartment.  It’s  news.  And  it 
belongs  in  your  paper.” 

The  idea  was  given  a  trial,  and  this 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspaper  carried, 
as  a  regular  news  feature,  an  unbiased 
analysis  of  apartments  for  rent  in  various 
sections  of  the  city. 


programs,  developments  m  education  and 
discoveries  in  science.  Reporters  began 
to  interview  buyers  as  well  as  divorcees 
.  .  .  professors  as  well  as  politicians  .  .  . 
business  men  as  well  as  sportsmen. 

Open  any  S('RIPI*S-H()\V  ARD  News¬ 
paper  today  and  see  how  accurately  it  is 
keyed  to  the  modern  note.  Oisply,  vig¬ 
orously,  briefly  .  .  .  the  high  points  of 
the  new's  stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Note 
how  much  of  it  is  good  news,  useful 
news,  constructive  news  .  .  .  and  you  will 
see  why  Scripps-Howard  circulations  are 
growing  steadily  larger,  and  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  to  the  advertiser  than  ever  before. 


Long  ago,  the  Scripps-Howard  papers 
noted  that  the  outlines  of  the  news  were 
changing.  And  the  editors  began  to 
antici“ate  the  changing  tastes  and  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  readers  .  .  .  with  news  of  the 
fresh  stocks  in  the  stores,  complete  radio 
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JOINS  UNITED  FEATURES 


Leatrice  Gregory,  Formerly  of  Deli¬ 
neator,  to  Write  Hostess  Hints 

l.catrice  Gregory,  formerly  entertain¬ 
ment  editor  of  the  Delineator,  joined 
United  Features  Syndicate,  this  week, 
to  conduct  a 
daily  entertain¬ 
ment  feature  un¬ 
der  the  general 
heading  “The 
Popular  Hos¬ 
tess."  It  will  be 
composed  of  a 
series  of  daily 
articles  under  the 
title  “Hints  (Jn 
Entertain- 
ment”  and  a  gen- 
e  r  a  I  weekly 
article  called, 
“What  Shall  We 
Do  This  Week?” 

Miss  Gregory  will  plan  i>arties  and 
give  new  ideas  for  games,  decoratiims 
and  menus  in  addition  to  giving  hints 
on  small  items  of  interest  to  the  hostess. 

Before  joining  the  Delineator.  Miss 
Gregory  worked  for  the  Laramie  (Wyo.) 
Republican-Boomerang.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 


Add*  N*w  History  Cartoon 

A  new  two-panel  cartoon  feature, 
"This  Day  in  World  History,"  has  been 
started  by  United  Feature  Syndicate. 
The  feature  is  created  by  Rabbi  Maur¬ 
ice  Teshnor  and  Mrs.  Teshnor,  who  do 
the  necessary  research  work  and  write 
the  text,  and  J.  A.  Knapp,  former  pro- 
fessor_  of  art  at  the  University  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  who  draws  the  cartoons.  One 
panel  deals  with  remote  history  and  the 
other  with  more  recent  events. 


Write*  Aviation  Serial 

“The  Golden  Girl,"  a  new  first-run 
serial  has  Ijeen  written  by  Barbara 
W'efd)  for  the  ledger  Syndicate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  It  will  run  in  39  installments, 
the  first  six  illustrated  hy  Harry  Wein- 
ert..  The  story  is  written  around  an 
aviation  background. 


International  Add*  Two  Feature* 

International  Feature  Service  will  soon 
issue  “The  A  B  C’s  of  Knowledge,"  by 
Freling  Foster,  statistician,  and  on  April 
7  the  syndicate  will  start  serialization  of 
Florence  Ross’  new  story,  “Boo- Boo 
Black  Sheep.” 


Cartoonist  in  Florida 

Frank  Willard,  creator  of  “Moon  Mul¬ 
lins”  for  the  Chicago  Tribune  Syndicate, 
and  Mrs.  Willard  arc  vacationing  in 
Sarasota,  Fla. 


Become*  California  Corporation 

A.  W.  Stypes,  Inc.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  west  coast,  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  in  California  this  week. 
The  concern  was  formerly  an  Oregon 
corporation.  E.  M.  Bixby,  who  has  been 
in  New  York  and  Boston  on  a  business 
trip,  returned  to  the  San  Francisco  office 
this  week. 


McQui*ton  Addre**e*  "Special*" 

J.  C.  McQuiston,  advertising  director 
of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  spoke  before  the  Six 
Point  Ix-ague  at  a  luncheon  in  the  New 
S’ork  hVaternity  Club  building,  Feb.  8, 
on  his  company’s  advertising  plans  for 
1929.  George  A.  Riley,  president  of  the 
American  Press  Association  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Six  Point  I>eague,  presided. 


Ha*  Novel  Publi*l>ed 

Mary  Synon,  former  reporter  for  the 
Chicago  Journal,  has  had  her  first  novel, 
“The  Good  Red  Bricks,”  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Miss 
Synon’s  only  newspaper  work  was  on 
the  Journal,  which  she  left  to  engage  in 
short  story  writing.  She  spent  six 
months  at  Lake  (jeneva,  \\  is.,  in  seclu¬ 
sion  while  writing  her  novel. 


Girl  Analyze*  Joumali*m 

Miss  Malvina  Lindsay  of  the  Kansas 
City  Journal-Post  staff,  is  author  of 
“Jackdaw  in  Peacock’s  Feathers"  in  the 
February  issue  of  the  American  Mer¬ 
cury.  Her  article  was  the  first  of  the 
seized  list  outside  the  prize  winner  in 
the  Mercury’s  contest  for  contributions 
on  journalism  as  a  trade. 


Addre**e*  Advertising  Women 

Mrs.  William  Brown  Meloney,  editor 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Maga¬ 
zine,  spoke  before  the  Women’s  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Providence,  R.  L, 
Jan.  28. 


Soliciting  Telephone  User* 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panla- 
graph  has  added  to  its  staff  a  “Miss 
ilayes,”  who  is  soliciting  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  telephone,  getting  in 
touch  with  every  telephone  subscriber  in 
the  cities  of  Bloomin^on  and  Normal. 


Appointed  Promotion  Manager 

Mrs.  Alice  Fox  Pitts  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Ih'ening  News.  She  has  been  editor 
of  women’s  features  and  of  the  adily 
picture  page. 

Society  Editor  Injured 

Miss  Jeanne  Hunton  Witt,  s<Kiety 
editor  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch,  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  while  returning  from  the  opera 
last  week. 


"Sehatary  Hawkins"  Celebrate* 

Robert  F.  Schulkers,  “Sekatary  Haw¬ 
kins”  of  the  Cinemnati  linquirer,  this 
week  celebrated  the  12th  year  of  syndi¬ 
cation  of  his  feature. 


Directing  Shopping  Service 
The  Jamestown  (N.  Y.)  Morning 
Post  has  opened  a  new  shoppers’  in¬ 
formation  service  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  B.  King  Ahrens. 


Kenneth  S.  Van  Strum's 
daily  feature  on  the  secu¬ 
rities  markets. 


FINANCIAL  PRESS  SERVICE,  730  Fifth  Afenoe,  New  York 
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CRITICIZES  "HONOR  RACKS" 

Washington  Vending  Device*  Encour¬ 
age  Thefts,  Say*  Judge 

The  “honor  rack”  system  of  newspaper 
street  sales  was  criticised  recently  by 
Judge  Kathryn  Sellers,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Juvenile  Court,  in  sentencing 
two  negro  youngsters  accused  of  steal¬ 
ing  papers  and  money  from  the  racks 
in  that  city. 

“It’s  like  leaving  money  in  the  streets 
for  young  boys  to  pick  up,”  the  judge 
said.  She  advocated  the  removal  of  the 
racks. 

Route  agents  for  two  newspapers  testi¬ 
fied  at  the  trial  that  more  than  1(X) 
money  boxes  had  been  stolen  from  the 
racks  during  a  ten  day  period.  The 
police  had  been  instruct^  to_  watch  the 
racks  and  fines  of  $10  and  IL’i  have  been 
imposed  on  offenders  who  were  appre¬ 
hended.  Judge  Sellers  said  that  she  un¬ 
derstood  the  police  also  have  had  trouble 
with  adults  in  the  rack  thefts. 


Ruviving  Milk  Fund  Bout* 

Plans  for  a  revival  of  the  Milk  Fund 
Boxing  Show,  which  was  formerly  a 
regular  event  staged  for  the  benefit  of 
the  charity  headed  by  Mrs.  William 
Randolph  Hearst,  have  been  completed  in 
New  York,  it  was  announced  this  week. 
The  benefit  will  be  held  in  May,  prob¬ 
ably  in  the  Yankee  Stadium. 


Stage*  Ice  Carnival 

More  than  1. '1,000  persons  witnessed 
the  annual  ice  carnival  staged  Sunday, 
Feb.  3,  in  the  natural  amphitheater  at 
Glen  Oak  Park,  Peoria,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star.  Fred 
W.  Tuerk,  sports  editor,  and  Clarence 
Eyster,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Star,  were  in  charge  of  the  carnival. 


Conduct*  Cooking  School 

Buffalo  Times  conducted  a  free  cook¬ 
ing  school  in  the  Elmwood  Music  hall  in 
that  city  last  week,  with  Mrs.  Frances 
Northcross,  noted  borne  economics  lec¬ 
turer,  as  instructor. 


Make*  All  Doliverie*  by  Car 

The  Watsoni’iUe  (Cal.)  Daily  Paja- 
ronian  does  not  use  the  mails  for  delivery 
but  sends  all  copies  to  subscribers  by 
automobile,  according  to  a  statement 
made  in  a  new  promotion  booklet  issued 
by  the  paper.  The  booklet  gives  a 
wealth  of  facts  on  Watsonville  and  the 
Pajaro  Valley. 


Daily  Broadcast*  New* 

The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger 
recently  started  broadcasting  local  news 
over  radio  station  WLOE  in  Boston, 
Mass. 


Daily  Entertain*  Carrier* 

Thirty  carriers  from  the  Qinton, 
Mass.,  agency  of  the  IV  ore  ester  (Mass.) 
F.vening  Post  attended  the  Fox-Poli 
Theater  in  Worcester,  recently,  as  guests 
of  the  paper. 


Chicago  Circulator*  Meet 

Members  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Carriers  Association,  the  district  dealers 
who  handle  the  home  delivery  circulation 
of  the  Chicago  dailies,  gather^  at  the 
Congress  hotel  recently  for  their  annual 
banquet.  E.  W.  Keath  was  toastmaster. 


Biggest  Auto-Show  Number 
ever  published  by  a 
Pittsburgh  Daily  Newspaper ! 


The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

carried  40,471  lines  of  automobile  copy  in  its 
special  automobile  show  number  published  on 
Wednesday,  January  23rd. 

•  •  • 

I 

This  was  the  largest  volume  ever  carried  by  a 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspaper,  and  it  represents  a 
gain  of  17,744  lines  as  compared  with  last  year. 

•  •  « 

With  a  constant  circulation  leadership  of  more 
than  40,000  over  any  other  Pittsburgh  daily  news¬ 
paper  it  is  not  surprising  that  THFl  POST¬ 
GAZETTE  is  so  favored  by  the  leading  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

It  is  not  only  in  automobile  advertising  THE 
POST-GAZETTE  is  making  such  great  gains.  In 
total  advertising  in  1928  POST-GAZETTE  gain 
was  1,. '500,000  which  is  600%  more  than  the 
gain  of  the  second  paper.  In  January  of  this  year 
IHE  POST-GAZETTE  gained  200,000  lines. 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 

Largest  Daily  Circulation  in  Pittsburgh 
Over  230,000  Net  Paid 


Detroit 

Boston 


New  York  Chicago 

Philadelphia  San  Francisco 
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MARKET 


Moder  Brothers 


SHOPPING 


9:00  TO  6:00 


Children's  Pajamas 

Of  Outing  Flannel 


To  keep  out  the  chilly 
thrusts  of  air  that  over-  f 

take  little  ones  who  toss  | 

their  covers  down  i 


One-piece  model  in  striped, 
figured  or  plain  colours. 


WHICH 
of  these  settings 
would  advertisers 
like  best? 

The  composition 
cost  is  the  same. 

LINOTYPE""-) 


iililiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 


Sizes,  2  to  1 0  years. 


trothers 


SHOPPING  HOURS 
9:00  U  0:00 


couhtcst, 

•  ALTMAN  A  CO. 


>  >  >  >  > 


95c  to  $1.95 

Two-piece  model  in  striped 
or  flowered  design.  Sizes, 
1 2  to  1 6  years. 

$1.50  to  $2.25 


Children's  Underwear 
SECOND  FLOOR 


LiNOTTPfO  IN  TMC  6AAAM0ND  AND  NAACISS  StAHS 


;  PAJAMAS 

I  FUIMEL 


To  keep  out  the  chilly 
thrust .s  of  air  that  over¬ 
take  little  ones  who  toss 
their  covers  down 


LINOTYPE 


Why  not  give  your 
advertisers  the  kind 
of  type  they  want . . .  ? 

There  are  plenty  of 
good  display  faces  on 
the  LINOTYPE. 

Mcrgcnthaler  Tim)t\'pc 
Chimp.iny,  Brooklyn,  .V.  V 

lit  pit ujatit  t  <>  tt:  '/’<  Vu*uit'al 
i  ifiisof  //  U'.o/./ 


1  ' 


COUHTCtV, 

■  ALTMAN  A  CO. 

NC«  TOAR  ^  ' 

Children’s  Underwear 
SECOND  FLOOR 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiH 


One-pioco model  in  striped, 
figured  or  plain  colours. 
Sizes,  2  to  10  years. 

95c  to  $1.95 


b  Two-piece  model  in  striped 
-  or  tlowered  design.  Sizes, 
12  to  K)  years. 

$1.50  to  $2.25 
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NEW  YORK  NEWSPAPER  WORKERS  BUSY 
WITH  LITERARY  BRAIN-CHILDREN 

Increased  “Birth  Rate”  Promised  for  Spring  as  Overtime  Jour¬ 
nalists  Bum  the  Midnight  Mazdas — Books  With  Stage 
or  City  Room  Backgrounds  Predominate 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


'^PHOSE  “overtime”  journalists  of  New 
^  York,  who,  not  satistied  with  one 
day's  work  in  the  newspaper  shop,  are 
burning  the  after-midnight  mazdas  these 
early  mornings,  promise  an  increased 
birthrate  of  literary  brain  children,  if  all 
ambitions  are  realized.  All  sorts  of 
writing  are  represented  in  the  after-work 
aspirations  of  the  current  season,  with 
books  permeated  with  the  newspaper  or 
suge  atmosphere  predominating. 

.^r,  old-timer  who  confessed  this  week 
tliat  his  rule,  “never  go  to  bed  early" 
keeps  him  young  at  75,  has  completed 
a  liook  <»n  tlie  stage  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  shortly.  This  author  is  Col. 
diaries  Pike  Sawyer  of  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post,  known  as  “Uncle  Charlie” 
to  the  staff.  He  holds  an  honorary 
cokmeMiip  in  the  18th  Infantry,  U.  S.  A 
His  latest  liook  will  probably  be  titled 
"Shakespeare  in  New  York.”  It  is  a 
<  >mplete  history  of  the  Shakespeare  pro- 
diktions  on  the  New  York  stage  and  in¬ 
clude  all  but  four  of  the  plays  of  the 
Immortal  Bard.  .Mr.  Sawyer  liegins  his 
book  in  1864,  when,  at  10,  he  witnessed 
the  presentation  of  Julius  Caesar.  Play¬ 
ing  parts  were  Edwin  Booth  as  Julius 
Caesar,  Junius  Booth  as  Cassius,  and 
John  Wilkes  Booth  as  .Mark  Antony. 
The  appearance  of  the  last  named  was 
just  four  months  before  he  assassinated 
President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Sawyer’s  book 
will  tell  about  35  different  “Hamlets”  and 
23  different  “Lady  Macbeths.”  Mr. 
Sawyer  has  been  on  the  Post  staff  45 
years. 

Another  book  on  the  drama  promised 
for  early  publication  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.,  IS  “Our  American  Playwrights,”  by 
Burns  Mantle,  “professional  playgoer”  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News.  The  book 
will  cover  authors  who  have  produced 
two  or  more  plays  in  the  last  nine  years, 
and  will  contain  biographies  of  175  dif¬ 
ferent  writers. 

.Ma.'i  Lief,  Mr.  Mantle's  assistant  until 
liis  recent  resignation,  is  writing  a  IxKik 
ordered  by  Horace  Liveright  called 
"Hangover,”  wliich  has  a  tabloid  re¬ 
porter  as  the  hero  The  same  publisher, 
a  kindly  patron  to  newspaper  men,  has 
ordered  a  book  on  aviation  from  Bruce 
Gould,  aviation  editor  of  the  Evening 
Post. 

Irene  Corbally  Kuhn  of  the  Daily 
News,  who  has  had  considerable  suoess 
lately  writing  for  Liberty,  has  started  a 
book  relating  her  newspaper  experiences 
beginning  in  Syracuse  in  1919  and  carry¬ 
ing  her  on  assignments  to  Shanghai. 
Honolulu.  Paris.  Berlin,  Switzerland  and 
New  York.  Miss  Kuhn’s  latest  Liberty 
story  is  called  "The  Dear  Ladies.”  Mark 
Heliinger  of  the  same  paper  is  writing 
a  bic^aphy  of  A1  Jolson. 

Milton  Mackaye,  of  the  Evening  Post, 
who  wKite  the  first  Crime  Qub  .Annual, 
is  still  specializing  on  crime  stories.  The 
Ian  3  < hitliiok  c<>iuam<-»l  an  article  by 
him  which  may  eventually  be  included  in 
a  book.  It  is  entitled  “Three  Boys”  and 
discusses  Vincent  Rice,  Staten  Island 
girl-murderer,  and  George  Hirsh  and 
Richard  Gallogly,  the  Oglethorpe  Uni¬ 
versity  “thrill  killers.” 

So  common  are  novelists  on  the  staff 
of  the  .\V;c'  York  Morning  Tclegrat>h 
that  it  became  almost  a  game  with 
Cedric  Worth,  city  editor,  who  resigned 
this  week,  to  call  over  a  member  of  the 
staff  and  ask  him  or  her  «Hit  of  a  clear 
.sky : 

“How  is  your  novel  coming  along?” 

He  asked  almnst  everyone  connected 
with  the  editorial  side  of  the  paper  and 
didn’t  find  one  who  wasn’t  writing 
something  outside  of  office  hours.  He 
himself  is  re-writing  the  Book  of  Esther 
from  the  Bible  in  the  modern  biographical 
manner.  Gene  Powder,  the  paper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  has  completed  “Madam 
Silks.”  and  expects  it  will  be  published 
this  spring.  “Madam  Silks”  will  tell  some¬ 


thing  about  the  women  of  the  old  red 
light  district  of  Denver. 

The  novel  of  James  R.  McCarthy  of 
the  Telegraph  staff  is  already  in  the 
hands  of  the  publisher  and  will  be  on  sale 
in  book  stores  this  spring  uikler  the  im¬ 
print  of  the  Century  Company.  The 
name  of  the  liook  is  "The  I'all  of 
.Neroweerr,”  and  it  is  a  fantaiy  pre>ent- 
ing  a  new  conception  of  evolution  and 
the  lieginning  of  things. 

John  ( )'l  oniior,  also  ol  the  Telegraph 
wrote  "Brtiadway  Racketeers"  and  is  now 
engaged  in  ttirning  out  another  liook  on 
a  somewhat  similar  subject.  Whitney 
Holton,  play  reviewer  on  the  same  paper, 
is  dramatizing  a  short  story  umler  contract 
with  a  Broadway  jiriKiucer.  The  novels 
of  John  .Montgfimery,  Howard  (.'u.shman, 
and  Robert  Wohl forth  of  the  same  jiajier 
are  well  along,  but  are  as  yet  unnamed. 

Mr.  Worth,  atl<n<ling  a  jiarty  at  the 
home  of  .Nunnallj  JohiiMin.  York 

Evening  I’ost.  at  (ireat  Neck,  the  other 
tvening  tried  his  "tiovel"  game  there.  It 
missed  in  otily  one  instance.  Cortenay 
l  errett,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram,  one  of  the  guests,  doesn’t  happen, 
a*  the  moment,  to  be  writing  a  novel,  but 
h«’  is  working  with  a  former  British  army 
officer  on  a  series  of  psychological  war 
stories.  The  host.  Mr.  Johnson,  was  well 
on  with  his  novel,  as  was  Edward  Hope 
(  offey.  columnist  of  the  Nexv  York 
llerahi  Tribune,  another  one  of  the 
guests. 

Sloan  Taylor,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  and  himself  a  pilot,  is  writing 
a  book  on  the  early  days  of  commercial 
aviation  in  New  York.  It  will  probably 
ajipear  under  the  title  "Gypsy  P'lyers.” 

Harold  Denny,  who  was  sent  by  the 
.VcTf  York  Times  to  Nicaragua  last  year 
to  report  the  revolution,  has  now  re¬ 
signed  from  that  jiaper  to  finish  a  book  on 
Nicaragua  to  lie  published  in  tlie  spring 
by  Lincoln  MeVeagh.  When  Carl  Helm 
of  the  .Vnt*  York  Sun  came  to  New  York 
from  San  Francisco  about  two  years  ago 
he  traveled  by  boat  via  the  Panama  Canal. 
Stopping  off  in  Nicaragtta  he  picked  up 
a  lot  of  native  music  which  he  and  his 
wife  Harriet  Helm  are  incorporating  in  a 
musical  comedy  they  are  writing. 

John  W  atson,  who  recently  returned  to 
this  country  from  a  sojourn  in  Paris 
sjient  on  the  staff  of  the  Paris  Herald, 
is  trying  to  sell  a  novel  he  completed  in 
!■  ranee.  In  the  meantime  he  is  working 
on  the  New  York  .hneriean.  Dan  Wil¬ 
liams.  who  comes  from  the  west,  is  author 
of  a  western  story  nearing  completion 
and  called  "The  Wells  of  Kittiway.” 

Keeping  up  the  record  of  tlie  drama 
critics.  100  jicr  cent  of  whom  write  on 
the  side,  John  .Anderson  of  the  New  York 
T.vening  Journal,  has  completed  his  first 
novel  called  “Pilgrimages.”  which  Cen¬ 
tury  is  publishing,  and  Simon  &  Schuster 
has  signed  a  contract  with  Walter  Win- 
chell  of  the  NtW  York  Eirning  Graphic 
for  a  Imok  called  "This  Whoopee  Era.” 

In  the  face  of  all  this  literary  activity 
there  can  be  found  men  who  are  willing 
to  announce  themselves  cured  of  the 
disease  of  authorship.  Such  a  one  is 
Willard  Keefe  of  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph.  He  wrote  “Celebrity,"  a  play  pro- 
tlucetl  in  New  \'ork.  Then  he  sold  the 
moving  picture  rights.  That  was,  he 
said,  what  cured  him.  He  sawr  the 
premier  of  “Celebrity,”  the  moving  pic¬ 
ture,  in  New  York  not  long  ago. 

“I  walked  out  on  it.”  he  said  this  week. 
“I  was  never  so  ashamed  of  anything 
lietore  in  all  my  life.  They’d  even 
changed  the  names  of  my  characters,  and 
the  only  fact  that  was  the  same  as  I  ha<l 
written  was  that  the  hero  was  a  prize 
fighter. 

"I’m  through  with  writing  plays  or 
books — that  is  for  awhile." 


r  H  •  Benbo  W  f 

Mr*  C*  Star* 

cTnollvnatl. 


rawlba  by 


—  «n  ani  y®** 


Very  truly  your  • 


A  Knight  Study  Builds 
Linage  from  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Point  of  View 

Ihe  letter  reprodiu-ed  liere  states  clearly  the  manner  in 
which  our  stiuly  ol  Cincinnati  anil  trade  urea  was  accepted 
hy  the  inerchants. 

hile  the  Cinciiniuti  Tiines-Star  financed  this  study,  the  facts 
disclosed  were  niihiased.  accurate,  complete  and  of  utmost 
iinportaiice  and  value  to  the  Retail  Merchants  Association, 

If  you.  a.u  a  publisher,  are  interested  not  only  in  increased 
linage  hut  also  in  aiding  inerchants  in  more  turnovers  of 
stock  —  so  that  linage  increases  can  be  maintained  —  may  we 
explain  how  we  have  been  helping  build  linage  on  such  news¬ 
paper-  as  the  Hartford,  Conn.,  Times,  Cincitmati,  Ohio, 
Tiines-Star,  San  .Antonio  Express  and  Evening  News,  Chicago 
.-Viiierican,  .Alton.  Illinois,  Telegraph,  etc. 

'file  details  are  yours  for  the  asking,  and.  of  course,  without 
obligation. 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 
22.")  N.  New  Jersey  Street 

Truthful — Unhiased  —  Market  Research 
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STRENGTH  ADDED  TO  STRENGTH 


NATT  W.  EMERSON 
V  ice-  Prenid  r  n  t 

Mat%af9r  of  S^u  England  Officw 


havt*  tosetlier  into 

enlarged  ageiiev  t>vo  gnni|»s  nf  |>e()|>le  holding  llie 
same  standards  of  agenrv  ethics  and  ellicicMicv.  rhi> 
union  has  |>r<Mhiced  a  strong.  uniiie4l  coni|Mn\  t<» 
me<*t  the  rapidly  expaiuling  ami  <'onstantlv  chang¬ 
ing  developiiients  in  ailvertising  and  in  indiistr\. 
Tdie  staff  of  this  company  maintain  an  intimaiN 
and  informality  of  ctmtait  with  their  cdienls  that 


MARY  lA)nsF.  ALF.XANDER 

Manager  of  library  Re«earrh 

AVm  )orlk 


JOSEPH  A.  ARCHBALD.  Jr. 

Account  Repreaentative 
Bufalo 


ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL 
Account  Rrpreaentative 
AVm  York 


BERNARD  C.TJUFFY 

Contract  and  Rate 
AVh’  York 


Batten, Barton,  Durstine  br  Osborn 

Xncorporated 

Advertising 

3  8  .1  M  A  r>  I  S  O  N  A  \  K  N  f  K  •  N  K  W  YORK 


CHICAGO 


II  O  S  I  > 


II  1  F  F  A  I,  O 


M  r  C  O  R  M  I  C  k  K  i;  I  I.  It  I  N  «; 


I  »  <*  T  A  T  !•:  S  T  K  K  K  T 


2  2  0  l>  K  I.  4  W  \  K  f.  4  V  >  I  k 
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KELLY  JOINS  AGENCY 


Tire  Compenjr  ExecutiTe  Becomes 
Vice-President  of  Phelps,  Inc. 

Charles  F.  U.  Kelly,  well  known 
figure  in  the  automobile  tire  field,  joined 
George  Harrison  Phelps,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  agency  as  vice-president,  this 
week. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  an  organizer  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Kelly-Racine  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany.  Prior  to  his  connection  with  the 
Goodrich  Company  he  held  executive 
positions  with  the  Continental  Rubber 
Works,  the  Lee  Tire  and  Rubber  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Kelly-Field  Company. 


Denney  Agency  Expands 

After  eight  years  of  operation  of  the 
William  H.  Denney  Company  as  an  in¬ 
dividually  owned  advertising  agency,  it 
has  now  been  expanded  and  incorporated 
as  William  H.  Denney  Company,  Inc., 
with  new  and  larger  quarters  at  461 
I-Iighth  avenue,  at  Thirty-fourth  street. 
New  York.  Mr.  Denney  discontinues  his 
active  association  with  the  Denney  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  publishers  of  "National 
Advertising  Records,”  to  devote  his  whole 
time  to  the  advertising  agency. 


Two  Appoint  Doromus 

The  Qarke  Sanding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  makers  of  the  Clarke 
Portable  Sander  and  the  Clarke  “Vac- 
All”  vacuum  cleaner,  and  Allan  B. 
Wrisley  Company,  alsf)  of  Chicago, 
manufacturers  of  Olivilo  Toilet  Soap, 
have  engaged  Doremus  &  Company, 
Chicago  agency,  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising.  Stephen  T.  Qaflin,  of  the  Potts- 
Tumbull  Advertising  Company,  has 
joined  the  Doremus  agency. 


Makes  Gift  to  University 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  I^an, 
has  donated  $125,000  toward  the  supjK)rt 
of  the  clinics  of  the  University  of 
Chicago.  This  was  in  addition  to  a 
previous  gift  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
creation  of  the  Lasker  foundation  for 
medical  research,  which  is  engaged  in 
the  study  of  the  degenerative  diseases  of 
middle  age. 


Macavoy  with  Cone 

E.  W.  Macavoy,  formerly  president  of 
the  Macavoy  Advertising  Company,  of 
Oiicago,  has  joined  the  Andrew  Cone 
General  Advertising  Agency  as  vice- 
president,  it  was  announced,  Feb.  4.  Mr. 
Macavoy  has  been  engaged  in  merchan¬ 
dising  and  general  advertising  work  for 
20  years.  He  took  part  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Dunlap  Ward  Advertising 
Company. 


Gets  Seed  Account 

The  Quality  Seed  and  Bulb  Company, 
Chicago,  growers,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers  of  Holland  bulbs  and  flower 
seeds,  have  placed  their  advertising  with 
Frank  B.  White  Company,  Chicago. 
Magazines,  farm  and  daily  papers  are  to 
be  used.  _ 

To  Advertise  Blueberries 

Maine  blueberry  growers  have  taken 
up  the  matter  of  advertising  their  prod¬ 
uct  on  a  big  scale.  If  present  plans  ma¬ 
terialize  they  plan  to  spend  $100,000  the 
first  year,  according  to  Judge  A.  D.  Mc- 
Faul  of  Machias,  one  f)f  the  biggest 
growers  in  Washington  County. 


City  to  Advertise 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  City  Council 
has  appropriated  $4,243.50  for  newspaper 
advertising  calling  attention  to  the  cata¬ 
ract  city  as  a  tourist  mecca.  The  Idea 
Service,  Inc.,  Niagara  Falls  advertising 
agency,  will  act  as  space  buyer  for  the 
municipality. 


New  York  Finn  Moves 

I>)yle,  Kitchen  &  McCormick,  New 
York,  have  moved  from  420  Lexington 
Ave.  to  new  and  larger  quarters  at  501 
Fifth  Ave. 


Hemmoud  Joins  Dunlop 

Girard  Hammond  has  been  named  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  of  the  Dimlop  Tire 
and  Rubber  Company.  To  assume  his 
new  position,  Mr.  Hammond  leaves  the 
advertising  organization  of  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  where  he 
has  been  an  executive  and  a  stockholder. 


Kimball  Becomes  Partner 

Abbott  Kimball,  manager  of  the  New 
York  office  of  Lyddon  and  Hanford, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  advertising  agency, 
has  become  a  partner  in  the  company, 
which  has  changed  its  name  to  Lyddon, 
Hanford  and  Kimball,  Inc. 


Heads  Philadelphia  Branch 

W.  H.  Baers,  formerly  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  office  of  the  Buchen  company,  ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  gone  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  take  charge  of  the  newly  opened 
branch  office  of  the  Buchen  company 
there. 


Joins  Financial  Agency 

Frederick  Ehli,  formerly  vice-president 
of  Wm.  T.  Mullally,  Inc.,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  the  Lesan-Haman  chain  of 
agencies,  has  joined  the  financial  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of  Rudolph  Guenther-Rus- 
sell  Law,  Inc. 


Albert  Frank  Appointed 

Jacob  Kulp  &  Co.,  well-known  Chi¬ 
cago  financial  house,  has  placed  its  ad¬ 
vertising  with  Albert  Frank  &  Company, 
Chicago  office.  The  Miller  Investment 
Co.,  Chicago,  has  also  appointed  this 
agency. 


Becomes  Agency  Art  Director 

William  Willcnsky  has  joined  the 
Hebrew  &  Pohlig  .Advertising  Agency, 
Philadelphia,  as  art  director.  Raymond 
McFadden  has  also  joined  the  staff  as 
copy  writer. 

Skanghei  Paper  Appoints 

The  China  Critic,  only  Chinese  owned 
publication  in  the  English  language  in 
Shanghai,  has  appointed  the  World  Wide 
News  Association,  New  York,  its  Amer¬ 
ican  representative. 


Jackson  on  Caples  Staff 

Joseph  H.  Jackson  has  joined  the  New 
York  office  of  the  Caples  C.ompany  as 
an  account  executive.  He  was  formerly 
with  Calkins  &  Holden  and  Cosmo f>oli- 
tan  Magazine. 


Joins  Cannon  Mills,  Inc. 

Harry  B.  Carpenter,  formerly  with 
Homman  &  Tarcher,  Inc.,  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  of  Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  makers 
of  Cannon  towels  and  sheeting. 


Branham  Opens  Memphis  Office 

John  M.  Branham  Company  h^ 
opened  a  branch  office  at  Memphis,  in 
the  Dermon  Building,  with  A.  J.  Put¬ 
nam,  formerly  with  Branham  at  Nash¬ 
ville,  in  charge. 


Agency  Changes  Name 

The  general  advertising  agency  for¬ 
merly  operated  at  Buffalo  under  the 
name  of  Adams,  Hildreth  &  Davis,  Inc., 
has  changed  its  name  to  Hildreth,  Jones 
&  Ferry,  Inc. 


Paris  &  Peart  Appointed 

Spratt’s  Patent,  Ltd.,  manfacturers  of 
animal  foods,  have  appointed  Paris  & 
Peart,  New  York,  to  handle  their  adver¬ 
tising  in  a  forthcoming  newspaper 
campaign. 


New  Chicago  Agency 

Edward  A.  Grossfeld,  formerly  assist¬ 
ant  advertising  manager  of  Henry  C. 
Lytton  &  Sons,  Chicago,  has  started  his 
own  advertising  service  at  225  North 
Michigan  avenue,  Chicago. 


To  Start  Spring  Campaign 

With  the  acquisition  of  a  40  Mr  cent 
interest  in  the  Merlin  Products  Corpora¬ 
tion  by  the  Chemical  Industrial  Corpora¬ 
tion,  plans  are  being  formulated  for  an 
advertising  campaign  to  begin  in  the 
spring,  according  to  announcement  this 
week  by  Maurice  M.  Minton,  Jr^  vice- 
president  and  general  manager.  Exploi¬ 
tation  of  the  household  cleaner  product 
manufactured  by  the  Merlin  company 
will  also  be  started  in  the  foreign  field, 
it  was  announced. 


Appoint  Sale*  Manager 

Henry  Sengelman,  sales  representative 
in  the  middlewest  for  Hipp-Didisheim 
Co.,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Winton 
Watches,  has  been  appointed  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  that  organization.  The  position  of 
sales  manager  is  a  new  one  in  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  Mr.  Sengelman  takes  the  title 
after  five  years  on  the  road.  The  duties 
of  sales  manager  were  heretofore  at¬ 
tended  to  by  Henri  Didisheim,  president 
of  the  company. 


Direct*  Sear*-Roebuck  Ad* 

James  C.  McGrath,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  advertising  of  the  Sears-Roebuck 
Stores  at  Boston,  Mass.,  is  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Chicago  where  he  will  be  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  for  all  the  retail 
stores  of  this  mail  order  house. 


Slebech  With  Fi*k  Rubber 

Mabel  Webber,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Fisk  Rubber  Company  at  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  has  resigned  and  A.  W. 
Slabach  is  to  become  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  was  formerly  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Falcon  Motor  Corp.  at 
Elyria,  Ohio. 


Join*  Mevi*  Company 

Herman  Buck,  of  Ludens,  Inc.,  of 
Reading,  Pa.,  has  been  made  sales  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Mavis  Bottling  Com¬ 
pany  of  America  at  the  company’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  Mr.  Buck  studied 
sales  and  advertising  at  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity. 


Willman  With  Tractor  Firm 

The  United  Tractor  and  Equipment 
Corporation  has  retained  George  L. 
Willman  as  sales  and  merchandising 
counsel. 


Join*  San  Franci*co  Office 

Theodore  Watson,  of  Emil  Brisacher 
&  Staff,  San  Francisco,  has  joined  the 
•San  Franci.sco  office  of  Uird  &  Thomas 
&  Logan.  , 


Swanson  with  Mogge 

Albert  Swanson,  formerly  auditor  of 
the  Motor  and  Equipment  Association, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Arthur  R.  Mogge, 
Inc.,  Chicago  advertising  agency,  as  sec¬ 
retary  and  production  manager. 


Join*  New  Agency 

Frank  G.  Kane,  for  nine  years  director 
of  copy  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  has  joined  Advertisers, 
Inc.,  recently  organized  Detroit  agency. 


Procter  A  Collier  Add  to  Staff 

Linn  MacDonald,  has  joined  the  direct 
advertising  department  of  the  Procter  & 
Collier  Advertising  Agency,  Cincinnati. 


AD  TIPS 


Aubny  a  Moore,  Inc.,  410  North  MIrhifaa 
avenue.  Chlr*(o.  Ilee  eecured  account  of  the 
Cornell  Wood  I'rodncta  Companz,  Chicago. 

M.  W.  Azer  A  Son.  Weeblngton  equare,  Phil- 
adcl|ibia.  I'laclng  account  of  the  llzfienie 
I’rodncta  Company,  Canton,  Ohio,  with  aom* 
I'acinc  coaat  newapapen. 

Batten,  Barton,  Duntina  A  Oibom,  McCor¬ 
mick  buildink,  Chicago,  may  do  some  eitenelve 
advertising  In  the  late  spring  or  early  summer 
on  the  Celotex  Company,  Chicago. 

Blackett,  Sample,  Hummert,  58  East  Waeb- 
Ington  street,  Chicago,  Again  making  contracts 
with  newapapers  In  selected  *e>'tlon*  for  the 
Alemite  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Haory  E,  Bredemeler  AdTertielng  Agency,  tP3 
Franklin  street,  llufTalo,  N.  Y.  Now  handling 
account  for  the  Ontario  Biscuit  Company,  Buf¬ 
falo.  N.  y. 

Paul  Cornell  Company,  28  West  44th  street. 

New  York.  Now  handling  account  of  Heidel¬ 
berg.  WoliT  A  Company,  Held  Knit  Overcoal* 
and  Glenkirk  summer  clothe*. 

Critchfteld  A  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  Haa  juat  secured  the  account  of  the 
I’lirltan  Malt  Extract  Company,  Chicago. 

D'Arcy  Adv.  Co,,  1,501  IxK-nst  street,  gr. 
laHii*.  Mo.,  is  issuing  3,000  line  schedules  to 
newspafier*  on  Anheuaer-Buseb  Company,  8L 
IjouIh  (ginger  ale). 

O'Arcy  Adr,  Co,,  1.101  Hocuat  atreet,  8t. 
lioui*.  .Mo.,  (-ontemplate*  a  campaign  In  a  list 
of  oewspai>era  on  the  International  Shoe  Com¬ 
pany.  St.  Louis. 

Dolleiunayer  Adv.  Oo.,  MetroftolltBU  Life 
building.  MinneaiKtlia,  Minn.  Will  try  out  a 
few  cities  on  a  new  rake  flour  made  by  the 
Plllabury  Flour  Mills,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota. 

Erwin.  Wasey  A  Co.,  420  Lexington  avenue. 

New  York.  Placing  account  for  the  Dayton 
Steel  Ilacquet  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Federal  AdTertialng  Agency,  fl  East  3pth 
street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news- 
pa|>era  in  selecird  sections  for  the  Thomas  A. 
Edison  Company,  "Edison  Kadio,'*  Orange,  N.  J, 

Fuller  A  Smith,  1.101  Euclid  avenue.  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Is  contemplating  an  institutional  cam¬ 
paign,  page  copy,  on  Westingbouse  Electric 
Company,  Pittsburgh. 

Oenre,  Mariton  A  Pilling,  Inc.,  inOO  Arch 
afreet.  Philadelphia.  Placing  account  for  Place 
PaisTs,  Inc.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

HanlT-Mettger.  Inc.,  1.101  Broadway,  New 
York.  Again  placing  orders  with  newspapers  In 
selected  sections  for  the  De  Forest  Radio  Com¬ 
pany,  Jersey  Clt.T,  N.  J. 

Chnrlet  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  II  East  Sdth 
street.  New  York.  Has  secured  account  of  the 
Gotham  Ijoan  Company,  New  York. 

Ralph  Jones  Co.,  431  Main  atreet.  Cincinnati, 

D.  Expects  to  do  some  advertising  In  a  few 
cities  on  LIppIncott  Food  Company,  Cincinnati. 

H.  W.  Kaitor  A  Sons  Co.,  14  East  Jackso* 
boulevard.  Chicago.  Is  Issuing  page  copy  to  a 
list  of  newspapers  on  Dr.  Coffee,  Davenport, 

Iowa . 

Lord  A  Thomas  and  Logan..  410  North  Mich¬ 
igan  avenue,  Chicago.  Is  making  additions  of 
smaller  towns  for  the  advertising  campaign  of 
Mary  T.  Goldman  Company,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota.  Has  Issued  some  special  coi>y  to  a  select 
list  of  newspatiers  on  the  I’nre  Oil  Company, 
Chicago.  This  does  not  affect  the  regular  con¬ 
tract*  coming  direct  from  the  I’nre  OH  Com¬ 
pany.  Contemrdates  some  advertising  this 
spring  In  a  limited  list  of  cities  in  the  mlddl* 
west  on  Farina,  a  product  of  the  Quaker  Oats 
Company,  Chicago.  Also  Issuing  contmer*  to 
news(iai>ers  generally  on  I’epsodent  Company. 
Chicago. 

Lyddon,  Hanford  A  Kimball,  Inc.,  110  East 
42n(l  street.  .New  York.  Has  secured  account  of 
the  Hart  A  Cooley  Manufaeburtng  Company, 

New  Britain.  Conn. 

Robert  M.  McMullen  Company,  .122  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  .New  York,  .\galn  placing  order*  with 
newspapers  In  selected  sections  for  Mnltop,  Inc., 
Tisldy,  lliiffalo,  N  Y. 

Forter-Eastman-Byrno  Compaay,  222  West 
Adams  street,  Chicago.  Has  Just  secured  the 
account  of  Grigsby  Griinow  Company. 

Platt-Forbea,  Inc.,  4W<  Fourth  a  venae.  New 
York.  Now  handling  account  for  the  xitissen 
Mfg.  Coni|ian.v,  Imisei  leaf  books,  Poughkeepsie, 

N.  Y. 

William  H.  Rankin  Compaay,  .Idfl  Madison 
avenue.  New  York.  Again  placing  order*  with 
newspapers  In  various  sections  for  the  Orphoa 
Company.  New  York. 

Bhialds  A  Yanden.  Inc.,  Ill  West  Monroe 
street.  Chicago.  Are  Issuing  2.100  line  sched¬ 
ules  to  a  limited  list  of  news|>apers  on  Thoma 
A  Sons,  Fairchild,  Iowa,  makers  of  automotive 
glass 

Smith,  Sturgis  A  Hoore.  Ine.,  171  Madlsoa 
avenue.  New  York.  Renewing  some  news|(aper 
contract*  for  the  North  German  IJoyd  Company. 

New  York. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.,  410  North  Michigan 
boulevard,  Chicago.  Ha*  Issued  achednles  tn  a 
list  of  news|ia|>ers  on  Moffetts.  Quaker  Oat*  „ 
Company,  Chicago.  | 
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..•Here’s  What  They  Say  About 
Big  Display  the  Keyboard  Way 

*  Names  of  near>by  users  of  Inlertype  D-2  (Display  Machine)  will  l»e  sent  to  you  on  request. 


Nearly  100%  Set  on  Slugs 

Our  experience  with  this  machine  (D-2)  has  l)een 
gratifying  and  successful.  We  set  all  display  and 
headletter  on  it.  and  in  addition  have  a  font  of  news 
type  in  one  of  the  magazines,  which  allows  the 
operator  to  fill  in  on  the  straight  matter.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  also  called  upon  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  job  composition.  One  of  the  principal  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  D-s.m.f  we  find,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
places  a  great  many  type  faces  at  the  disposal  of  one 
operator,  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  time  lost 
in  changing  from  one  face  to  another.  This  enables 
us  to  concentrate  all  of  our  display  and  headletter 
type  on  one  machine.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this 
arrangement  would  not  be  practicable  with  any 
machine  other  than  the  D-s.m..  and  it  allows  us  to 
realize  very  nearly  100%  in  machine  production. 
It  is  my  belief  that  our  combination  of  three  Inter¬ 
types.  including  the  D-s.m..  will  produce  as  much 
work  in  three  machine  shifts  as  any  other  combina¬ 
tion  without  the  D-s.m.  could  produce  in  four. — J. 
L.  Miller,  Foreman,  The  Evening  Budget,  Astoria, 
Oregon, 

100%  Faster 

On  measures  over  30  ems.  the  42-em  D2  is  100% 
faster  than  other  machines. — W.  L.  Hope,  Fore¬ 
man  Composing  Room,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Times. 

For  Economy  and  Quality 

Our  use  of  two  machines  of  this  type  (D2)  leads 
us  to  the  conviction  that  where  there  is  sufficient 
volume  of  work  they  provide  the  cheapest  display 
composition  obtainable.  We  put  everything  in  the 
way  of  display  on  these  machines  that  we  possibly 
can.  for  reasons  of  economy  and  quality  of  pro¬ 
duction. — H.  G.  Palmer,  Publisher,  The  Daily  Citi- 
sen,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Wonderful  Output 

We  consider  the  D-s.m..  which  the  Record  has  l)een 
using  fur  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  the  liest  all¬ 
round  machine  in  the  office.  It  turns  out  large  and 
small  headlines  with  celerity,  and  is  an  invaluable 
aid  on  certain  kinds  of  display  ad  copy.  The  D-s.m. 
causes  the  machinist  very  little  trouble,  and  gives 
us  a  wonderful  output,  both  in  variety  and  quan¬ 
tity. — E.  E.  Smith,  Publisher,  The  Morning  Record, 
Meriden,  Conn. 


33  1/3%  Saving  of  Time 

After  several  years*  experience  with  the  Intertype 
D2,  we  are  more  enthusiastic  than  ever  over  the 
results  we  are  obtaining.  We  figure  conservatively 
a  33  1/3%  saving  of  time  in  setting  and  ease  of 
handling  display  lines  from  this  machine.  We  carry 
7-point  in  the  lower  magazine,  and  when  there  is 
no  display  on  the  copy  hook  the  operators  hang  the 
elevator  on  straight  news  matter  with  the  same  fa¬ 
cility  as  on  the  90-channel  machines.  We  have  also 
found  a  great  saving  of  time  in  setting  8-column 
36-point  streamers  on  the  ^Jumbo.**  the  operator 
frequently  changing  from  7-point  to  36-point  writh 
no  trouble  whatsoever.  The  amount  of  ad  copy  this 
machine  turns  out  in  a  day  is  surprising,  and  we 
would  be  sorely  pressed  to  handle  an  average  of 
1200  columns  of  advertising  weekly  by  any  other 
method. — L.  W.  Parmiter,  Superintendent  Com* 
posing  Room,  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Observer  Dispatch. 

Eliminates  Overtime 

We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  this  machine  (D-2) 
and  consider  it  a  valuable  asset  to  our  composing 
room  equipment.  We  have  eliminated  practically 
all  overtime  distribution.  During  busy  seasons  and 
when  issuing  large  special  editions  we  have  found 
this  machine  to  lie  invaluable. — W.  P.  McKinney, 
Manager,  Marietta  (Ohio)  Daily  Times. 

A  Most  Profitable  Investment 

Our  D-s.m.  has  been  a  most  profitable  investment. 
Tlie  advantages  of  setting  display  type  with  the 
same  speed  as  straight-matter  are  numerous.  I 
consider  the  42-em  feature  very  important  for  a 
display  machine,  as  I  rememi>er  trying  to  center 
36-point  ImiUI  caps  on  40  ems  with  a  30-em  machine. 
I  know  that  we  have  taken  a  very  large  account  from 
another  concern  simply  because  they  had  to  set 
display — 24-point— out  of  two  magazines,  whereas 
we  had  ours  in  one  main  magazine.  On  another 
job  our  plant  was  the  only  one  in  St.  Louis  that 
could  do  the  work,  and  the  D-s.m.  was  the  only 
machine  that  could  do  it  economically.  *  *  *  The 
Intertype  positive  delivery  belt  is  the  only  method 
I  know  of  with  real  spee<l  on  large  size  matrices.  Of 
course  the  wide-tooth  matrices  are  another  big  help, 
and  we  hardly  know  what  a  distributor  stop  is  on 
this  machine.  With  big  mats  at  30  rents  each,  the 
wide  teeth  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold. — Winsby 
&  Springett  Typesetting  Company,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


Stan  Ja  rJizeii 


INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION:  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  1.30  North  Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans 
816  Howard  Ave. ;  San  Francisco  1.32  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave. ; 

Ihtslon  80  Federal  St. ;  l>ondon;  Berlin.  Distributors  throughout  the  world 

s»rr  IN  i>T»;«TYPi:  bodoni  im>iji 
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NEW  PAGE  FELLOWSHIP 
HOLDER  ARRIVES 


A.  P.  Perry  to  Study  Americjt  Work- 
inf  on  Veriou*  Papers  for  Year 
— Begins  on  Los  Angeles 
Times  Feb.  9 


To  acquire  in  one  short  year  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  .American  people 
is  the  difficult  assignment  given  to  .Alfred 
P.  Perry,  who 


A.  P.  Pfisy 


arrived  in  New 
York  last  week 
from  London  as 
the  third  holder 
of  the  junior  fel¬ 
lowship  of  the 
\\  alter  Hines 
Page  foundation. 
T  h  e  foundation 
provides  an  ex¬ 
change  of  news¬ 
paper  men  be¬ 
tween  Great 
Britain  and  the 
United  States  in 
order  to  foster 


better  relations  between  the  two  English- 
speaking  nations. 

Mr.  Perry  realizes  the  difficulties  of  his 
assignment,  and,  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  in  .\ew  York,  he  could  never  begin 
to  do  it  justice,  but,  quoting  sponsors  of 
the  fellowship,  he  evinced  the  liope  that 
he  might  Ik-coidc  "one  of  a  phalanx  of 
understanding  that  would  be  built  up  by 
a  growing  group  of  journalists  in  the 
two  countries  as  the  fellowship  continued 
to  operate  through  the  years.” 

"There  i^  no  real  anti-.Anierican  feel¬ 
ing  in  England  today,”  he  said.  “But 
very  often  the  netd  for  careful  and  cor¬ 
rect  interpretation  of  .American  news  in 
the  press  arises.  Mayor  Thompson  of 
Chicago,  tor  instance,  was  hard  for  the 
British  man-in-the-street  to  fathom.  Yet 
his  speeches  against  George  HI  could 
easily  lie  explained  by  those  who  knew 
them  as  merely  local  pr)litics  in  the  States. 

“VNords  are  so  imiKirtant,  so  capable  of 
causing  unnecessary  misunderstanding. 
Just  as  a  trivial  example,  take  the  word 
‘homely’ !  Say  it  to  an  ITiglish  girl,  and 
she  likes  it.  To  her  it  means  she  is 
most  lovable.  Say  it  to  an  .American, 
and  1  understand  she  will  very  likely 
throw  you  out  of  the  window.” 

“In  bigger  matters  also  a  nation  may 
offend  another  by  publication  of  words 
and  phrases  innocently  which  mean  one 
thing  in  one  country  and  something  quite 
different  in  the  other.” 

Mr.  Perry  was  granted  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  from  Reuters  to  accept  the 
Page  fellowship  and  sin-nd  a  year  in  the 
United  States.  He  is  2b  now  and  has 
lieen  connected  with  the  political  news 
department  of  Reuters  since  he  was  22. 
When  he  was  20  he  was  graduated  from 
Oxford.  He  studied  history  at  New  col¬ 
lege,  and,  after  a  year  of  study  in  France, 
decided  to  take  up  political  journalism. 

“My  father  is  a  lianker,”  he  said,  “but 
the  more  I  thought  of  banking  the  less 
1  thought  of  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
political  journalism  would  fie  far  more 
interesting." 

While  in  this  country,  Mr.  Perry  hopes 
he  wron’t  get  the  “Baby  Foutid  in  Dust- 
Bin”  sort  of  assignment.  That,  he 
believes,  would  f<e  a  waste  of  time.  He 
wants  to  learn  how  the  various  social 
institutions  of  the  United  States  func¬ 
tion.  and  to  watch  how  people  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  United  States  live. 

He  will  l>c  initiated  into  .American 
newspaper  work  on  the  staff  of  the  Los 
AmjeUs  Times,  where  he  will  start  as  a 
reporter  Feb.  0.  He  also  hopes  to  work 
on  pa{>ers  in  San  Francisco,  Detroit.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Charleston  and  New  York.  Julian 
S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Nesv 
York  Eveninq  Post,  is  chairman  of  the 
newspaper  committee  sponsoring  the 
foundation. 


BALL  WINS  BOOK  PRIZE 


Providence  Editor  Began  Novel  Year* 
Ago  ns  Reporter 


Walter  S.  Ball,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Pro^ndettce  (R.  I.)  Journal,  is  author 
of  “Carmella  Commands,”  awarded  the 
$2,000  prize  in  the  competition  held  by 
ilarper  &  Brothers  and  the  American 
Girl  for  the  best  girls’  book  of  fiction. 

Mr.  Ball  said  he  began  the  book  years 
ago  in  a  railway  station  in  Elgin,  III., 
when  he  was  a  reporter.  He  saw  a  12- 
year-old  Italian  girl  handle  the  entire 
transaction  of  buying  transpf>rtation  to 
a  distant  point  for  her  parents  and  sev¬ 
eral  smaller  children,  none  of  whom 
could  speak  English.  He  wrote  a  Sun¬ 
day  feature  story  about  the  incident  and 
later,  in  Providence,  he  made  a  study  of 
the  Italian  district  in  that  city,  writing 
the  book  on  the  basis  of  true  incidents. 

Mr.  Ball  was  on  the  editorial  boards 
of  the  .Amherst  College  publications, 
and  was  a  correspondent  with  the  A. 
E.  F.  for  the  Providence  Journal. 


GERMAN  DAILY  SOLD 
IN  PITTSBURGH 


Col.  Cherna,  Publisher  of  Cleveland 
Hungarian  and  German  Dailies, 
Acquires  Pittsburgh 
Volksbiatt 


(By  Telf graph  to  Fj>ITO«  &  PusLISUFS) 

C.'levT'Xand,  O.,  Feb.  6. — (_ol  .Andrew 
(  herna.  pnhli.sher  of  Szaadsag,  Cleve¬ 
land.  Hungarian  daily,  and  the  IVaecher 
Utul  .dnzeiger,  German  Daily,  also  of 
(  levcland,  Werlnesday  was  in  Pittsburgh 
directing  the  reorganization  of  the  Fnlks- 
hlalt  L'nd  Frciltcils-l- round,  German 
daily,  of  that  city.  This  pap«‘r  was 
recently  taken  over  by  the  Consolidated 
Press  aiul  Printing  Company  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  Chtrna  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany. 

Herliert  L.  Kobrak,  secretary  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  more  than  $1,000,(100 
was  paid  for  the  Pittsburgh  paper.  The 
Merger  which  took  over  the  paper  was 
formed  a  month  ago.  This  deal  brings 
the  assets  of  the  new  combine  up  to 
more  than  Sl.-'^.OOO,  Kobrak  said.  The 
Merger  combine  now  controls  the  Hun¬ 
garian  daily.  The  German  daily.  The 
Lilierty  Engraving  Company,  Liberty 
Press  and  F’late  Company.  .All  Cleve¬ 
land  concerns. 

Col.  Cherna  and  associates  several 
months  ago  merged  the  fierman  and 
Hungarian  language  dailies  in  Cleveland. 

( ifficers  of  the  new  merger  are ;  Presi¬ 
dent,  Col.  Cherna ;  vice-presirlent,  Carl 
Riad;  secretary,  Herb<Tt  L.  Kobrak; 
treasurer,  B.  K.  Cherna. 

The  directors  includes  these  officers 
and  George  M.  Kovaesy  and  Charles  F. 
Reed.  Geza  Kende,  former  editorial 
writer  for  the  Hungarian  daily,  has  been 
made  managing  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
German  daily.  His  associates  will  in¬ 
clude  John  Schlimpen.  business  manager; 
and  Major  Jamrs  Davies,  advertising 
manager. 


MRS.  JULIA  HOUSE  DIES 


TABLOID  FINANCE 

The  Kew  York  Daily  .Mirror,  tabloid, 
now  is  carrying  a  financial  page  with 
stock  quotations.  It  claims  to  be  the 
only  paper  printing  a  table  including  the 
ticker  symbols. 


Wife  of  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  New  York  Pott  Columnist 

Mrs.  Julia  Wikidal  Wells  House,  wife 
of  J.  E.  House,  columnist  of  the  ,Vcw' 
York  Esvning  Post  and  the  Philadelf'hia 
Public  Ledger,  died  Feb.  5  in  Samaritan 
Hospital,  Philadelphia,  following  an 
operation  Jan.  28. 

Mrs.  House  was  l>om  at  Canton, 
Ohio,  and  received  her  early  education 
there.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  House 
Oct.  17.  1011,  at  Massillon.  Ohio,  and 
later  they  went  to  Topeka,  Kan.,  where 
they  lived  while  Mr.  House  was  on  the 
staff  of  the  Topeka  Capital  and  while 
he  was  mayor  of  Topeka,  from  1915  to 
1919. 

They  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1919, 
when  Mr.  House  joinetl  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Ledger,  and  have  made  their 
home  here  since  that  time.  Their  home 
is  at  4524  (Thestnut  street. 


SOUTHWEST  WEEKUES  SOLD 

J.  F.  Graves  and  Charles  G.  Norton, 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  newspapermen, 
have  purchased  the  Stratford  (Tex.) 
Star  and  the  Keyes  (Okla.)  A<k.'ocate. 
Mr.  Graves  will  be  business  manager 
and  Mr.  Norton,  editor,  of  Iwth  papers. 


E.  MaCERNON  RETIRES 
FROM  HEARST  SERVICE 


Leaves  Active  Assignment  to  Write 
and  Lecture — Was  Head  of  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  Universal  Service 
— Succeeded  by  Wrigley 


Edward  McKcrnon,  chief  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  Universal  Service,  this 
week  announced  his  retirement  from  the 
Hearst  organization.  He  said  he  in¬ 
tended  to  devote  his  time  hereafter  to 
writing  and  lecturing  on  journalism.  He 
was  succeeded  in  Washington  by  Thomas 
Wrigley,  Jr.  Mr.  McKernon  has  returned 
to  New  York,  where  he  is  making  his 
home  at  the  Irving  Hotel. 

In  the  “March  of  Events”  section  of 
the  Hearst  newspapers  Feb.  10  will 
appear  an  interview  obtained  by  Mr. 
McKemon  with  President  Coolidge.  It 
deals  with  Mr.  Coolidge’s  side  of  the 
Boston  police  strike. 

Mr.  McKernon  resigned  from  the 
Associated  Press  of  which  he  was  eastern 
division  suiierintendent  in  May,  1928.  He 
had  been  connected  with  .A.  P.  for  25 
years,  and  had  been  superintendent  for 
seven.  His  first  Hearst  assignment  was 
as  publisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  and  American.  Subsequently  he 
was  transferred  to  Boston  and  since  last 
fall  has  been  executive  manager  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Universal  Service. 


YOUNGGREEN  SAILS  FOR 
GERMANY 


.  A.  President,  Indisposed,  Fore' 
>es  Luncheon  in  His  Honor  in 
New  York — Received  Letter 
from  Capt.  Fried 


C.  C.  Younggreen,  president  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  .Advertising  .Association,  left 
New  York  Feb.  6  to  visit  Germany  and 

_ _  complete  prelim- 

•  inary  plans  for 

TT  convention  of  1. 

Sr  ~ slight  illness 

contracted  just 

caused  cancella- 
tion  of  a  lunch- 
eon  to  have  been 

ing  Club  of  New 
,.  „  ..  York. 

C.  C.  ’iOUNGG.EFN  Mr.  YoUIlg- 

green  expects  to  confer  with  officials  of 

tile  I'ontinental  .\flvertising  .Association 
in  Paris  and  then  will  proceed  to  Berlin 
to  discuss  convention  matters  with  (ier- 
inan  advertising  men  preparing  to  wel¬ 
come  .\nierican  delegates  this  summer. 
•Mr.  Younggreen's  father  is  a  native  of 
(lermany  and  the  1.  .A.  A.  president  has 
relatives  living  in  that  country. 

Just  before  he  sailed  on  the  S.  -S. 
Ix-viathan,  Mr.  Younggreen  received  the 
following  letter  from  C'apt.  (Jeorge  I'ried 
of  the  S.  .'s.  .America: 

"Needless  to  say  I  was  delighted  when 
informed  that  .American  delegates  to 
the  International  .Advertising  Convention 
will  .sail  aGiard  my  ship,  the  .America, 
July  30.  Twice  have  I  been  feted  and 
dined  by  the  .Advertising  Club  in  New 
York.  The  first  occasion  was  when  1 
returned  home  following  the  rescue  of 
the  British  crew  from  the  freighter 
.\ntinoe.  The  second  time,  more  recent, 
was  after  the  rescue  of  the  crew  of  the 
Italian  freighter,  Florida.  1  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  hospitality  of  the  .Advertising 
Club.  It  will  Ik-  an  honor  to  reciprocate, 
.'sail  with  me  alxiard  the  .America.  1  can 
assure  you  a  go<xl  tiiffe.’’ 

(  aptain  I'ried’s  America  has  been 
chosen  a.s  flagship  for  the  American  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  Berlin  convention. 


OREGON  DAILY  SOLD 


Eugene,  Ore.,  Group  Headed  By 
Jenkins  Buys  News-Review 

(By  Telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 

Roskiii  Kii,  (Jkt;.,  Feb.  6 — Sale  of 
the  k'osehurg  .Xcics-Reznew,  owned  and 
editor  by  B.  W.  and  Bert  G.  Bates,  to 
the  Register  Publishing  Company  of 
Eugene  was  announced  here  tonight  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  in 
which  Frank  Jenkins,  president  of  the 
Register  Publishing  Company  and  editor 
of  the  Morning  Register,  represented  the 
Eugene  purchasers.  The  .sale  becomes 
effective  March  1, 

The  Roseburg  News- Review  is  a  con- 
colidation  of  the  Roseburg  Revieu'  and 
livening  Keros,  the  two  publications  hav¬ 
ing  joined  forces  in  .April,  1920. 

B.  \\’.  Bates,  the  retiring  editor  of  the 
News- Review,  has  been  connected  with 
the  printing  business  in  Roseburg  for 
the  past  thirty  years. 


McDonald  company  moves 

C.  P.  McDonald  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York  advertising  agency,  have  moved  to 
new  and  larger  quarters  at  1776  Broad¬ 
way,  at  57th  street.  C.  L.  Huisking  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  maker  of  Cod  Liver  Oil,  New 
York,  have  placed  their  account  with 
this  agency. 


LINOTYPE 


I'asily  installed  on  any  Linotype,  Keeps  metal 
at  even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast 
em  or  too  slow.  Requires  little  attention. 


Order  frmm  the  Seereti  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 
CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED,  TORONTO 
Repretenleittet  tn  tfte  Ptimtipel  Citset  »f  the  Wnetd 


F*4)l> — LtAOtype  Meial  fur  all  modclt  (ewapr 

42  cm)  without  electric  pot  $49.90 

F-4)I4 — Linotrpe  Mct&l  leedcr  for  •Icuric  pot.  All  moieif 
eacept  42  em . 940.90 

F>4>1S — Linotype  Mrtel  reedrr.  for  all  42  em 

without  clecirK  pot  ....  tM.90 

F>43 19*— Linotype  Metal  Feeder  f<>r  elertric  pot.  AJI  42 
tm  model » .  149.09 

(All  prirei  tuhfnct  tc  ehnnge  rnttbomt  mohet^ 
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andyiiijlliieverniiss  si^ 
that  make  yog  fat” 


ConstanceTalmadge, 
Charming  Motion 
Picture  Star 


The  modern  common  sense  way  — 
reach  for  a  Lucky  instead  of  a  fatten¬ 
ing  sweet.  Everyone  is  doing  it — men 
keep  healthy  and  fit,  women  retain  a 
trim  figure.  Lucky  Strike,  the  finest 
tobaccos,  skilfully  blended,  then 
toasted  to  develop  a  flayor  which  is  a 
delightful  alternative  for  that  craving 
for  fattening  sweets. 

Toasting  frees  Lucky  Strike  from  im¬ 
purities.  20,679  physicians  recognize 
this  when  they  say  Luckies  are  less 
irritating  than  other  cigarettes.  That’s 
why  folks  say:  ”It*s  good  to  smoke 


Authorities  attribute  the 
— -  *  enormous  increase  in  Ciga¬ 
rette  smoking  to  the  improvement  in 
the  process  of  Cigarette  manufacture 


by  the  application  of  heat.  It  is  true 


that  during  1928,  Lucky  Strike  Ciga 


rettes  showed  a  greater  increase  than 


all  other  Cigarettes  combined.  This 


Constance  Talmadge, 


surely  confirms  the  public’s  confidence 


Charming  Motion 


in  the  superiority  of  Lucky  Strike. 


Picture  Star 


No  Throat  Irritation-No  Cough 


Coast  to  coast  radio  hook-up  evrry  Saturday  night  through  the  National  Broadcasting  Lompany’s 
neUvork.  The  Lucky  Strike  Dance  Orchestra  in  "The  Tunes  that  mode  Broadway,  Broadway." 


©  1929,  Tha  American  Tobacco  Co..  Manufacturers 


instead 
of  a 
sweet,** 


It’s  toasted 
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NO  GREAT  FUTURE  IN  JOURNALISM  FOR 
YOUTH,  DECLARES  PSYCHOLOGIST 

**Henry  Ford**  Ideal  in  Conduct  of  Newspapers  Makes  Ideas 
Undesirable — Bright  Youngsters  of  Today  Will 
Never  be  Famous  Editors,  He  Says 

By  CHARLES  EUGENE  FISHER 


CAN  see  no  great  future  in  news- 
t>aper  work  today  for  the  young 
man,”  Dr.  Earl  Barnes,  nationally  known 
psychologist  and  lecturer,  said  this  week 
in  an  interview  with  Ediior  &  Fvu- 
usHOt.  “And  I  believe  that  most  young 
men  in  it  believe  as  1  do. 

"In  my  travels  from  city  to  city  on 
lecture  tours  I  meet  many  newspaper 
men.  I  ask  them,  ‘You’re  not  thinking  of 
remaining  in  newspaper  work  all  your 
life?  It's  just  temporary,  isn't  it,  until 
you  can  get  time  to  write  that  novel  or 
some  short  stories?  Or,  perhaps,  you 
plan  to  become  a  feature  writer  for 
magazines  ?’ 

“In  almost  every  instance  the  young 
man  will  confess  he  is  in  newspaper 
work  only  for  the  experience.  Some  day 
he  is  going  to  write  a  novel  or  two  or 
go  in  for  short  stories.” 

There  is  a  reason  for  this.  Dr.  Barnes, 
who  has  spent  some  time  studying  the 
mychology  of  the  newspaper  man,  says. 
The  same  reason  there  are  no  outstand¬ 
ing  editors  today  like  Greeley,  VVatter- 
son,  Bennett,  Nelson,  Dana,  though,  he 
believes,  there  are  more  brilliant  young 
men  in  newspaper  work  than  ever  before. 
He  thinks  perhaps  there  is  too  much 
“Henry  Ford”  in  the  newspaper  business. 

“Henry  Ford’s  path  to  success  (and 
that  of  many  others)  is  strewn  with 
men  he  has  cast  aside  because  they  had 
too  many  ideas  and  threatened  to  run 
things,”  Dr.  Barnes  says.  “Every  big 
business  is  more  or  less  like  that.  It 
wants  hired  men,  men  to  do  what  the 
few  in  control  tell  them  to  do  rather 
than  men  with  ideas  and  convictions  of 
their  own  and  the  desire  to  put  them 
into  practice. 

“Perliaps  the  newspaper  business  has 
become  like  that?  Day  by  day,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  in  the  very 
small  towns,  newspapers  are  becoming 
more  and  more  standardized,  syndicated. 

“1  go  from,  say,  Pittsburgh  to 
'Youngstown  and  find  the  same  kind  of 
a  newspaper,  with  the  same  reading 
matter,  fiametimes  I  look  over  a  news¬ 
paper  and  wonder  at  how  little  of  the 
reading  matter,  etc.,  is  composed  in  the 
local  office. 

“Newspapers  are  not  alone  in  this 
syndicate  trend.  This  seems  to  be  a 
chain  or  group  age.  Nobody  wants 
anyone  else  to  have  very  much  to  say 
very  long  at  a  time.  The  chain  move¬ 
ment  seems  to  be  in  the  air,  and  we 
can’t  do  much  about  it. 

“The  ‘ladder  to  success’  has  been  lost. 
A  man  is  placed  in  a  routine  job  and  is 
expected  to  do  his  duties  in  a  routine 
way.  In  fact,  he  hardly  can  do  any¬ 
thing  else.  If  he  does,  everyone  is 
shocked  and  he’s  probably  told  to  mind 
his  own  business. 

“This  trend  probably  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  there  are  no  outstanding 
editors  today,  though  there  are.  I’m  told, 
more  brilliant  young  men  in  the  work 
than  ever  before. 

“We  have  many  great  publishers,  but 
no  great  editors.  And  these  publishers 
are  a  great  deal  like  Standard  Oil — 
some  like  them,  some  don’t,  and  all  have 
conflicting  opinions  about  their  worth. 
Some  of  the  greatest  newspapers  today 
have  no  editors. 

“They  have  editorial  writers — hired 
men — who  are  allowed  a  certain  amount 
of  freedom  within  a  certain  sphere 
which  sometimes  fluctuates  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  whims. 

“I  dcMi’t  blame  the  newspapers  for  this. 
The  spirit  of  burying  the  individual  for 
the  group  seems  to  be  in  the  air.  We 
can  do  nothing  about  it,  and  probably 
don’t  want  to.” 

Dr.  Barnes  is  the  father  of  Howard 
Barnes,  who  is  in  the  dramatic  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 


The  schools  of  journalism  which  arc 
putting  many  well-educated  young  men 
and  women  into  the  newspai^r  field 
may  modify  his  present  belief.  Dr. 
Barnes  says.  “I  may  be  wrong,”  he 
admits. 

These  schools  often  catch  the  young 
man  and  woman  at  the  age  when  the 
urge  to  write  is  upon  them,  he  says. 
Young  people  at  a  certain  age  get  this 
urge  because  they  cannot  satisfactorily 
express  themselves  any  other  way. 

“It  is  often  this  urge  which  sends 
them  into  journalism,”  he  says.  “After 
they  get  out  of  the  hero  worshipping 
class,  if  they’re  worth  raising  at  all.  they 
l)Cgin  to  feel  within  them  a  great  urge 
to  do  something  important,  to  set  the 
world  to  talking. 

“They  begin  to  have  ideas,  and  tell 
them  to  friends  or  parents  and  probably 
arc  laughed  at  or  made  to  feel  they  are 
not  taken  seriously.  So  they  take  to 
writing  about  saving  the  world  through 
birth  control  or  about  the  downtrodden 
masses. 

“Some  get  over  this  urge,  while  in 
others  it  is  fostered  by  their  parents. 
Often  these  go  into  journalism,  hut 
almost  always  temporarily.  Sometimes 
they  arc  going  to  write  the  great  Amer¬ 
ican  novel  or  become  a  short  story 
writer. 

“Perhaps  they,  too,  see  no  great 
future  in  newspaper  work?" 


U.  P.  OPENS  FOUR  NEW 
DOMESTIC  BUREAUS 


Wire  Atcociation  now  hat  54  Bureaus 
in  United  State* — Clients  of 
Service  Number  1125, 

Says  Baillie 


Opening  of  four  new  bureaus  in  this 
country  hy  United  Press  was  announced 
this  week  hy  Hugh  Baillie.  general  man¬ 
ager.  The  service  now  has  a  total  of  54 
domestic  bureaus,  he  said. 

G.  E.  Hclmer,  formerly  U.  P.  manager 
.at  Salt  T.ake  City,  was  made  manager 
of  a  new  office  opened  at  Butte.  Mont., 
to  serve  the  Anaconda  Standard,  Butte 
Post.  Billinas  Gazette  and  Great  Falls 
i.eadrr  F-  Tribune,  new  IT.  P  clients. 
.•\nother  bureau  was  opened  at  Olvanpia. 
Wash.,  with  Earl  H.  Lief,  formerly  of 
San  Francisco,  in  charge.  Cedric  Foster 
was  put  in  charge  of  a  bureau  opened  in 
Hartford.  Conn.  General  night  head- 
piiarters  were  established  in  Los  Ange¬ 
les.  with  Duane  Hennessy  manager. 

Mr.  Baillie  stated  there  was  a  net  gain 
of  100  clients  in  1928.  with  U.  P.  now 
serving  1.125  different  newspapers  all 
over  the  world. 

Contracts  have  been  signed  recently 
with  the  Providence  Bulletin  &  Journal, 
Duluth  News-Tribune,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  IVaco  ("Tex.)  News  Tri¬ 
bune,  Washington  Post,  Nashrnlle  Ten¬ 
nessean.  Shres’eport  Journal,  .Minneapolis 
Star,  Birmingham  Age  Herald,  Salt  Lake 
City  Tribune.  Olvmbia  (Wash.l  Olym¬ 
pian,  Aberdeen  (Wash.)  World,  Wen¬ 
atchee  (Wash.)  World,  and  Durham  (N. 
C.)  Sun. 


TEMPLE  RADIO  BUDGET  $550,000 

The  Temple  Radio  corporation  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  which  recently  announced  plans  for 
a  $400,000  advertising  campaign,  about 
to  start,  is  understood  to  have  increased 
this  appropriation  to  $550,000.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  directed  by  Picard, 
Bradner  &  Brown,  New  York  agency. 
Newspapers,  general  and  class  maga¬ 
zines,  business  papers  and  posters  will 
be  used. 


MEEHAN  PROMOTED 


Become*  Netionel  Advertising 

Manager  of  South  Bend  Tribune 

Edward  Meehan  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  national  advertising  for  the 
South  Bend  Tribune.  W.  S.  Bowman 
continues  as  general  advertising  director 
with  G.  W.  C>el  as  assistant  director. 

Mr.  Meehan  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
.^ug.  IJ,  1892,  attended  the  schools  in 
that  city  and  later  the  University  of 
Notre  Dame,  South  Bend,  from  which 
he  was  graduated  in  June,  1920.  Mr. 
Meehan  was  captain  of  the  1920  Notre 
Dame  track  team,  and  the  holder  of  the 
Notre  Dame  university  record  for  the 
half  mile,  his  time  l>eing  one  minute 
and  57  seconds.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  1,600  meter  relav  team  which  won 
first  place  for  the  United  States  in  the 
inter-allied  games  in  Paris  in  1919.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  war  Mr.  Meehan  was  a 
lieutenant  in  the  137th  field  artillery  and 
served  overseas.  In  1922  he  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Tribune. 


In  1927  and  1928  he  was  instructor  in 
newspaper  management  at  Notre  Dame. 


“GREATLY  EXAGGERATED’’ 

A  group  of  “mourners”  for  Charlie 
\'alentine,  stereotyper  employed  by  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Evening  Times,  were 
dumfounded  recently  when  he  suddenly 
walked  into  their  midst.  Valentine’s 
obituary  had  appeared  in  the  Trenton 
State  Gazette,  based  upon  information 
received  from  a  Philadelphia  member  of 
the  stereotypers’  union.  V''alentine  for¬ 
merly  worked  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
informant  presumed  that  a  “Charles  Val¬ 
entine”  who  had  died  was  the  member 
he  knew.  Valentine  let  it  be  known  that 
money  being  collected  for  flowers  would 
not  place  a  wreath  on  his  grave. 


S.  N.  P,  A.  BOARD  TO  MEET 
A  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  in  Nashville  Feb. 
16  and  17  to  determine  the  time  and  the 
place  for  the  1929  annual  meeting. 


Do  You  Need 
a  Press? 

^We  have  for  sale  at  a  Bargain  a 
Hoe  Press  "which  has  never  been 
taken  from  the  boxes  in  which  it  was 
shipped  to  us  from  the  Hoe  Plant. 

^  One  New  Hoe  Newspaper  Web  Perfected  Print¬ 
ing  Press,  Company*s  Serial  No.  2342,  composed  of 
Two  Heavy  Pattern  Unit-type  Black  16-page  News¬ 
paper  Web-Perfecting  Printing  Units  with  One 
Superspeed  Double  Former  Folder  with  two  half¬ 
page  deliveries. 

Q  This  press  prints  on  a  page  23  9  T6"  long  and 
eight  12V2*em  columns  wide.  The  plates  are  fifteen 
inches  in  dis^meter  and  one-half  inch  thick.  The 
press  is  constructed  to  use  72  Vg",  54  and  36Vi" 
newsprint.  However,  by  changing  to  dry  mats  and 
cutting  the  clips,  the  size  of  the  news  rolls  may  be 
reduced  to  70Vij"»  52  and  35V4". 


^  Cline  Electrical  A.  C.  Press-Drive  Control  as 
built  new  for  above  described  Press.  Motor  is 

100  H.  P. 

Q3V2-ton  Goss  double  pump  furnace.  No.  405-E, 
with  two  double  cooled  casting  boxes.  No.  44-F. 
This  furnace  was  used  by  us  approximately 
eighteen  months,  having  been  replaced  by  a  Wood 
Double  Junior  Autoplate  to  increase  our  production. 
Plate  size  is  the  same  as  press  described  above. 

^  A  guaranteed  bargain  in  press  equipment. 

The  Miami  Herald 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 
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The  New  American  Merchant  Marine 

throws  the  markets  of  the  world  open  to 
IT  ll  AMERICA’S  INDUSTRIES 


•AMERICA  FRANCE  LINE 
42  Broadway,  New  York  Ciry 
N.  Atlantic  to  I^cnch  Atlantic  pont 


IN  the  busy  years  since  1918  there  has  been  built  up  in  the 
United  States  an  extensive  new  Merchant  Marine  that  in 
equipment,  personnel  and  ability  ranks  with  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  consists  of  the  fleet  of  several  hundred  modem  ships 
contained  in  the  lo  lines  operated  for  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  and  the  17  lines  developed  and  formerly  controlled  by 
the  Shipping  Board  but  now  under  private  ownership. 

Sailing  regularly  between  Atlantic  Coast,  Pacific  Coast  and 
Gulf  ports  and  practically  every  port  of  importance  in  the 
world,  these  fast  American  freight  vessels  have  played  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  bringing  the  markets  of  all  the  world  within 
reach  or  America.  Today  they  offer  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  in  this  country  such  dependable,  economical  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  as  have  never  before  been  available. 

Available  to  users  or  prospective  users  of  these  services  arc 
the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  experienced  American  operators 
of  the  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation.  These  experts  will  be  glad 
to  help  you  solve  any  shipping  problems. 

On  this  page  are  listed  the  2.0  lines,  embracing  2.56  vessels, 
under  Shipping  Board  management.  For  complete  information 
on  either  i^reight  or  passenger  services,  write  for  “Trade  Routes 
and  Shipping  Services,”  a  comprehensive  free  booklet  issued  for 
American  manufacturers  interested  in  foreign  commerce. 


•AMERICAN  BRAZIL  LINE 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York  Oty 
Atlantic  porta  to  porta  In  Northern  Brazil 


•AMERICAN  DIAMOND  LINES 
67  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City 
North  Atlantic  Porta  to  Hotland  and  Belgtum 


DIXIE  UK  LINE 
New  Orleana,  La. 

New  Orleana  to  United  Kingdom 


AMERICAN  MERCHANT  LINES 
17  Battery  Place,  New  Yotk  City 
Piaarnget  and  freight  aervicea  to  United  Kingdom 


•AMERICAN  PIONEER  LINE 
11  Broadway,  New  York  City 
North  Atlantic  porta  to  Orient,  liMlla 
and  Auatralla 


DIXIE  MEDITERRANEAN  UNE 
New  Orleana,  La. 

New  Orleana  to  Mediterranean  porta 


GULF  BRAZIL  RIVER  PLATE  LINE 
Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleana,  La. 
Oulf  porta  to  eaat  coaat  of  South  America 


MISSISSIPPI  VALLEY  EUROPEAN  LINE 
Hibernia  Bank  Bldg.,  New  Orleana,  La. 
New  Orleana  ro  French  and  Belgian  porta 


YANKEE  LINE 
110  State  Street,  Boaton,  Mata 
North  Atlantic  porta  to  German  porta 


GULP  WEST  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
917  Whitney  Building,  New  Orleana,  La. 
Gulf  and  South  Atlantic  porta  to  Portugueae, 
Spaniah.and  North  African  portal  weat  ofBizerta) 


MOBILE  OCEANIC  UNE 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Mobile  and  Eaatern  Gulf  porta  to  United 
Kingdom  and  continental  European  porta 


AMERICAN  GULF  ORIENT  LINE 
917  Whitney  Bldg.,  New  Orleana,  La. 
Gulf  porta  to  Orient  and  Dutch  E.  I. 


AMERICAN  REPUBLICS  LINE 
13  Broad  Street,  Boaton,  Maaa. 

N.  and  S.  Atl.  pona  to  Brazil  and  River  Plate 
porta,  eaat  coaat  of  S.  America 


ORIOLE  LINES 

Otizena  Natl.  Bank  Bldg..  Baltimore,  Md. 
North  Atlantic  porta  to  weat  coaat  of 
United  Kingdom  and  Iriah  porta 


SOUTHERN  STATES  LINE 
92S  Whitney  Central  Building,  New  Orleana,  La. 
New  Orleana  and  Texaa  porta  to  German 
and  Holland  pont 


TEXAS  MEDITERRANEAN  LINE 
Colton  Exchange  Bldg.,  Galvetton,  Tex. 
Texaa  porta  to  Mediterranean  pont 


TEXAS  UKAY  LINE 
Galveaton,  Texaa 

Texas  pont  to  United  Kingdom  pont 


United  States  Shipping  Board 
Merchant  Fleet  Corporation 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


TEXAS  STAR  LINE 
New  Orleana,  La. 

Texas  pont  to  French  and  Belgian  porta 


UNITED  STATES  LINES 
45  Broadway,  New  York  Ciry 
Pattenger,  mall,  freight  aervicea  to 
England.  Ireland,  France  and  Germany 


PASSENGER  SERVICES:  Luxurious  passenger  accommodations  arc 
available  on  the  fine  liners  of  the  United  States  Lines,  which  include 
the  famous  Leviathan,  world’s  largest  ship.  The  American  Merchant 
Lines  vessels,  with  sailings  weekly,  offer  comfortable  passage  between 
New  York  and  London  at  remarkably  reasonable  rates. 


*  Accommodations  available  for  a  limiud 
number  of  passengers  on  these  lines. 


^351 8H 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


He  was  an  amiable 
Boss, 

But  had  an 
Aggravating 
Fault — 

He  Often  Neglected 
To  read 

His  Own  Paper. 

And  when  He’d  rush 
The  li'orks. 

Just  at  Press-time, 

To  "give"  us 
a  story 

That  we  had  featured 
In  all  editions 
of  the  paper 
The  day  before. 

Staff  sarcasm  did 
Violence 

To  Esprit  de  corps. 

*  *  * 

WHO  are  those  i2  or  14  men  in  the 
whole  world  who  “might"  under¬ 
stand  Prof.  Einstein’s  new  theory?  He 
has  not  named  them  and  our  own  shrewd 
guess  is  that  Prof.  Einstein  finds  com¬ 
fort  and  a  certain  protection  in  that  anon¬ 
ymous  company.  The  American  press 
has  taken  Prof.  Einstein’s  new  formula 
seriously,  attempting  to  interpret  in  defi¬ 
nite  terms  a  theory  which  is  probably 
only  a  shadowy  substance  in  the  mind  of 
the  scientist  himself ;  at  least,  a  mathe¬ 
matical  conclusion  which  he  sets  up  as 
a  talking  point  for  the  scientific  world. 
But  we  liked  the  brave  way  in  which  the 
foreign  specials  and  press  associations 
tackl^  the  ponderous  job.  The  report¬ 
ers  must  have  felt  as  gallant  as  Slattery’s 
Mounted  Foot,  but  everything  turned 
out  well  as  the  reading  public  accepted 
the  stuff  soberly.  F.  P.  A.  estimates  that 
I  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  read  no  more  than  the  first 
ten  words  of  the  whole  Einstein  story. 
But  how  about  the  names  of  the  12  or 
14  persons  who  would  understand  Ein¬ 
stein,  and  particularly  is  Prof.  Einstein 
included  in  that  number? 

*  *  * 

IJ  EPORTER,  on  a  New  York  evening 
paper  which  we  shall  not  embarrass 
by  identifying,  took  a  quarter  of  a  col¬ 
umn  to  say  ^at  a  foreign  nobleman  had 
painted  a  hotel  room  with  a  new  device 
“which  any  child  might  use’’  in  the  in¬ 
credible  time  of  15  minutes,  giving  a  full 
description  of  the  count’s  dimpled  cheeks, 
Itis  clothes  and  his  pleasant  manners,  ^t 
not  a  word  of  explanation  of  the  new 
painting  device.  Copy  desks  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  prevent  sudi  waste  of  space. 

*  *  * 

ALTER  WINCHELL  has  made 
fame  and  fortune  writing  a  column 
for  New  York  Graphic  which  is  mainly 
about  newspaper  and  actor  folk.  He  dis¬ 
cusses  newspaper  affairs  in  technical 
lingo,  assuming  that  the  lay  reader  tm- 
derstands  and  appreciates  it  Here  is  a 
sample  of  his  stuff : 

“In  preparing  her  reriew  on  the  new  musical 
mece,  ^oom-Boom,’  Mitt  Aliton  Smith  of  the 
tt'orU  felt  certain  that  the  exptettion  ‘I  faw 
down,’  which  the  employed  in  her  copy,  would 
be  otcr  the  head  of  the  compositor,  to  in  the 
margin  of  the  paper  the  instructed  ’Follow 
copy.' 

“The  reriew  came  out  this  morning  with  the 
line  reading:  *I  follow  down  and  make  hoom- 
boom.’  ’’ 

Which  gives  rise  to  the  question : 
Does  Sweeny  get  that  sort  of  chatter? 
We  like  Winchell,  but  think  his  copy 
would  be  severely  edited  for  reader  com¬ 
prehension  in  most  offices. 

a  a  a 

T^ISS  VIVIAN  PIERCE,  a  former 
Washington  newspaper  woman,  de¬ 
serves  our  praise  for  her  recent  work 
as  Mcretary  of  the  Lea^e  to  Abolish 
Capital  Punishment,  which  is  officered 


by  such  humanitarians  as  Dr.  George 
W.  Kirchwey,  Ruth  Hale,  Clarence  Har¬ 
row,  Warden  Lewis  E.  Lawes  of  Sing 
Sing  prison,  and  Samuel  Untermyer. 
Miss  Pierce  has  caused  to  lie  circulated 
a  pamphlet,  written  by  Miriam  Van 
Waters,  Ph.D.,  the  not^  referee  of  the 
Juvenile  Court  of  Los  Angeles,  giving  the 
history  and  an  analysis  of  the  notorious 
Hickman  murder  case.  Dr.  Van  Waters 
concludes  that  the  state  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  during  a  notorious  murder  trial, 
and  also  “the  attitude  of  the  press,’’ 
makes  a  sane  consideration  of  such  a 
crime  as  Hickman's  impossible.  She  finds 
that  from  childhood  Hickman  was  an 
unsocial  character  and  that  this  fact 
could  have  been  detected,  treated  and 
possibly  cured.  His  life  was  but  a  series 
of  blunders,  not  mitigated  finally  by  his 
legal  extermination.  The  state  killing 
did  not  solve  the  case,  she  said.  The 
hanging  of  Hickman  had  no  effect  as  a 
deterrent  to  similar  crimes  in  the  future. 
*  «  * 

DUT  great  lessons  might  have  been 
^  socially  learned  from  that  case.  The 
first  one  that  Dr.  Van  Waters  points  out 
is  that  of  rudimentary  eugenics.  Hick¬ 
man’s  mother  was  insane  and  had  spent 
part  of  her  life  in  a  state  institution. 
When  the  boy’s  father  learned  that  his 
son  had  confessed  that  he  had  always 
wanted  to  cut  up  a  human  being  he  re¬ 
marked,  “I  can  hear  his  mother  talking.” 
Hickman’s  maternal  grandmother  was 
known  as  crazy  and  the  maternal  grand¬ 
father  was  a  religious  fanatic  who  was 
cruel  to  dumb  animals.  Hickman’s 
mother  is  said  to  have  had  morbid  fear 
of  childbirth.  Her  children  worked  with 
her  in  the  cottonfields,  after  the  father 
deserted  them,  and  she  often  threatened 
to  kill  her  brood.  She  belonged  to  a 
sect  of  religious,  shouting,  rolling  fanat¬ 
ics.  _  The  boy  was  reared  amid  emotional 
excitement.  Has  the  state  nothing  to 
say  about  that?  Has  the  state  nothing  to 
say  about  the  supervision  of  children 
born  to  parents  known  to  be  insane? 

*  «  * 

HEN  the  Hickman  family  moved 
”  to  Kansas  City,  and  the  boy  was  13, 
he  helped  work  his  way  through  high 
school  and  became  remarkable  for  de¬ 
bating  talent.  Temporary  defeats  crushed 
him  and  he  blamed  his  undersize  and  ef¬ 
feminate  manner.  He  was  allowed  to 
work  until  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  on  orations  and  overdeveloped 
his  classical  knowledge.  He  morbidly 
desired  to  be  in  the  limelight  and  was 
sensitive  to  personal  slights.  All  this 
was  going  on  under  the  eyes  of  public 
school  teachers.  Dr.  Van  Waters  says 
that  “as  we  learn  to  value  the  integrity 
of  the  child  and  his  mental  health  more 
than  we  value  success  in  the  purAiit  of 
knowledge  and  prestige,  as  we  learn  to 
be  sensitively  aware  of  the  emotional 
life  of  our  children,  we  will  take  these 
crises  in  the  school  routine  as  danger 
signals  and  apply  wise  guidance  to  avert 
catastrophe.” 

*  «  * 

Edward  HICKMAN  went  to  Los 
Angeles  in  1927  and  worked  as  a 
bank  messenger  at  $15  per  week.  Later 
he  established  a  home  there  for  his 
mother  and  sister.  He  yearned  for  a 
motor-cycle.  His  wages  were  inadequate 
to  meet  this  desire  and  he  cashed  forged 
checks  for  $100.  It  was  revealed  that 
he  was  an  expert  forger.  Owing  to  his 
age  the  forgery  case  was  heard  by  a 
juvenile  court.  The  boy  spent  several 
weeks  in  jail.  He  made  restitution  of 
the  motor-cycle  and  was  released  on  pro¬ 
bation.  Dr.  Van  Waters  points  out  that 
a  i»ychiatrist  should  have  made  an  ex¬ 
amination,  that  Edward  should  havebeoi 
steered  according  to  psychological  and 


psychiatric  science,  both  in  the  public 
school  and  after  his  first  delinquency. 
However,  she  is  confident  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  which  condemned  Hickman  would 
have  been  the  first  to  make  an  outcry  if 
a  psychiatrist,  after  the  forgery  case, 
had  recommended  life  custody,  not  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  boy  had  done,  but 
what  he  might  do.  Society  has  no  such 
confidence  in  science,  but  society  does 
have  confidence  in  a  law  which  assumes 
that  an  offense  can  be  “paid”  for  by  pun¬ 
ishment.  There  is  no  tribunal  of  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment  which  considers  the 
need  of  the  individual  rather  than  the 
offense.  Dr.  Van  Waters  believes  Hick¬ 
man  was  insane.  The  probation  system 
certainly  did  Edward  Hickman  no  good 
— he  immediately  started  a  career  of 
major  crime,  including  banditry  and 
horrifying  murder.  He  lived  on  crime 
exclusively.  No  probation  officer  checked 
him  up.  Probation  officers  ordinarily  are 
not  people  trained  to  be  alert  in  detecting 
mental  aberrations.  The  public  has  not 
l>egun  to  realize  its  responsibility  in 
matters  of  probation.  Dr.  Van  Waters 
finds,  although  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  jmlges  and  social  workers  have  been 
trying  to  fix  such  standards. 

•  «  • 

WHEN  Hickman  deserted  his  family 
Edward  was  ten  years  old.  He  al¬ 
ways  had  great  hatred  for  his  father  and 
said  he  had  often  thought  of  killing  him. 
Dr.  Van  Waters  tells  us  that  when  a 
child  shows  marked  antagonism  and 
hatred  for  a  parent  it  is  manifesting  a 
destructive  force  which  challenges  all 
science  and  social  work,  as  the  child 
commonly  projects  to  others  his  antagon¬ 
ism  and  cannot  yield  either  to  authority 
or  to  the  spiritual  values  of  life.  It  is 
therefore  a  plausible  theory  that  Hick¬ 
man  murdered  little  Marion  Parker  be¬ 
cause  the  child’s  father  had  testified 
against  him  in  the  forgery  case  and 
therefore  was  associated,  in  the  boy’s 
mind,  with  Hickman’s  bitter  antagonism 
to  his  own  father.  It  is  a  fair  theory 
that  he  killed  the  little  girl  to  get  even, 
in  some  fancied  way,  with  the  man  who 
had  deserted  his  mother. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  trial, 
Dr.  Van  Waters  presents  some  state¬ 
ments  which  are  enough  to  give  any 
thoughtful  citizen  pause.  With  the  press 
and  public,  as  she  says,  crying  for  ven¬ 
geance  the  disposition  of  ffie  court  was 
plainly  to  railroad  Hickman  to  the  noose. 
The  judge  to  whom  the  case  was  orig¬ 
inally  assigned  is  quoted  as  having  told 
the  defense  lawyers  that  he  would  “give 
you  20  days  to  prepare  and  theri  hang 
him.”  The  press  was  highly  critical  of 
delay.  Hicl^an  was  penniless  and  the 
25-year  old  son  of  Frank  P.  Walsh 
came  on  from  Missouri  to  defend  him. 
The  public  took  no  interest  in  the  insan¬ 
ity  plea,  nor  did  the  judge.  Motion  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  proceedings  were  arranged 
for  by  the  judge,  but  were  stepped  by  a 
committee  of  the  Bar  Association  and 
Dr.  Van  Waters  asks  where,  except  in 
America,  such  a  thing  could  be.  The 
defense  lawyers  offer^  to  submit  their 
insanity  case  to  a  committee  of  expert 
psychiatrists,  but  this  was  rejwted  by 
the  prosecution  and  the  objection  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  court.  The  trial  took  five 
weeks,  but  the  jury  was  out  only  forty 
minutes,  and  r^ly  deliberated  but  ten 
minutes.  Hickman  was  found  to  be  sane. 
The  absurdity  of  a  jury  passing  uj^ti  a 
question  of  sanity,  when  a  commission 
of  experts  has  been  denied,  is  commented 
on  as  ridiculous.  During  the  trial  seven 
psychiatrists  testified  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  One  of  these  prosecution  alien¬ 
ists,  in  the  heat  of  the  trial,  said  to  ^- 
ward,  “I  would  like  to  have  you  vivi¬ 
sected,”  and  the  boy  calmly  replied, 
"Doctor,  you  are  as  bad  as  I  am.”  All 
through  his  testimonv  Hickman  was  not 
caught  in  a  single  lie,  but  no  one  would 
believe  him  when  he  said  that  he  had 
murdered  the  child  because  “he  heard 
the  voice  of  Providence.”  Dr.  Van 
Waters  alleges  that  none  of  the  news- 
pers  printed  all  of  the  facts  about 
ickman;  they  pictured  a  burly  brute; 
they  did  not  tell  their  readers  that  Ed¬ 
ward  was  an  undersized,  effeminate  boy 
who  looked  not  more  than  16  years  of 
age;  the  facts  of  his  heredity  “were  not 
brought  out”  and  although  newspaper 
men  later  admitted  that  they  thought 


Hickman  demented,  the  newspapers  did 
not  take  the  insanity  slant 

•  ♦  * 

N  conclusion  Dr.  Van  Waters  asks: 

“What  is  it  that  makes  people  during 
a  prosecution  afraid  of  the  truth?  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  is  the  goal  that  looms  at  the 
end  of  the  trail — the  death  penalty.  The 
prosecution  acts  on  the  theory  that  any¬ 
thing  which  would  interfere  with  the 
public  demand  for  hanging  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  The  press  seems  to  feel  that 
any  facts  which  would  show  the  man  as 
an  ordinary  human  being,  are  detrimental 
to  the  end  sought.”  Numerous  clubs 
and  organizations  passed  resolutions  de¬ 
manding  Hickmans  execution  and  the 
boy  himself  is  quoted  as  having  said, 
after  he  had  read  the  papers,  “one  sav¬ 
age  act  has  turned  the  whole  world 
savage.” 

Dr.  Van  Waters  finds  that  a  commun¬ 
ity  cannot  turn  its  attention  to  the  causes 
of  crime  while  a  criminal  that  is  bother¬ 
ing  it  is  still  dangerous;  society  cannot 
think  of  prevention  while  it  is  terror¬ 
ized.  But  afterwards,  she  thinks,  the 
courts,  the  press  and  men  of  science 
might  well  examine  the  whole  truth  “to 
the  end  that  our  abhorrence  may  be  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  deed,  and  the  causes 
which  produced  it,  rather  than  upon  the 
criminal  himself.”  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  Dr.  Van  Waters  means  seriously 
to  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  press  of 
Los  Angeles  in  the  Hickman  case.  In 
connection  with  the  statement  that  “news¬ 
paper  circulations  doubled”  when  the 
story  was  running,  she  charges  that  the 
stories  were  so  slanted  as  to  represent 
leadership  in  a  popular  clamor  for  Hick¬ 
man’s  life.  Seventy-two  years  ago 
Michigan  abolished  capital  punishment 
and  a  case  of  murder,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Hickman  case,  was  recently  disposed 
of  there  inside  of  two  weeks,  ^e  Hick¬ 
man  case  kept  the  people  of  the  country 
emotionally  excited  for  ten  months.  That 
is  another  lesson. 


TWO  ADVERTISING  COURSES 


Added  to  Curriculum  of  Columbia 

University  Extension  for  Spring 

Two  new  courses  in  advertising  have 
been  added  to  the  extension  curriculum 
of  Columbia  University  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Spring  session,  Feb.  1.  Ken¬ 
neth  M.  Goode,  co-author  of  “What 
About  Advertising,”  will  give  the  course 
in  “Applications  of  Advertising”  and 
Guy  Hubbart,  retail  advertising  expert 
for  the  Dry  Goods  Economist,  is  in¬ 
structor  in  Newspaper  Advertising. 

The  latter  is  primarily  a  course  in 
copy-writing,  designed  to  train  students 
to  think  and  write  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  One  copy  assignment  is  given  to 
each  student  weekly.  Classroom  work 
by  the  instructor  consists  of  lectures  on 
copy  technique,  methods  of  analyzing  the 
selling  and  advertising  points  of  goods 
and  the  analysis  of  local  and  national 
advertisements  in  current  periodicals. 


TO  CELEBRATE  CENTENNIAL 

John  Stewart  Bryan,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader ;  Dr. 
Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor  of  the  News- 
Leader;  Charles  Phillips  Hasbrook,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch; 
and  John  Archer  Cater,  editor  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  official  publication  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  for¬ 
mer  associate  editor  of  the  News-Leader, 
have  been  named  as  members  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Richmond  centennial  commit¬ 
tee  of  100  to  function  throughout  the 
centennial  celebration  in  June,  1932,  and 
to  co-operate  in  completing  a  $2,000,000 
endowment  fund.  Charles  Marshall 
Graves  of  the  New  York  Times  »  also 
on  the  committee. 


N.  Y.  STATE  MERGER 

Merger  of  the  Seneca  County  News, 
Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Seneca  County 
Press.  Seneca  Falls,  was  aunounc^  on 
Monday.  Production  hereafter  will  b< 
carried  on  in  the  Seneca  Falls  plant,  al¬ 
though  each  newspaper  will  maintain  a 
separate  identity  in  editions.  L.  D.  StaL 
ford,  former  editor  of  the  Press,  will  w 
editor  of  the  two  newspapers;  while 
George  C.  Starkey,  former  News  edi¬ 
tor,  will  be  advertising  manager  of  both. 
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SAYS  AGENCIES  CAN 
SAVE  ON  POSTAGE 

Special  DeliTary  Stamps  Usalass  on 

Matter  to  Cities  of  25,000  Since 
Most  Papers  Call  for  Their  Mail, 
Publisher  Declares 

By  H.  a.  VV'enige 

Publisher,  Jeffersonville  (Ind.)  Evening  Newt. 

From  many  talks  with  advertising  men 
as  well  as  from  personal  observation,  I 
have  learned  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  waste  in  postage  costs  on  copy,  sche¬ 
dules  and  cuts  or  mats,  sent  out  by  agen¬ 
cies  to  newspapers  in  the  smaller  cities. 

Nearly  every  day  we  receive  mail  from 
agencies  on  which  there  has  been  placed 
a  stamp  for  special  handling  or  special 
delivery,  and  in  many  cases  both. 

In  the  case  of  newspapers  in  the  small¬ 
er  cities,  say  from  25,000  population  down, 
this  is  a  big  waste.  In  these  cities,  prac¬ 
tically  every  newspaper  sends  to  the 
postoffice  for  mail  several  times  a  day. 
Publishers  or  advertising  managers  know 
what  time  the  mails  come  in  and  send 
a  messenger  to  the  postoffice  accordingly. 
A  special  delivery  or  special  handling 
piece  of  mail  in  many  cases  reaches  the 
office  later  than  if  sent  in  the  regular 
way,  since  it  is  given  out  to  be  delivered 
along  with  a  lot  of  other  mail  of  the  same 
Irind  and  it  may  be  several  hours  before 
it  actually  reaches  its  destination. 

Take  in  our  own  city  for  example.  On 
my  way  down  to  the  office  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  I  stop  at  the  post  office.  Our  first 
big  mail  reaches  the  city  about  7:15  a.m. 
It  is  usually  worked  up  by  7 :50  or  8 
o’clock.  I  get  this  mail  on  my  way 
down.  If  ordinary  postage  is  on  the 
mail  it  is  thrown  in  our  box.  But  if 
special  handling  postage  is  on  it,  it  is 
given  out  for  delivery.  We  are  located 
at  the  extreme  end  of  the  principal  street. 
The  messenger  who  makes  these  deliv¬ 
eries  will  have  to  make  from  10  to  30 
stops  before  he  reaches  our  office.  I  am 
usually  at  the  office  by  8  or  8 :05.  Special 
deliveries,  coming  in  on  the  same  mail 
seldom  reach  the  office  before  9  or  9:30. 

I  believe  it  would  pay  the  agencies  to 
look  into  this  item.  I  would  suggest  a 
good  plan  would  be  for  the  agencies  to 
have  the  national  advertising  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  papers  in  cities  from  25,000 
population  down,  send  questionnaires  to 
their  pnblishers  and  obtain  data  on  the 
mail  situation.  Where  papers  have  no 
representatives  it  would  be  well  to  make 
inquiries  from  the  publishers  direct.  I 
venture  to  say  that  many  hundreds  of 
dollars  can  be  saved  by  nearly  every 
agency  in  the  country,  each  year  in  the 
matter  of  this  special  handling  postage. 


INCREASE  FAULKNER  FUND 

Chairman  McKee  Asks  99  Donations 

of  $1  Each  to  Make  Total  $12,000 

.A.  E.  McKee,  associate  editor  of  the 
Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal  and 
chairman  of  the  finance  committee  in 
charge  of  the  proposed  memorial  for 
James  W.  Faulkner,  widely  known 
newspaper  man  for  many  years  with  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  this  week  issued  an 
appeal  for  99  contributions  of  $1  each 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  $12,000.  The 
original  goal  was  $10,000  but  this  was 
oversubscribed.  There  are  more  than 
2,000  contributors.  The  money  will  be 
traced  in  a  trust  fund  and  the  income 
used  to  help  young  men  and  women  to 
complete  their  educational  preparation 
for  life. 

SHERIFF  SUES  DAILY 

Sheriff  Ernest  Fleming  of  Tazewell 
county,  Illinois,  has  entered  a  $5,000 
libel  suit  against  the  Peoria  (Ill.) 
Journal  based  on  a  story  printed  Oct. 
27,  1928,  which  stated  that  he  had  been 
wrested  in  a  dry  raid  by  federal  agents 
in  Delavan,  III. 

DATE  LINES  DROPPED 

Date  lines  have  been  dropped  by  the 
Shenandoah  (la.)  Evening  Sentinel.  R. 
K.  'Tindall  is  the  managing  editor.  News 
stories  are  headed  by  the  name  of  the 
city. 


MERGE  PLANTS,  NOT  POUTICS 

L«  Grange  (Ind.)  Weeklies  Under 

One  Ownership  Continue  Rivalry 

With  the  taking  over  Feb.  4  by  the 
LaGrange  (Ind.)  Publishing  Company, 
recently  incorporated,  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  business  of  the  LaGrange 
Standard  and  LaGrange  News,  respec¬ 
tively  Republican  and  Democratic  weekly 
newspapers,  an  idea  in  newspaper  put^ 
lication  new  to  northern  Indiana  was 
given  a  trial. 

For  efficiency  and  economy  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  mechanical  operations  of  the 
two  papers  are  consolidated,  but  both 


papers  will  be  continued  as  the  organs 
of  their  {wlitical  parties  and  the  editor 
of  each  will  have  a  free  hand  in  voicitig 
his  principles  in  his  paper,  officials  of 
the  new  publishing  concern  announced. 


HUTSON  GIVEN  WATCH 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
New  York  presentetl  William  Kidwell 
Hutson  with  a  gold  wrist  watch  last 
week.  Mr.  Hutson,  after  five  years,  has 
resigned  as  general  manager  of  the  Ad- 
T-ertising  Club  News,  to  become  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Ramp  Building 
Corporation. 


GIVING  POLITENESS  PRIZES 
The  Chicago  Daily  Journal  is  award¬ 
ing  a  daily  politeness  prize  of  $10  to 
some  person  selected  by  the  Courtesy 
Reporter  on  her  rounds  of  the  dty. 

TALKING  PICTURE  ADVERTISING 

Paramount  Talking  Pictures  has  .started 
a  newspaper  campaign  placed  bv  Hanff- 
Metzger,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 

agenev  - 

INSURES  EMPLOYES 
The  Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald 
has  insured  its  employes  under  the  group 
plan.  Employes  pay  a  small  part  of  the 
premiums,  the  publishers  paying  the  rest 


r 


First  / 

in  automotive  • 

IN  1928  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  led  all  other  Buffalo  newspapers,  daily, 
Sunday  or  combination  including  rotogravure,  in  the  volume  of  automotive 
linage  published.  See  figures  below  tabulated  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City. 

The  News  published  more  automotive  linage  than  all  other  si.x-day  issues 
combined,  and  led  in  every  sub-classification  e.xcept  Passenger  Cars  (new)  and 
Trucks  and  Tractors,  in  a  comparison  of  the  six-day  News  with  the  two  seven- 
day  papers. 

The  figures  issued  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  are 


Comparison  Automotive  Linage  in  All  Issues 


NEWS 
6- Day 

Garages  and  service  stations .  13,223 

Parts  and  accessories .  95,514 

Passenger  cars  (new) .  659,951 

Passenger  cars  (used)..., .  173,766 

Tires  and  tubes .  246,673 

Trucks  and  tractors .  19,697 

Miscellaneous .  286,102 


Totals .  1,494,926 


Couricr-Expres'. 

7-Dav 

9,597 

29.780 

866,315 

147,427 

100.6()3 

28,189 

2aS,025 


Times 

7-Dav 

9,147 

94,293 

639.294 

92,342 

174,144 

19,759 

108,945 


Garages  and  service  stations. 
Parts  and  accessories . 


Pa.ssenger  cars  (used) , 

Tires  and  tubes . 

T rucks  and  tractors . . 
Miscellaneous . 


1,494,926 

1,389,9% 

1,137,951 

inage  in  Daily  Papers 

NEWS 

Courier-Express 

Times 

Evening 

Morning 

Evening 

13,223 

4,910 

1,066 

-  95,514 

7,640 

74,670 

659,951 

189,368 

142,273 

173,766 

127,283 

76,795 

246,673 

78,821 

167,457 

19,697 

13,170 

8,548 

286,102 

201,982 

105,914 

1,494,926 

623,174 

576,723 

Totals  .  1,494,926  623,174  576,723 

When  a  daily  evening  paper  carries  37.1  per  cent  of  all  automotive  display 
advertising  throughout  the  year  in  competition  with  two  newspapers  with  daily 
and  Sunday  editions,  it  is  an  eloquent  testimonial  to  the  great  influence  of  the 
News  in  the  Western  New  York  territory. 

It  clearly  shows  a  changing  condition — a  swing  to  the  News  by  a  group  of 
advertisers  who  have  hitherto  been  recognized  as  favoring  Sunday  newspapers. 

Certainly,  with  the  automotive  group  joining  all  other  classifications  in 
their  endorsement,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 

You  Can  Cover  The  Great  Western  New  York 

Market  Through  The  Exclusive  Use  of  The 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY.SMITH  COMPANY 

National  Roprotontativos 


Graybar  Bldy. 
Naw  York  Oly 


Poll  Bldg. 
Chicago 


Atlantic  Bldg. 
PblladalpUa 


Gan.  Motors  Bldg. 
Datroit 


Glann  Bldg. 
Atlanta 


Watarman  Bldg. 
Boston 
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UR  OVN  VOR!£> 

or  LetTtRS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


The  article,  “May  All  Your  Children 
Be  Newspaper  Men!”  printed  in  the 
Greenwich  Village  Quill  for  Februarv 
would  probably  i)e  called  by  its  auth<ir, 
Thomas  Del  Vecchio,  a  debunking  article 
about  the  press.  For  the  most  part  it  is 
a  record  of  so-called  personal  experience 
with  a  paragraph  here  and  there  of  per- 
sfinal  impression. 

The  present-day  editor  is  regarded  as 
a  Frankenstein  who  no  longer  leads  his 
pet  monster,  the  public,  but  is  led  by  it 
instead.  Newspaper  work  is  set  forth 
as  being  a  far  less  interesting  task  than 
most  people  consider  it.  Collecting 
crime  news  is  said  to  be  “as  formal  and 
mechanical  a  prfKedure  as  breathing  and 
rape.”  The  assertion  is  then  made  that 
after  the  first  story  is  run,  a  palpitating 
public  is  informed  that  policedom’s  drag¬ 
net  is  rapidly  closing  in  upon  the  gun- 
toting,  law-and-order  flouting  murderer 
and  that  statements  are  in  order  from 
officials. 

Credit  for  garnering  all  the  police  and 
crime  news  is  given  to  district  men  who 
become  more  valuable  as  they  learn  to 
call  detectives  by  their  first  names.  The 
reporter  who  parts  his  hair  in  the  middle 
ai^  sticks  a  copy  of  the  Nation  in  his 
pocket  will,  so  the  article  says,  find  his 
acquaintance  with  detectives  more  pre¬ 
carious  and  will  have  to  depend  upon  his 
fellow  legmen  for  news.  Reporters  are 
regarded  as  part  of  the  business  equip¬ 
ment,  “equivalent  to  lxx)kkeepcrs.” 

Broun’s  controversy  with  the  World 
is  rehashed — rather  poorly,  it  seems  to 
me — and  his  unflattering  remarks  about 
Herbert  Hoover  arc  listed  as  having  l^en 
deleted  from  the  Telegram  and  put  into 
the  Nation.  One  of  the  best  things^  in 
the  article  is  a  quotation  from  Godkin’s 
remarks  about  the  dangers  of  yellow  and 
sensational  journalism.  Passing  mention 
is  made  of  a  pipe  dream  of  Munsey  to 
control  a  chain  of  .sOO  newspapers  ad¬ 
ministered  by  a  staff  of  the  greatest  art¬ 
ists,  authors,  engineers,  essayists,  and 
statesmen — men  who  could  write  with 
authority  on  specific  questions. 

In  the  place  of  (30)  at  the  conclusion 
most  newspaper  men  will  want  to  write 
“ballyhoo." 

*  *  * 

'C'UTURE:  For  the  honor  of  being 
poet  laureate  of  the  press,  Henry  Ed- 
waH  Warner  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  is  a 
close  contestant.  Readers  of  Editor  & 
Piiiu.isnF.R  who  enjoyed  his  series  of 
poems,  “Songs  of  the  Craft,”  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  these  verses  are  soon  to 
appear  in  bfiok  form. 

»  *  • 

WHAT  Ohio  editors  think  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  is  given  in  the  February  issue 
of  the  Ohio  Newspaper,  a  periodical  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Schof>l  of  Journalism  of 
the  Ohio  State  University.  _  Arden  R. 
Strang  has  compiled  the  article  and  di¬ 
gests  resiKinses  to  a  questionnaire  re¬ 
cently  sent  out  by  him.  Briefly,  most 
Ohio  editors  believe  in  editorials — but 
there  are  a  few  doubters. 

*  *  * 

PITTS  SANBORN,  who  is  connected 
with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Nnv 
York  Telegram  as  music  critic,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  bring  out  the  middle  of  next 
month  a  novel  of  the  opera,  “Prima 
Donna"  (Longman,  Green  &  Co.). 

*  *  * 

Milton  waldman,  who  is  weii 

known  to  newspaper  men  for  his 
work  as  London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  World,  has  written  a  novel 
entitled  “The  Disinherited”  scheduled  to 
be  published  early  this  spring. 

•  *  * 

The  first  complete  account  of  General 
Nobel’s  flight  over  the  North  Pole 
is  told  by  Davide  Giudici.  special  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Corrierc  della  Sera  of 
Milan,  Italy,  in  “The  Tragedy  of  the 
Italia”  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  This  news¬ 


paper  correspondent  was  a  member  of 
the  rescue  party  aboard  the  ice-breaker 
Krassin  which  went  to  the  aid  of  those 
marooned  in  the  red  tent  made  famous 
by  accounts  in  the  newspapers.  Mr. 
Giudici  was  the  only  non-Russian  news¬ 
paper  man  on  board  the  famous  Russian 
ice-breaker  and  he  tells  as  interesting  a 
story  in  his  txx>k  as  he  did  in  his  dis¬ 
patches  to  the  Corriere  della  Sera. 

*  *  • 

The  advance  in  advertising  from  an 

artistic  point  of  view  demands  a 
working  manual  about  present-day  pro¬ 
cesses,  metliods,  and  material.  This  need 
has  been  met  by  Albert  \V.  Dippy,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  McGraw-Hill 

Advertising  Agency  and  formerly  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  McGraw-Hill 

Publishing  Company,  in  “.\dvertising 
Production  Methods”  (McGraw-Hill 
Book  (Company), 

The  volume  should  be  of  practical 
value  to  all  advertising  production  men, 
advertising  managers,  printers,  salesmen 
in  the  graphic  arts — in  fact  all  who  buy 
or  sell  engraving  and  printing.  It  first 
takes  up  the  duties  of  the  production 
manager  and  describes  office  equipment 
and  methods.  Various  chapters  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  production  and  art, 
ordering  typography,  ordering  electro¬ 
types,  planning  and  ordering  engraving 
and  printing,  rotogravure,  overset  litho¬ 
graphy,  the  silk  screen  process,  paper 
and  its  use,  and  display  processes.  The 
concluding  cliaptcr  is  one  ustially  put 
first  in  a  text  of  this  kind — “Hints  for 
the  Beginner.” 

Those  interested  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  should  not  skip  what  is  said 
about  modern  newspaper  ads  —  “refresh¬ 
ing  change  from  the  average  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisement.”  The  caution, 
however,  is  given  that  modernism,  the 
latest  development  in  art  and  typography, 
can  easily  be  carried  to  excess  and  takes 
a  reaj  artist  to  handle  it  with  proper 
restraint.  The  illustrations  of  newspaper 
composition  show  a  radical  departure 
from  the  solid-.set,  bold-face  advertise¬ 
ments  of  a  few  years  ago. 

“.Advertising  Production  Methods” 
ought  to  aid  in  making  the  advertising’ 
columns  of  American  newspapers  more 
artistic  in  composition  and  more  pleasing 
to  the  eye. 

*  *  • 

TN  a  story  printed  in  The  Missou/ri 
Gazette  ior  May  15,  1813,  appeared 
the  following  paragraph : 

By  information  received  from  tbew  itentle- 
men,  it  appears  that  a  journey  across  the 
continent  of  North  America  might  be  per¬ 
formed  with  a  wagon,  there  being  no  obstruc¬ 
tion  on  the  whole  route  that  any  person  would 
dare  call  a  mountain. 

The  reason  for  this  quote  in  “Our 
Own  World  of  Letters”  from  The 
Missouri  Gazette  is  that  it  gives  the 
germ  of  a  mighty  interesting  bwk.  "The 
Oregon  Trail”  (Longsman,  (ireen  &  Co.) 
by  W.  J.  Ghent. 

*  *  * 

A  BOOK  that  belongs  in  the  news- 
paper  library  as  a  sort  of  first  aid  for 
stories  relating  to  New  York  City  is  “The 
Brooklj-n  Daily  Eagle  Almanac.”  The 
edition  for  1929  is  now  off  the  press  and 
ready  for  distribution.  Edited  by  Henry 
I.  Lee,  it  is  so  well  indexed  that  quick 
and  easy  reference  is  facilitated.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  sections  deals  with 
the  astronomical  calculations  for  1929. 
The  tabulation  of  both  Brot^lyn  and 
Manhattan  churches  is  remarkably  com¬ 
plete.  A  similar  assertion  might  be 
made  about  the  statistics  of  the  public 
schools  of  Greater  New  York. 


T3UF0RD  OTIS  BROWN,  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Stanford 
University,  is  the  author  of  “Problems  of 
Newspaper  Publishing”  (Harper  & 
Brothers)  scheduled  to  be  published  this 
month.  The  advance  notice  savs  that  the 


volume  will  cover  the  entire  range  of  the 
business  end  of  the  newspaper  with  spe¬ 
cial  reference  to  the  country  field. 

»  *  * 

'T'HOSE  who  read  "The  Paris  Press 

Scandal”  by  Robert  I>ell  in  The  Nation 
for  January  ^  will  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  the  assertion  which  opens  the  story 
that  the  affair  of  the  Gazette  du  Trane 
is  in  itself  a  banal  one. 

Some  three  years  ago  Count  de  Cour- 
ville,  an  ardent  Royalist,  founded  the 
(iazette  du  Franc  as  an  enterprise  to 
save  the  franc.  His  paper  soon  had  as 
many  ups  and  downs  as  the  franc  itself. 
In  his  search  for  additional  capital  he 
met  Mme.  Hanau  who,  while  providing 
the  necessary  money  to  keep  the  paper 
going,  u.sed  it  to  boom  her  own  financial 
enterprises. 

Before  lieing  too  critical  about  the  con¬ 
duct  of  French  journalism  one  should 
remember  that  “financial  publicity”  is  a 
well  recognized  source  of  income  to 
Parisian  newspapers  which  because  of 
their  number  are  unable  to  live  from  sub¬ 
scription  sales  and  from  revenue  from 
honest  advertising.  Because  there  is  little 
genuine  advertising  in  France  advertise¬ 
ments  usually  take  the  form  of  puffs  in 
the  news  columns.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
foreign  news  in  the  French  press  is 
merely  propaganda  paid  for  by  foreign 


governments — a  fact,  so  Mr.  Dell  says 
in  his  article,  that  helps  to  explain  the 
unanimity  of  opinion  on  questions  of 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Dell  concludes  his  story  alxiut  the 
present  scandal  in  Paris  by  saying  that 
its  exposure  might  do  good  if — instead  of 
being  made  the  occasion  of  more  or  less 
hypocritical  denunciation  of  individuals 
on  grounds  of  party  politics — it  were 
recognized  as  setting  forth  a  system  of 
deep  seated  evils  whose  causes  are  quite 
independent  of  the  political  regime. 

*  •  * 

^  WO  advertising  books  liave  just 

reached  my  desk :  "Crying  Our  Wares” 
(The  John  Day  Company)  by  Howard 
W.  Dickinson,  who  is  also  the  author  of 
“Primer  of  Promotion,”  and  “.Advertis¬ 
ing  by  Radio”  (The  Ronald  Press  Com¬ 
pany)  by  Orrin  E.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  rafio 
editor  of  the  -Vere  York  Tinws  and 
formerly  with  Hanif-Metzger  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency.  To  the  latter  volume  a 
foreword  is  contributed  by  Merlin  Hall 
Aylesworth,  president  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company. 

RETURNS  TO  WHITE  PAPER 

The  Boston  Evening  Ameriean,  which 
for  some  time  has  been  printed  on  pink 
paper,  has  gone  back  to  white  paper 
again. 


There  is  no  standing  still .  .  . 

y/w  A(hertisemerit  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


Dr  RING  the  past  two  years 
(jooo  switchboards  have 
lK*en  reconstructed  in  the 
larger  cities  .served  by  the 
Bell  System  to  enable  the  ojx:ra- 
tors  to  give  a  more  direct  and 
faster  service. 

Previously  in  towns  where  there 
were  more  than  one  central  office, 
your  ojicrator  would  hold  you  on 
the  line  while  she  got  the  ojierator 
at  the  other  central  office  on  an 
auxiliary  pair  ol  wires.  Now  she 
connects  directly  with  the  other 
central  office  and  rejxjats  the 
numlx-T  you  want  to  the  other 
oiierator.  You  hear  her  do  this 
so  that  vou  can  correct  her  if 


there  is  any  mistake.  This 
little  change  cost  millions 
of  dollars.  Likewise,  it  saves 
millions  of  minutes  a  day 
for  the  public  and  it  has  cut  dow  n 
the  numlier  of  errors  by  a  third. 

It  is  one  of  the  many  improve¬ 
ments  in  methcxls  and  appliances 
which  are  constantly  being  intro¬ 
duced  to  give  direct,  high-speed 
telephone  service. 

There  is  no  standing  still  in 
the  Bell  System.  Better  and  bet¬ 
ter  telephone  service  at  the  lowest 
cost  is  the  goal.  Present  improve¬ 
ments  constantly  going  into  effect 
are  but  the  foundation  for  the 
greater  service  of  the  future. 


The  Telephone  Books  are  the  Directory  of  the  Nation’ 


L. 
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New  York’s  Phenomenal 
Savings  Record 

The  growth  of  savings  in  the  Empire  State  is  nothing  short  of  inarvelous. 

In  1912  New  York  with  a  population  of  ahont  1  /lO  of  that  of  the  United 
States  earried  25.2%  of  the  then-total  savings  deposits  in  th(‘  UnitiMl  States. 
To  b(‘  more  speeifie,  of  tlie  eountry’s  total  of  88,40 k373,(HK),  there  was  $2,1 15,- 
531,000  deposited  witli  tlie  New  York  State’s  Savings  Banks.  In  1912  the  sav¬ 
ings  per  iidiabitant  was  only  $225. 

In  1928  New  York,  with  still  about  1/10  of  the  population  of  the  country,  reports  $7,119,- 
229,000  in  savings  deposits,  which  is  25.1%  of  the  total  Bank  savings  of  the  United  States.  The 
average  savings  per  inhabitant  is  $616,  which  exceeds  all  other  states  with  the  exception  of 
Massachusetts,  which  reports  a  $2  greater  deposit  per  inhabitant. 

The  reason  for  this  great  increase  in  savings  is  attributed  to  the  industries  of  the  Empire 
State.  They  are  maily  and  varied;  her  commerce  is  extensive;  transportation  is  easy;  and 
farmers  find  a  ready  market  for  their  products. 

Since  savings  is  always  a  good  unit  of  measure  for  wealth  anti  buying  power,  this  wealth 
increase  from  $225  to  $616  per  inhabitant  in  the  last  16  years  demonstrates  the  tremendous  growth 
of  New  York  State's  earning  and  huving  power,  and,  furthef’inore,  conclusively  proves  the 
importance  of  this  great  market  to  the  national  advertiser. 
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AUDIT  BUREAU  FOR  NEW  YORK  WEEKLIES 
TAKES  HOLD  IN  OTHER  STATES 

Annual  Meeting  of  Oldest  Newspaper  Association  Gets 
Idaho  and  Maine  Applications — Roosevelt  and 
Copeland  Address  Banquet 


The  New  York  Press  Association  held 
one  of  its  largest  as  well  as  one  of  its 
most  important  annual  meetings  at  Sy¬ 
racuse  Jan.  31- 
Feb.  2.  It  was 
the  77th  gather¬ 
ing  of  “the  old¬ 
est  press  associa¬ 
tion  in  the  world” 
and  the  climax 
was  reached  Fri¬ 
day  evening  when 
Gov.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and 
U.  S.  Senator 
Royal  S.  Cope¬ 
land  were  the 
banquet  speakers. 
It  was  one  of 
the  Governor’s 
first  appearances  following  a  month  in 
office,  a  near  birthday  occasion,  and  he 
brought  ^  important  message  of  His 
plans  which  he  revealed  to  the  editors 
and  publishers.  Memt>ers  of  the  New 
York  State  Publishers  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dailies,  which  met  prevuxjsly, 
also  joined  in  the  banquet.  Nearly  300 
were  present. 

Fay  C.  Parsons,  publisher  of  the 
Cortland  Democrat,  was  re-elected  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  assf>ciation.  The  other 
officers  elected  are:  Vice-president, 
Jacob  C.  Strong,  Rhinebeck  Gazette; 
treasurer,  Floyd  B.  Miner,  Fairf>ort 
Herald-Mail;  executive  secretary.  Jay 
W.  Shaw,  Elmira;  executive  committee 
to  succeed  John  Tuthill  of  Patchoguc 
and  Merrill  Landon  of  Bath ;  Hubert  D. 
Murray,  the  Long  Island  IVazv,  Rock- 
away  Beach;  and  Roland  D.  Speaker, 
Freeman's  Journal,  Cooperstown. 

The  most  important  business  of  the 
convention  was  perfection  of  details  of 
the_  New  'York  Press  Association  Circu¬ 
lation  Audit  Bureau.  President  Parsons, 
because  of  his  energetic  fosterii^  of  the 
plan  a  year  ago  in  co-operation  with 
Secretary  Shaw,  was  elected  chairman ; 
E.  S.  White  of  the  Walton  Reporter, 
vice-chairman,  and  Jay  W.  Shaw,  man¬ 
aging  director.  These  officers  constitute 
the  directors  and  at  their  first  meeting 
they  established  rules,  by-laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  patterned  after  the  Audit  Bureau 


of  Circulations.  The  bureau  is  designed 
“to  take  the  guess  out”  of  operations  in 
the  weekly  field  and  put  the  newspapers 
on  a  regular  business  basis. 

Of  the  198  members  of  the  association 
it  was  reported  that  58  had  already 
joined  the  association  audit  bureau  and 
22  are  waiting  to  become  members. 
Secretary  Shaw,  completing  his  seventh 
term  as  executive  secretary,  was  highly 
praised.  An  instance  of  the  importance 
of  the  audit  plan  was  the  fact  that 
Charles  H.  Fogg,  publisher  of  the 
Houlton  (Me.)  Times,  asked  to  become 
a  member  and  was  accepted.  A  mem¬ 
bership  from  Idaho  is  also  being  con¬ 
sidered. 

The  executive  committee  met  Thurs¬ 
day  afternoon  and  Friday  evening  a 
large  delegation  of  the  weekly  men 
attended  the  publishers  banquet  at  Hotel 
Syracuse. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session  Fred 
H.  Keefe,  chairman  of  the  legislative 
committee,  reported  bills  in  the  legisla¬ 
ture  affecting  newspaper  publishing. 

Don  A.  Cameron  of  the  Standard 
Publishing  Cf>mpany,  Chicago,  spoke  on 
“Dispbiy  Advertising,”  bringing  out  that 
.selling  advertising  is  not  merely  selling 
space  but  a  merchandising  proposition. 
He  emphasized  featuring  in  all  adver¬ 
tising  the  most  attractive  thing  that 
people  in  the  community  buy,  studying 
the  local  market  to  find  this  out  and 
co-operating  with  the  merchants  in  effec¬ 
tive  presentation  in  their  copy. 

VV.  E.  Southard,  insurance  specialist, 
discussed  compensation  insurance  rates 
and  discussion  followed.  Luncheon  was 
held  in  co-operation  with  the  Rotary 
club. 

Rus.scll  C.  Harris,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Express, 
made  a  plea  foi  raising  advertising 
rates,  stating  that  business  is  always 
more  profitable  during  a  period  when 
rates  are  raised. 

Frank  W.  Ix)vejoy,  sales  manager  of 
Vacuum  Oil  Company,  New  York,  gave 
an  inspiring  talk  on  “Some  ways  of 
increasing  your  advertising,”  illustrating 
methods  adopted  in  advertising  Mobiloil. 
He  urged  a  uniform  rate  for  local  and 
national  advertising. 


At  the  annual  banquet  Gov.  Roosevelt 
discussed  unequal  tax  burdens  in  the 
rural  coimties  with  less  assessed  valua¬ 
tion,  urging  more  equal  distribution  of 
taxes  for  bettering  the  schools  and  high¬ 
ways.  He  advocated  a  gasoline  t^  as 
one  means  of  providing  revenue  in  the 
poorer  rural  sections  when  the  tax  bur¬ 
dens  are  alleviated.  Reorganization  of 
local  government  and  public  works 
operations  on  a  more  efficient  basis  was 
also  urged  by  the  Governor  as  a  result 
of  the  findings  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mission  he  had  appointed. 

Senator  Copeland  made  a  plea  for  the 
All-American  waterway  instead  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  sea.  He  pointed  out  the 
advantages  of  the  waterway  across  New 
York  State  and  stated  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  state  depended  upon  it. 

Seven  past  presidents  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  sat  at  the  banquet  table  and  many 
important  guests  from  business  and 
political  life  were  introduced  by  Mr. 
Parsons. 

An  audit  bureau  breakfast  started  the 
Saturday  morning  session.  Addresses 
were  given  by  Larry  S.  Kelly,  direetpr 
of  m^ia  for  H.  K.  McCann  Company 
of  New  York,  and  Elmo  Scott  Watson, 
editor  of  the  Publishers'  Auxiliary, 
Chicago. 

At  the  business  session  Don  A.  John¬ 
son,  director  of  the  Empire  State  School 
of  Printing,  Ithaca,  discussed  the  work 
of  the  school,  emphasizing  mechanical 
training  of  printers  and  the  building  of 
character. 

Prof.  Bristow  Adams,  editor  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  Publications,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  discussed  “Extension 
Service  for  Correspondents.”  He  stated 
that  editors  could  have  their  correspond¬ 
ents  take  the  course  without  charge.  It 
teaches  the  fundamentals  of  news-writ¬ 
ing,  how  to  know  and  present  news  and 
carry  out  the  principles  in  daily  work. 
The  course  is  designed  to  bring  to  country 
papers  more  intelligent  and  more  instruc¬ 
tive  news  copy. 

.\lson  L.  Brainard  of  the  Kenmore 
Record  discussed  “Better  Printed  News¬ 
papers.”  He  discussed  the  fine  points  of 
goixl  press  work  which  makes  better 
looking  pages,  displaying  news  by  good 
headlines,  featuring  interesting  stories 
and  brightening  up  the  pages  generally 
in  the  news  matter  as  well  as  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

Guy  Comfort  of  the  Perry  Record, 
the  association’s  chairman  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ivlucation  for  Journalism, 
gave  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 


committee.  Upon  his  suggestion  the 
committee  was  voted  continued  for  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  courses  offered  by  the 
American  Association  of  Schools  and 
Departments  of  Journalism.  H.  H. 
Hawkins  of  Hamilton  Republican  is  the 
other  member  representing  the  weeklies. 
The  Publishers’  Association  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  Horace  P.  Bull,  Syracuse  Post 
Standard,  chairman,  and  Frank  Tripp  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers;  Associated 
Dailies:  E.  M.  Waterbury,  Osioego 
Times;  W.  P.  Small,  Herkimer  Tele¬ 
gram;  Prof.  J.  O.  Simmons,  Syracuse 
University,  secretary. 

The  question  of  the  summer  meeting 
was  left  to  the  executive  committee. 


N.  Y.  PUBLISHERS’  BODY 
RE-ELECTS  BARNUM 


Labor  Affairs  Occupy  Daily  Group 
on  Final  Day  of  Annual 
Meeting — Ithaca  School 
is  Endorsed 


Jerome  D.  Bamum,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Post-Standard,  was  re-elected 
president  of  the  New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the 
two-day  annual 
meeting  Feb.  1. 
All  other  officers 
were  also  re¬ 
elected  as  fol¬ 
lows:  First  vice- 
president,  Arthur 
1).  Hecox,  Al¬ 
ban  y  Knicker¬ 
bocker  Press; 
second  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  J.  Noel 
Macy,  County, 
Publications,  Inc., 
Tarrytown;  secretary,  Henri  M.  Hall. 
Jamestotvn  Journal;  treasurer,  E.  D. 
Corson,  Lock  port  Union  Sun  &  Journal. 

The  final  day  was  devoted  to  discus¬ 
sions  in  executive  session  including  re¬ 
ports  on  labor  conditions,  both  state  and 
national,  expansion  of  the  schools  of 
printing  and  engraving,  and  a  discussion 
of  industrial  conditions  in  the  state. 

A  report  of  the  situation  relative  to 
advertising  was  given  by  Russell  C.  Har¬ 
ris,  secretary,  Advertising  department  of 
the  association. 

J.  B.  Pinkham,  executive  secretary,  re¬ 
ported  the  labor  situation,  indicating  that 
14  contracts  expire  in  the  state  during 
the  year.  Edward  H.  Butler,  publisher 
of  the  Buffalo  News,  and  president  of 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discussed  the  national  situation. 
Harvey  D.  Burrill,  publisher  of  the 
Syracuse  Journal  and  Sunday  American, 
reported  on  local  labor  matters. 

Following  the  luncheon  Merwin  K. 
Hart  of  Utica,  former  member  of  assem¬ 
bly  and  representative  of  the  public  on 
the  state  industrial  survey  comniissioa 
analyzed  the  industrial  situation  in  the 
state. 

Frank  E.  Gannett,  head  of  the  Gannett 
newspapers,  gave  a  report  of  the  proto- 
hie  effect  of  the  teletypesetter  on  the  in¬ 
dustry.  He  explained  the  recent  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  invention  at  the  plant  of 
the  Rochester  Democrat-Chronicle  and 
the  more  recent  recording  in  type  of  the 
record  of  an  interesting  criminal  trial  in 
a  Southern  city. 

John  W.  Baker,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  education,  and  Don  Johnson, 
director  of  the  school,  reported  on  the 
Empire  State  School  of  Printing  at 
Ithaca. 

Following  adjournment  members 
joined  with  the  New  York  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  its  annual  banquet  in  the  even¬ 
ing. 

JERSEY  A.  P.  PAPERS  MEET  | 

Joseph  A.  Dear,  publisher  of  the  Zee- 
sey  City  Jersey  Journal,  presided  over  j- 
the  winter  meeting  of  the  New  Jersev 
members  of  the  Associated  Press  Feb.  1 
at  Elizabeth.  Plans  were  approved  fnt 
development  of  the  New  Jersey  P- 
Service.  Fred  L.  Crane,  publisher  of  the 
Elizabeth  Dai!"  Journal,  entertained  dele¬ 
gates  at  luncheon. 


Unatnal  decorations  graced  head  table  at  New  York  State  Publishers’  Association  banquet.  The  railroad  was  in  honor 
of  W.  F.  Whiting,  Secretary  of  Commerce  (centre).  Others  in  the  group  above  are,  left  to  right,  Harold  MacGrath,  novelist; 
E.  H.  Butler,  Buffalo  News,  president,  A.N.P.A.;  J.  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  president,  N.Y.S.P.A.,  and  Francis  T. 

Hunter,  tennis  star  and  publisher  of  several  Westchester  dailies. 


Fay  C.  Pass'iss 
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Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  Member  Associated  Business  Papers 

“Shall  We  Increase 
The  Newspaper  List?” 

“Advertising"  as  a  subject  for  editorial  consideration  is  TOO  BIG. 

It  includes  everything  from  a  blotter  to  a  sign  on  a  circus  elephant. 

“NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING” — alone — is  a  major  division  of  the  subject  and  is  surely 
entitled  to  an  organ  and  advocate  of  its  own. 

The  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  carrying  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  advertising, 
do  not  need  to  beg  for  attention  from  trade  journals  devoted  to  all  the  knick-knacks  and 
side-issues  of  advertising. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
exclusively. 

The  advertiser’s  question:  “Shall  we  increase  the  newspaper  list  this  year?”  is  often  answered 
after  a  study  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  pages.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  readers  invest 
91 .4%  of  all  the  known  national  newspaper  advertising  appropriations.  The  advertisers  and 
agencies  which  subscribe  for  and  read  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEIR  do  so  in  order  to  keep 
posted  on  newspaper  campaigns — NOT  in  order  to  read  discussions  of  futuristic  art  or  split 
infinitives.  They  want  to  decide  whether  more  newspaper  sp>ace  should  be  bought — NOT 
about  window  displays  or  the  kind  of  postage  stamps  to  use  with  direct  mail  stunts. 

For  instance,  were  not  advertisers  intensely  interested  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  recent 
story  about  the  tie-up  advertising  secured  by  Armstrong  Cork  and  the  success  of  six-inch 
copy  used  so  successfully  by  Vitakraut  products? 

Make  a  list  of  the  outstanding  national  accounts  and  have  these 
checked  against  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  subscription  list. 

Especially,  list  the  accounts  you  are  trying  hardest  to  land — 
whether  they  be  automotive,  food  or  other  accounts.  EDITOR 
&  PUBLISHER  has  the  coverage  for  you  and  stands  ready  to 
prove  it. 


Get  that  schedule  started. 


Editor  &  publisher 

THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

1700  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  New  York  City 

Five  Telephones:  Bryant  3052-3053-3054-3055-3056 
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CHARLES  B.  GILLESPIE 
DIES  IN  DALLAS 


Editor  of  Houston  Chronicle  and 
Veteran  Texas  Newspaper 
Man  Succumbs  After 
Lone  Illness 

Charles  L.  Gillespie,  56,  veteran 
Texas  newspajjer  inan  and  editor  of  tl)e 
It  oust  on  Chronicle,  died  of  pneumonia 
Thursday  at  a  Dallas  hospital.  The  body 
was  taken  Frklay  to  his  former  home  at 
Brenham,  where  he  was  buried  after 
funeral  services  conducted  by  Dr.  J.  B. 
C'rancill  of  Dallas. 

The  malady  fatal  to  Mr.  Gillespie 
attacked  a  system  already  weakened,  since 
the  Houston  editor  had  been  in  ill  health 
for  some  time  and  more  than  a  year  a«o 
was  Kranted  indefinite  leave  of  absence 
bv  lesse  H.  Jones,  publisher  of  the 
Chronicle. 

Mr.  (iillespie  was  city  editr)r  of  the 
Chronicle  when  that  pai»er  began  publi- 
catirm  in  l‘^)l.  He  Ijecanie  managing 
eflitor  in  1904.  He  was  nanie»l  e<litor  in 
1926.  His  service  with  the  i)aj)er  ineaii- 
while  ha<l  Ix-en  broken  tem|KirariIy  by  a 
perkid  of  connection  with  the  Sugar  Land 
interests. 

Mr.  Gillespie  had  f)een  a  figure  in 
Texas  newspaperdom  since  the  early 
nineties  when  he  edited  the  /'ornev  Mes- 
senper.  He  later  was  with  the  Hrcnham 
Banner. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  connec¬ 
tions  Mr.  Gillespie  was  vice-president  of 
the  Sugar  I.and  Railroad;  a  director  of 
the  Gulf  Cx)ast  lines;  first  lieutenant, 
United  States  naval  reserve ;  Texas 
commissioner  to  the  Rio  I)e  Janeiro 
worlds  fair;  trustee  of  the  I^ura  Kld- 
ridge  Memorial  Home  at  Sugar  Land, 
and  was  a  government  dollar-a-year  man 
during  the  World  War.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  .American  Newspa^^r  Publish¬ 
ers  .Association,  Southern  Xewspaper 
Publishers  Association.  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Kditors.  Texas  Press 
Association.  Texas  HMitorial  Association, 
Gulf  Coast  Good  Roads  Assr>ciation. 
Houston  Friends  of  Art  and  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

He  was  a  Democrat  and,  although  a 
Baptist  mini.ster  preached  his  funeral,  he 
wa.s_  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church. 
Besides  his  widow,  he  is  survived  by  a 
daughter.  Miss  Ina  Gillespie;  son, 
Charles  I^ve  Gillespie;  two  brothers,  R. 
S.  and  I.  W.  Gillespie,  all  of  Houston; 
two  sisters.  Mrs.  Albert  H.  Carter,  St. 
I»uis.  and  Miss  Minnie  Gillespie.  Hous¬ 
ton. 


THOMAS  RILEY  DIBBLE 

Retired  City  Editor  of  New  York 

Journal  Dies  After  Long  Illness 

Thomas  Riley  Dibble,  city  editor  of 
the  .\’cw  York  livening  Journal  for  15 
years,  died  this  week  at  his  home  in 
Englewood,  N.  J.  h'uneral  services  were 
held  at  Campbell's  funeral  parlors  in 
New  York  and  interment  was  at  Mount 
Hope  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Dibble  was  l)om  in  Trenton,  N'. 
J.,  May  4,  1874  and  first  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  the  PhilaJelf'hia  North 
American.  He  came  to  New  York  in 
1900  and  joined  the  old  New  York  Press. 
In  1903  he  went  to  the  Journal  as  re¬ 
porter  and  was  promoted  to  city  e<litor 
in  1913.  He  spent  35  years  in  newspaper 
work  and  had  retired  six  months  ago 
after  a  breakdown.  He  had  lieen  con¬ 
stantly  ill  since  his  retirement. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  four 
children,  Marjorie,  Thomas,  Winston 
and  Theodore.  The  latter  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 


WILLIAM  T.  BINGHAM 

William  Theodore  Bingham,  veteran 
Washington  newspaper  correspondent  and 
at  one  time  the  private  secretary  to  Vice- 
President  Levi  P.  Morton,  died  this  w^k 
at  the  age  of  68  following  a  long  illness. 
Death  occurred  at  Garfield  hospital, 
Washington,  and  burial  was  at  Lewes, 
Del.,  his  former  home.  Mr.  Bingham 
was  unmarried. 


COLONEL  HALSTED  DIES 

Colonel  A.  J.  Halsted,  78  years  old, 
former  publisher  of  the  Brainerd  (Minn.) 
Tribune  and  past  president  of  ,he  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  asstxriation,  died  at  his 
home  in  Brainerd  Jan.  30.  Col.  Halsted 
was  lx>rn  at  Bridget>ort.  Ohio,  .Aug.  23, 
18.50.  He  was  four  times  mayor  of 
Brainerd,  a  member  of  the  Masonic  fixlge 
in  Brainerd,  of  the  Zurah  Temple,  Shrine, 
in  Minneapolis,  and  was  first  exalted 
ruler  of  the  Brainerd  Elks  lodge.  Sur¬ 
vivors  include  a  daughter,  Mrs.  James 
R.  Smith,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Brooks,  Ixjth  of  Brainerd. 


C.  P.  JOHNSON,  CHICAGO 
AD  AGENT,  DIES 

Thirty  Years  in  Agency  Work  Had 
Followed  Success  as  News¬ 
paper  Man — Active  in 
Trade  Work 

Carl  P.  Johnson,  aged  59,  for  more 
than  25  years  a  prominent  member  of 
Chicago's  advertising  fraternity,  died 
Feb.  2,  after  an 
illness  of  about 
ten  weeks.  He 
had  undergone  a 
serious  major 
operation,  but 
seemed  to  be  on 
the  road  to  re¬ 
covery  until  com¬ 
plications  devel¬ 
oped.  His  home 
was  in  Evanston, 
III. 

Mr.  Johnson 
was  president  of 
Johnson,  Read  & 
Co.,  advertising 
agency,  until  it  was  consolidated  with 
Benson  &  Gamble,  and  since  then  he 
had  Ixren  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Ben- 
smi,  (jamble,  Johnsoti  &  Read,  Chicago. 
He  was  born  in  Angola,  Ind.,  and  as  a 
young  man  went  to  Wichita,  Kan.,  where 
he  engaged  in  newspaper  work.  While 
on  the  staff  of  the  U'iehita  Beacon  he 
was  also  Kansas  correspondent  for  sev¬ 
eral  eastern  metropolitan  dailies.  He 
went  to  Chicago  in  19(X)  and  shortly 
afterwards  established  the  advertising 
agency  of  Snyder  &  Johnson.  Later  he 
became  associated  with  Lord  &  Thomas, 
with  whom  he  remained  for  alxmt  twelve 
years.  For  several  years  he  was  also  an 
account  executive  for  the  Wm.  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  company,  Chicago,  leaving  that  or¬ 
ganization  in  1919  to  Ix-come  president 
of  Johnson,  Read  &  Co.,  and  in  1927  he 
became  a  iwrtner  in  the  present  agency 
of  Benson,  Gamble,  Johnson  &  Read. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  prominent  in  organ¬ 
ized  advertising  circles,  having  held  vari¬ 
ous  offices  in  the  Western  Council  of  the 
•American  Association  of  Advertising 
■Agencies,  and  in  the  Chicago  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council,  of  which  he  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  the  advertising 
agency  representative  of  Chicago  Rotary. 
He  was  a  meml)cr  of  Covenant  I^ge 
526,  of  Oriental  Consistory  and  Medi- 
nah  Temple,  and  of  the  I.ake  Shore  .Ath¬ 
letic  club. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucy 
Moore  Johnson ;  one  daughter,  Marcella, 
a  student  at  Northwestern  university,  and 
two  sisters.  Funeral  services  were  held 
Fel)ruary  5  in  Chicago.  Interment  was 
in  Wichita,  Kas. 


NATHAN  EISENLORD 

Nathan  Eisenlord,  former  Chicago 
publisher  and  father  of  John  N.  Eisen¬ 
lord,  circulation  director  of  the  Chicago 
Paily  News,  died  Jan.  31  at  the  age  of 
82.  He  came  to  Chicago  from  Detroit 
during  the  Spanish-American  war  and 
in  the  late  '90s  published  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  Democrat.  He  was  born  in  Novi, 
Mich.,  and  as  a  boy  started  to  work  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  of  which  he 
became  business  manager  and  treasurer 
in  1887.  Funeral  services  were  held  in 
Detroit,  where  Mrs.  Eisenlord  is  buried. 
Two  sons,  John  N.  and  William  H.  of 
Denver,  survive. 


i^bituarp 


lu.i.XM  P.  Northkl'P.  former  first 
^  vice-president  of  the  J.  N.  Matthews 
company,  owners  of  the  Buffalo  Express 
prior  to  its  merger  with  the  Buffalo 
Courier,  passed  away  Feb.  2  in  his 
home  in  Buffalo  in  his  79th  year.  He 
had  been  in  poor  health  for  more  than 
a  year  but  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
only  two  weeks.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife. 

Fkkd  Krumme,  71,  veteran  printer  and 
fl(K)rman  of  the  Eos  Angeles  Evening 
Herald  for  the  last  10  years,  died  last 
week  of  heart  failure.  Krumme  carried 
a  printers'  union  card  for  50  years. 

Mrs.  E.  E  Mengshoel,  for  20  years 
associate  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Norwegian  language  newspaper.  The 
People's  I'oice,  Minneapolis,  died  in 
.\Iinneapf)lis  Jan.  2*),  at  the  age  of  67. 

John  IL  Coyne,  Jr..  Boston  Globe 
correspondent  at  Boston  University,  died 
Feb.  2.  at  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital 
from  pneumonia.  He  was  in  his  Senior 
year  at  the  University  and  was  a  native 
of  (Tiarlestown. 

EiiWARD  Clare  Hai.l,  38.  recently  of 
the  Cincinnati  Cotnntercial  Tribune,  died 
of  pneumonia  in  a  hospital  in  Columbus  , 
this  week.  He  had  worked  on  papers 
in  (Thilicothe,  O.,  Columbus.  Huntington, 
W.  Va.,  Cincinnati  and  other  cities. 

.Anprew  j.  Cronin,  for  more  than  23 
years  in  newspaper  work  in  Pittsburgh, 
died  in  St.  Francis  Hospital  Fel).  5.  He 
was  connected  with  the  old  .Afternoon 
News  Bureau,  later  with  the  Tri-State 
News  Bureau,  and  latterly  was  city  hall 
reporter  for  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  His 
widow  and  a  son  survive. 

Gfx>rgf.  Mii.i.er  Swope.  Jr..  22,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  circulation  department 
of  the  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Eivening 
Neies  died  at  his  home  there  Tan.  30. 

Edward  J.  Duggan,  79,  Parliamentary 
correspondent  at  Ottawa  for  the  Montreal 
GcLzette,  died  at  his  home  in  Murray 
Bay,  Que.,  Feb.  4.  Early  in  his  career 
he  abandoned  the  legal  profession  for 
journalism,  becoming  Quvhec  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Gazette.  He  continued 
newspaper  work  even  after  inheriting 
the  Seignory  at  Murray  Bay,  founded 
by  Cieneral  Murray,  his  father. 

Lemiiel  a.  Lo.ng,  74,  Buffalo's  oldest 
“newsboy,”  died  recently  in  a  hospital 
in  that  city  following  a  stroke.  He  had 
a  stand  at  Genesee  and  Mohawk  streets, 
Buffalo,  for  many  years. 

Mrs.  Jane  Waldron,  78,  widow  of 
Charles  Waldron,  late  editor  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  (Cal.)  .’ientinel.  died  in  a  hotel  in 
San  Francisco,  recently. 

Mrs.  Chari.es  R.  Barker,  wife  of  the 
editor  of  the  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Re¬ 
publican,  died  recently  at  her  home  in 
West  Englewood,  N.  J.  She  is  survived 
by  her  husband  and  two  children. 

Frederick  W.  Dearness,  60.  father  of 
Don  Dearness,  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Cincinnati  Post,  died  recently.  He  had 
been  a  principal  of  a  Cincinnati  school 
for  many  years. 

Thomas  Morgan  Ecker,  aged  31 
years,  a  former  Pittsburgh  newspaper¬ 
man.  died  in  the  government  hospital  at 
Point  Perry,  Md.  on  Feb.  2.  He  was 
at  one  time  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Tcle.graph.  He  was 
attending  the  law  school  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Baltimore  when  taken  ill.  His 
widow  survives. 

James  R.  Price,  aged  60,  secretary  of 
the  Boston  Red  Sox  baseball  club  and 
formerly  associated  with  New  York 
papers,  including  the  New  York  Press 
on  which  he  was  sporting  editor,  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  Jan.  29  at  Fenway  Park, 
Boston.  His  wife  and  two  sons  survive 
him. 

George  Fletcher  Irvin,  60.  for  more 
than  30  years  a  member  of  the  engrav¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald-Traveler,  died  recently  after  a 
brief  illness.  Although  a  cripple  for 
more  than  40  years  he  seldom  missed  a 
day  at  work  and  was  known  as  one  of 
the  best  hand  engravers  of  the  old  school. 

Robert  Nelson,  retired  district  circu¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  Indianapolis  News. 
died  in  Indianapolis,  Feb.  4.  He  had 
worked  for  the  News  16  years  until  his 
retirement  on  pension  five  years  ago. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Mulcahy,  mother 
of  Frank  J.  Mulcahy  of  the  Boston  Globe 
circulation  department,  died  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  Feb.  2,  at  her  home  in  (Thelsea. 

W.  A.  Fowler,  70,  father  of  John  S. 
Fowler,  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  died  Feb.  2 
at  his  home  in  Springfield,  III.,  after  a 
year's  illness. 

Rev.  Clark  R.  Parkiji.  aged  55,  father 
of  Cyril  Parker,  managing  editor  of  the 
Laporte  (Ind.)  Herald-Argus,  died  last 
week. 

Osc.AR  Thomas  Le  Beau,  34,  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  news  department  of  Under¬ 
wood  &  Underwood,  Chicago,  and 
former  newspaper  man,  died  last  Jan.  27, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks. 

Judith  GuNTiira.  4  months  old  daugh- 
ter  of  John  Gunther,  foreign  corresptnid- 
ent  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  sud¬ 
denly  on  Jan.  28. 

(jEjorge  E.  Mark,  62.  veteran  news¬ 
paper  publisher  in  Nebraska,  dropjied 
dead  in  his  office  in  the  Mitchell  (Neb.) 
Ituiex,  the  evening  of  Jan.  2.5,  while  talk¬ 
ing  to  a  friend.  Mr.  Mark  bad  come  to 
Nebraska  in  1872  and  in  the  late  ''Hi's 
acquired  the  Gering  Homestead,  which 
he  moved  to  Mitchell  that  year  and 
changed  the  name  to  the  Index. 

pREDraicK  Bousquet,  55,  editor  and 
publisher  of  Le  Petit  Courier,  a  French 
language  newspaper  published  in  Fall 
River,  Mass.,  and  widely  known  through¬ 
out  New  England,  died  at  his  home  in 
I'all  River,  Jan.  29. 

Hu(;h  Craig  Campbeu,  sport  writer 
for  the  .Montreal  Star  and  dean  of  Mon¬ 
treal  football  news  writers  died  of  pnen- 
monia  at  his  home,  Jan.  29. 

Frank  H.  Jud.son,  of  the  ll'ashing- 
ton  (Pa.)  Review  and  Examiner,  died  at 
Pittsburgh  after  a  short  illness  of  pneu¬ 
monia,  aged  74. 

Russe;ll  a.  Whitney,  22,  for  the 
past  six  years  a  reporter  on  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  died  from  monoxide 
poisoning  in  the  garage  at  the  rear  of 
his  home  this  week. 

Warn™  B.  McCall,  aged  82.  old- 
time  Chicago  printer,  die<l  Feb.  1.  He 
was  a  civil  war  veteran  and  was  a  mem- 
lier  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nnits  compos¬ 
ing  room  staff  at  the  time  of  its  first 
publication. 

Mrs.  Lillian  H.  Jones,  wife  of 
Everett  O.  Jones  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  Harrisburg  Patriot  and  Ezvn- 
ing  Nev'S,  died  recently  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness.  Her  husband  and  a  young  son 
survive. 


CHARLES  J.  MaePHERSON 

Charles  J.  MaePherson,  founder  and 
publi.sher  of  the  Framingham  (Mass.) 
Daily  News,  and  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Framingham  Tribune,  a  weekly, 
died  at  the  home  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Walter  Fogg,  at  South  Paris,  Me.,  on 
Feb.  1.  Mr.  MaePherson  was  73  years 
old  and  a  native  of  Boston.  He  estab¬ 
lished  the  Tribune  in  1878  and  in  IS'W 
he  founded  the  daily  paper.  He  had 
served  as  a  member  of  tbe  state  legis¬ 
lature  for  two  years  and  was  town 
mcxlerator  for  22  years. 


ROY  K.  WELLER  DIES 

Roy  K.  Weller,  political  writer  and 
•Albany  correspondent  for  the  Brooklyn 
.Standard  Union  for  many  years,  died  in 
the  Albany  Hospital,  Feb.  6,  where  he 
had  been  taken  last  week  after  an  attack 
of  acute  appendicitis.  He  had  recently 
joined  the  New  York  State  Democratic 
Publicity  Bureau.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  mother,  a  sister,  two  brothers  and 
a  daughter,  Mrs.  Ruth  Hartung.  Both 
houses  of  the  New  York  I^egislature  ad- 
iourned,  Feb.  6,  out  of  respect  to  Mr. 
Weller’s  memory. 


MITCHELL  WILL  FILED 

Willis  G.  Mitchell  is  given  life  use  of 
the  estate  of  his  brother,  Francis  B. 
Mitchell,  late  publisher  of  the  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Post-Express,  in  the  latter's 
will  admitted  to  probate  this  week.  At 
his  death  the  estate  will  pass  to  Mrs. 
Deeta  M.  Pierson,  a  daughter  of  tlie  late 
publisher.  The  estate  has  an  estimated 
value  of  more  than  $1,000,000.  Francis 
Mitchell  was  for  many  years  associated 
with  his  brother  in  the  operation  of  the 
Rochester  newspaper. 
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BRYAN  ADDRESSES  ADVERTISING  CHIEFS 
OF  NEW  YORK  STATE  DAILIES 

Managers  Urged  to  Analyse  Buying  Potentialities  of  Their 
Markets  as  Basis  for  Selling  More  Space — 
Johnson  Criticizes  Promotion  Copy 


1^  ERCHANTS  who  desire  to  increase 
their  patronage,  extend  their  pres¬ 
tige  and  multiply  their  profits  should 
budget  their  annual  advertising  appropri¬ 
ation.  Si<ch  a  budget  should  be  built  on 
the  basis  of  the  previous  year’s  sales 
plus  a  natural  increase  in  business,  and 
if  the  expenditure  is  made  wisely  in 
newspapers  the  returns  will  equal  or 
even  exceed  sales  expectancy. 

Members  of  the  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers’ 
Association  heard  these  facts  brought  out 
at  the  annual  meeting  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  Feb.  4  and  5,  at  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  yet  held.  President  Milton  R.  Miller 
of  the  Batcn'ia  Nni's  and  Russel  C.  Har¬ 
ris  of  the  Buffalo  Courier,  secretary  and 
manager,  were  in  charge. 

Walter  G.  Bryan  of  the  Bryan  Or¬ 
ganization,  New  York,  outlined  a  com¬ 
plete  plan  for  the  development  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Following  his  address  on  “The 
Vital  Point  in  Newspaper  Building,’’  the 
discussion  was  carried  on  by  Don  A. 
Cameron,  Standard  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago,  and  Philip  Ingraham  of  Ingra¬ 
ham  &  Powers,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Just  what  portion  of  each  year’s  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  should  be  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vertising  was  revealed  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
"Ordinarily  three  to  four  per  cent  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  department  stores,”  he  said. 
‘Furniture,  men’s  and  women’s  clothing 
establishments  should  budget  from  five  to 
eight  per  cent.  Specialty  shops  can  profi¬ 
tably  stand  ten  per  cent  of  their  total 
volume.  The  most  successful  concerns 
budget  their  advertising  expenditures 
upon  the  volume  of  business  done  in  the 
preceding  year.  Because  the  current  year 
falls  short  of  early  estimates  is  no  rea¬ 
son  why  the  advertiser  should  not  in¬ 
crease  his  appropriation  in  the  following 
y«ar. 

“Advertising  in  the  budget,”  Mr.  Bryan 
said,  “is  not  looked  upon  as  an  item  of 
business  expense  but  rather  as  an  intelli¬ 
gent  investment  of  funds.  No  firm  ever 
progressed  or  proposed  continuously  by 
holding  to  what  it  has  made  but  rather 
by  intelligently  investing  its  holdings  or 
a  goodly  portion  of  them  in  the  medium 
of  demonstrated  pulling  power-newspaper 
advertising. 

“Merchants  and  manufacturers  have 
reason  for  great  growth  in  this  particu¬ 
lar,  and  those  firms  which  have  the 
greatest  vision  and  are  anxious  to  ex¬ 
tend  their  sphere  of  influence  and  cus¬ 
tomer  good,  will,  I  believe,  be  quick  to 
utilize  to  the  utmost  this  idea. 

“Shoe  stores  for  instance  which  turn 
their  stocks  but  twice  a  year  are  not 
making  money.  The  dealer  who  turns 
his  stock  three  times  a  year  makes  a  little 
money  and  the  one  who  turns  it  four 
times  a  year  makes  a  good  profit.  These 
facts  have  been  established  by  the  Har¬ 
vard  Research  Bureau,  which  also  estab¬ 
lished  that  some  shoe  dealers  turn  their 
stocks  over  eight  times  a  year. 

“With  an  average  of  4.02  persons  to  a 
family  and  an  average  of  2.8  pairs  of 
shoes  a  year  per -person,  we  have  11.76 
potential  sales  to  each  family.  Multiply 
this  by  the  circulation  of  your  newspaper 
and  you  have  the  annual  business  possi¬ 
bilities  of  shoe  advertising  in  your  com¬ 
munity. 

“The  Associated  Department  Stores  of 
America  estimate  that  the  annual  family 
expenditure  is  $2,000  yearly.  Five  per 
cent  of  this  amount,  or  $100,  goes  to  the 
purchase  of  furniture  and  household 
furnishings.  Fifteen  per  cent,  or  $.VX), 
is  expended  annually  for  clothing. 
Therefore,  the  sales  possibilities  of  furni¬ 
ture  or  clothing  in  any  community  can 
be  accurately  estimated  by  multiplying 
the  total  circulation  of  a  newspaper  by 
$100  for  furniture,  and  $300  for  clothing. 

“Merchants  and  readers  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  advertising  merely  as  a  means  to 
announce  bargains.  To  a  woman,  mer¬ 
chandise  has  its  greatest  appeal  in  style; 
quality  comes  second,  and  price  third. 


With  the  male,  quality  is  the  first  con¬ 
sideration,  style  comes  second,  and  like¬ 
wise  price  is  the  third  or  minor  factor 
in  his  choice. 

“A  conservative  estimate  of  the  annual 
food  expenditures  of  the  readers  of  a 
newspaper  can  be  reached  by  multiplying 
the  circulation  of  any  newspaper  by 
$548.41,  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  estimate  of  what  a  family  spends 
per  year  for  food.  The  wide-a-wake 
merchant  in  every  line  looks  into  these 
expenditures  by  the  buying  public,  and 
determines  by  reaching  it  through  intelli¬ 
gent  investment  in  newspaper  advertising 
to  increase  the  volume  of  its  own  business 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  consumers  and 
his  own  business  profit.” 

Mr.  Bryan  was  assisted  in  his  explana¬ 
tions  by  W.  G.  Williamson,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Chicofio  Daily 
.^faroon,  now  of  the  Bryan  Organization. 

A  symposium  among  advertising  man¬ 
agers  revealed  that  while  there  was  a 
slight  falling  off  in  advertising  linage 
during  1928,  in  some  cases,  the  outlook 
for  1929  is  bright  with  January  already 
in  advance  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Ingraham  reported  that  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  had  started  out  with  a 
plan  to  have  each  division  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  place  a  goal  for  in¬ 
creased  business  for  the  year.  It  resulted 
in  an  estimated  increa.se  of  2,0W,0O0 
which  the  entire  organization  is  trying  to 
get.  He  advocated  a  plan  for  each  news¬ 
paper  to  increase  its  business  and  then 
to  go  out  and  get  it.  It  is  entirely  a 
proposition  of  ideas,  he  said,  and  every 
advertising  man  should  cooperate  with 
advertisers  or  those  who  are_  not  already 
advertising  and  aid  him  in  initiating  mer¬ 
chandising  ideas.  He  told  how  this  had 
been  done  with  envelope  makers,  a  dry 
cleaning  establishment  which  increased 
its  business  400  per  cent  in  one  year 
through  new  advertising  ideas,  and  the 
same  idea  worked  out  for  the  jewelers. 
Circulation  is  a  big  factor  but  not  as  big 
as  one  would  think  and  he  said  what 
rings  the  cash  register  is  the  test.  It  is 
not  a  proposition  of  just  selling  space  but 
of  making  advertising  productive. 

Don  Johnson  of  the  Empire  State 
School  of  Printing  was  asked  to  criticize 
advertising  which  newspapers  arc  doing 
in  the  trade  papers.  Tie  maintained  it  is 
a  poor  policy  to  advertise  you  are  the 
first  paper  in  any  section.  The  fact 
that  there  is  a  second  or  a  third  is  bad 
nsychology  and  furthermore  that  kind  of 
knocking  a  competitor  does  not  get  far. 
Such  advertising  in  local  daily  papers 
was  also  considered  less  effective,  likewise 
knocking  the  other  fellow’s  newspaper 
advertising  effectiveness. 

Along  that  same  line  Mr.  Bryan  said 
if  a  department  store  advertised  the  fact 
that  it  sold  .50  pairs  of  union  suits  and 
its  nearest  competitor  sold  only  1 .5,  the 
newspaper  would  consider  it  had  polic/. 
Stop  bragging,  he  said,  and  leave  your 
contemporary  alone. 

Sixty  accounts  were  considered  enougTi 
for  a  solicitor.  Mr.  Bryan  stated  21 
calls  a  day  were  about  all  a  solicitor 
could  make  and  that  the  highest  priced 
men  make  the  most  contracts.  Two 
hours  a  day  and  12  hours  a  week  is 
about  the  limit  of  time  a  solicitor  gets 
in  contact  with  a  prospectiye  advertiser. 
He  also  advocated  that  contracts  should 
be  on  nothing  less  than  a  yearly  basis. 

Securing  23  reasons  why  prospects 
shoiild  not  advertise  in  the  paper  were 
secured  in  one  experience.  Mr.  Bryan 
related.  These  were  distributed  among 
12  solicitors  and  they  were  asked  to  give 
two  reasons  each  to  combat  these.  The 
answers  that  came  hack  m.ide  it  possible 
for  all  solicitors  to  go  out  armed  with 
the  reasons  of  the  highest  paid  solicitors 
on  the  staff. 

Russell  Harris  stated  that  one  difficulty 
on  newspapers  was  that  the  solicitors 
number  too  many  who  are  cheap  help. 
He  said  advertising  needed  men  with 


ideas  and  that  to  have  ideas  one  must 
have  enthusiasm,  for  without  enthusiasm 
one  cannot  have  ideas  that  will  produce 
effective  advertising.  Salaries  must  be 
high  enough  to  produce  the  right  kind 
of  men  with  enthusiasm. 

Don  Cameron  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  front  page  with  character  and 
dwelt  upon  the  standing  of  the  paper  in 
the  community  and  its  effectiveness  as 
an  advertising  medium.  He  also  main¬ 
tained  that  many  mediums  are  oversell¬ 
ing  without  trying  to  find  out  if  they 
are  overselling  and  that  an  intensive 
method  of  trying  to  aid  the  advertiser 
to  make  his  advertising  effective  is  of 
great  importance. 

At  the  Tuesday  session  the  discussion 
was  in  the  form  of  a  round  table  talk 
on  the  differential  between  bx-al  and 
general  advertising.  The  general  senti¬ 
ment  was  that  national  or  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  rates  should  be  the  same  as  local 
dealer  rates  when  the  bill  is  rendered  to 
the  local  dealer  and  ont  the  agency.  If 
the  advertisement  benefits  by  the  whole 
circulation  of  the  paper  the  higher  rate 
should  prevail.  This  practice  is  being 
followed  by  many  members  now. 

Discussion  was  led  by  Jack  Calkins 
of  Elmira,  A.  W.  Howland  of  Howland 
&  Howland,  and  Philip  Ingraham  of  In¬ 
graham  &  Powers. 


BILL  WOULD  LIFT  BAN 
ON  SOME  LOTTERIES 


Rep.  McMillan  Would  Make  Mailable 
Paper*  Carrying  New*  or  Ad* 
of  Church  and  Hone*! 
Bu*ine**  Conte*t* 


(Special  to  Eniro*  &  Pcbi-ISIIf.*') 

Wa.shington.  D.  C..  Eeb.  6 — A  bill 
designed  to  “allow  newspapers  and  other 
publications  containing  matter  in  respect 
of  lotteries  to  be  mailable  in  certain 
cases”  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  this  week  by  Represen¬ 
tative  Thomas  S.  McMillan  of  South 
Carolina. 

“I  believe  this  is  a  very  worthy  bill.” 
said  Representative  McMillan  when  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  his  object  in  intro<lucing  the 
measure,  “in  that  it  provides  especially 
for  the  conduct  of  prize  contests  and 
similar  contests  by  charitable  or  church 
organizations. 

“The  bill  also  provides  for  reputable 
business  concerns  to  engage  in  the  same 
practice,  and  to  make  these  contests  ef¬ 
fective  by  means  of  adequate  advertis¬ 
ing.  While  the  bill  will,  of  course,  be 
of  some  benefit  to  newspapers  as  far  as 
advertising  goes,  its  main  'urpose  is  to 
enable  churches  and  benevolent  organ¬ 
izations  to  obtain  revenue  in  what  I  re¬ 
gard  as  a  wholly  justifiable  way.” 

The  measure  has  three  chief ’pro¬ 
visions.  The  first  of  these  makes  news¬ 
papers  carrying  such  matter  mailable  if 
the  newspaper  is  mailable  wholly  within 
the  state  and  does  not  enter  into  inter¬ 
state  mails.  Another  section  admits  the 
published  matter  to  the  mails  if  the  prize 
scheme  is  “condticted  bv-  a  bona  fide 
business”  nr  a  “bona  fide  religious  or 
charitable  organization.” 

Finally,  the  bill  declares  that  the  mat¬ 
ter  shall  be  mailable  onlv  if  there  are 
no  state  regrilations  against  such  publica¬ 
tion  of  contest  advertising. 

The  last-named  provision  is  regarded 
as  important  bv  Mr.  McMillan,  as,  he 
says,  "There  is  no  intention  of  tamper¬ 
ing  with  anv  state  laws.”  Tniection  of 
the  state  issue  into  the  matter  would 
cattse  considerable  opposition,  it  is 
thought. 

No  simdar  .Senate  bill  has  been  planned 
as  yet.  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt 
as  to  whether  the  measure  can  be  reached 
at  this  session  because  of  the  crowded 
condition  of  the  calendar.  The  bill  has 
been  referred  to  the  Gommittee  on  Post 
Office  and  Post  Roads. 


SEEKS  SHERIFFS  STAR 

Cameron  W.  Gravelle,  telegraph  and 
sports  editor  of  the  IVatertnren  fN.  Y.1 
Daily  Standard,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  County,  N.  Y. 


THRILLING 

MURDER 

MYSTERY 

SERIALS 


Especially 
Selected  for 
Circulation 
Campaigns 


"MURDER  MANSION” 

By  HERMAN  LANDON 

New  thriller  unfolding  a  conspiracy 
to  rob  a  New  York  mansion  of  a 
priceless  diamond. 

36  Daily  Installments 


"THE  FORBIDDEN 
DOOR” 

By  HERMAN  LANDON 

A  gripping  detective  story  of  ultra¬ 
modern  New  York  high  life. 
Spiced  with  strong  love  interest. 

32  Daily  Installments 


"BLUE  MURDER” 

By  EDMUND  SNELL 

"A  breath-taking  reading  of  tbe 
kind  that  no  detective-mystery  fan 
will  want  to  forego.”— BUFFALO 
Courier  Express. 

3  3  Daily  Installments 


"THE  RED  SCAR” 

By  ANTHONY  WYNNE 

"As  many  thrills  to  the  page  as  is 
humanly  possible.” — LOS  ANGELES 
TIMES. 

30  Daily  Installments 


LEDGER 

SYNDICATE 

Independence  Sq. 
Philadelphia 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


AUTOMOBILE  AD  CLAIMS 

To  Editob  &  Pubusheb:  I  read  your 
editorial  regarding  the  “fluffs  and  ap- 
iwintments"  of  the  cars  at  the  New  York 
Show — and  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure, 
as  it  hit  a  vital  point  and  question  with 
me. 

1  have  a  personal  experience  just  now 
where  1  have  been  sold  a  car  upon  the 
merits  of  the  advertising  alone — the  state 
agency  did  not  have  to  “turn  a  word” 
except  to  tell  me  what  the  job  would 
cost  as  I  wanted  it. 

You  say  “To  the  thoughtful,  careful 
buyer  the  process  of  tinding  the  right 
1929  car  calls  for  an  examination  of 
specifications.” 

That  is  what  I  have  always  done — and 
taking  this  particular  car  that  I  pur¬ 
chased,  1  read  every  line  of  their  adver¬ 
tisements. 

The  advertisements,  beginning  back  in 
1925,  used  a  great  deal  of  “psychology” 
and  left  the  most  part  to  your  imagina¬ 
tion  as  to  making  up  your  mind  how 
strong  and  speedy  the  car  is. 

In  192.5  (early  )  I  had  a  car  that  would 
go  67  miles  an  hour  and  take  every  hill 
and  mountain  from  New  York  to  Rusli- 
ville  on  high. 

In  the  fall  of  1925  this  company  came 
out  with  a  car,  changing  the  style  of  the 
radiator,  making  a  larger  engine,  and 
advertised  49%  more  power  (which 
means  speed  too).  I  got  one  right  away 
on  the  strength  of  the  advertisement,  the 
agency  didn’t  have  to  turn  a  word.  The 
car  developed  a  great  deal  more  power, 
and  speed  up  to  72  miles  an  hour.  Okeh 
— no  kick  coming. 

Then  Lindbergh  flew  over  the  pond 
with  an  air-cooled  engine,  and  then 
started  the  “psychologs”  advertisements 
of  this  company.  They  immediately 
called  their  auto  the  “.\irman” — with  a 
burst  of  speed,  a  mile  a  minute  all  day 
long. 

Then  in  the  summer  of  192R  this  com¬ 
pany  came  out  in  advertisements  and 
told  of  a  new  car  coming  out  that  had 
15%  more  power  and  speed  than  the 
“.\irman” — and  called  it  the  “.Airman 
Limited.”  Of  course  I  wanted  one  with 
all  the  added  speed  and  power — its  burst 
of  speed — and  got  it.  The  agency  never 
had  to  turn  a  word,  except  tell  me  what 
it  cost  as  I  wanted  it. 

_  Now  if  you  have  followed  the  adver¬ 
tising  from  the  first  car  that  I  had,  you 
will  see  that  this  new  car  should  climb 
up  a  brick  wall  and  speed?  Well,  what 
would  you  think  about  speed  by  this 
time?  Well,  the  “dud”  would  not  climb 
the  hills  that  _my  first  car  would,  and  the 
absolute  maximum  speed  was  62  miles 
an  hour,  and  the  gasoline  mileage  was 
cut  from  16.76  to  12.4. 

When  I  made  my  complaint  to  the 
state  agent  and  to  the  company — and 
after  the  state  agent  went  to  the  factory 
and  told  them  what  the  car  was  doing, 
they  told  the  agent  that  it  was  “a  normal 
car”  and  he  had  the  privilege  to  go  out 
in  the  factory  and  try  any  of  them  out 
there  and  see  if  he  could  find  one  that 
would  go  any  faster. 

The  factory’s  answer  to  me  was  “this 
car  is  normal  in  all  resj^ts  :  that  is.  the 
«peed  is  average,  the  mileage  per  gallon 
of  gasoline  is  the  average  fur  this  type 
of  car  and  the  power  comnares  favorably 
with  other  cars  of  the  same  type.  Tliere 
is  nothing  we  can  suggest  for  increasing 
the  performance  of  the  car  in  any  way. 
In  other  words,  the  car  has  all  that  it 
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was  designed  to  produce.  While  we 
would  very  much  like  to  meet  your  re¬ 
quirements  we  know  of  :  o  way  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  performance  of  the  car  in 
these  respects  beyond  its  capacity.” 

So  your  plea  for  “specifications”  in  the 
advertisements  (in  this  particular  case, 
or  this  particular  automobile)  would  not 
get  you  very  far  in  satisfying  your  “re¬ 
quirements”  from  performances  of  the 
“psychologv  of  facts.” 

Pardon  me  for  writing  such  a  lengthy 
letter  about  your  editorial,  but  when  I 
read  it,  I  just  thought  that  perhaps  all 
publishers  are  not  careful  enough  m  the 
purchase  of  automobiles  and  do  not  ask 
the  manufacturers  to  “demonstrate” 
their  claims  before  running  the  adver¬ 
tisements. 

1  am  afraid  that  we  have  come  to  the 
point  now  of  where  the  manufacturer 
sells  the  cars  on  the  appearance  of  the 
“fluffs"  and  you  are  to  be  the  sole  judge 
of  deciding  whether  there  is  anj^ing 
under  the  hood  or  not. 

I  don’t  know  if  the  Bureaus  of  Bet¬ 
ter  Business,  or  the  “Truth  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  department  of  the  Advertising  Clubs 
of  America  have  a  duty  to  perform,  or 
investigate,  in  all  automobile  advertising 
or  not.  It  just  looks  like  with  our  mod¬ 
ernistic  types  and  drawings,  that  the  “ad 
writers”  do  not  consult  the  “testing  en¬ 
gineers"  and  run  as  wild  as  the  types 
and  drawings  with  their  statements. 

Fact  is,  after  we  decipher  these  m^- 
emistic  ads  and  get  these  “authentic” 
facts,  we  hate  to  be  “gypped”  in  the 
“demonstration”  of  the  car. 

Excuse  me  for  taking  up  so_  much  of 
your  time,  but  your  editorial  just  made 
me  think  that  we  are  approaching  a  prob¬ 
lem  in  autnmohile  advertising  that  will 
have  to  be  watched  and  solved. 

Will  O.  Feudner, 

Publisher,  Rushinlle  (Ind.)  Republican. 

QUESTIONS  CHARLES  HAMMOND 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  In  your 
issue  of  Jan.  12,  on  page  57,  you  have 
an  article,  taken  from  Richmond  Times- 
Despatch,  commenting  on  the  winning 
essay  by  Owen  Boyer.  Let  me  quote, 
’’There  were  of  course  Greeley  and  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Dana  an  important  but  less 
familiar  name,  Charles  Hammond,  of 
the  Cincinnati  Gasette." 

I  am  wondering  if  I  have  lost  out  in 
my  journalistic  history.  The  great  name 
out  of  Cincinnati  in  newspaper  building 
of  “the  personal  editor”  was  Murat  Hal¬ 
stead  or  someone  of  whom  I  never  heard, 
“Charles  Hammond.” 

While  it  is  very  true  that  these  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  journalism  are  per¬ 
haps  not  needed  today  with  the  highly 
mechanicized  newspapers,  yet  they 
served  that  purpose  in  a  time  of  need  for 
strong  medicine  from  the  editorial  chair 
when  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  public 
were  in  a  state  of  flux. 

The  history  of  Ohio  journalism  could 
not  possibly  be  written  without  the 
names  of  Murat  Halstead,  William 
Smith,  David  Ross  Locke  and  Edwin 
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Cowles.  Add  to  these  William  D.  Bick- 
ham  and  the  McLeans  of  Cincinnati  and 
you  have  a  pretty  good  number  back  of 
a  strikingly  important  history  making 
Hall  of  tame. 

Any  of  the  others  might  add  to  theirs 
and  they  need  not  be  overlooked  nor 
their  power  minimized  in  a  comparison 
with  the  journalism  of  today. 

Stephen  Bolles, 

Editor,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gasette. 

CRAMMED  FULL  OF  DATA 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have 
just  beoi  glancing  through  the  1929 
International  Year  Book  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  and  the  Fourth  Estate  and 
want  to  congratulate  the  entire  staff  on 
the  nroduction. 

The  publication  is  certainly  crammed 
from  cover  to  cover  with  valuable  data 
of  use  to  newspaper  publishers,  editors, 
advertising  managers,  and  other  depart¬ 
ment  heads,  as  well  as  national 
advertisers  and  advertising  agencies. 

I  have  watched  your  publication  grow 
from  the  old  days  of  The  Jcmrnalist, 
published  under  the  direction  of  Allan 
Forman — in  fact,  since  1889,  when  I  first 
contributed  to  his  paper,  long  since  a 
unit  of  the  present  up  to  date  mirror 
of  the  world’s  newspaper  “doings.” 

A  lot  of  statistical  data  has  been 
crammed  intelligently  into  your  latest 
International  Year  Book  issue. 

J.  H.  Webb, 

Market  Editor  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

NEVER  SURPASSED 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Accept  con¬ 
gratulations  on  the  International  Year 
Book  Number  for  1929  of  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Never  was  published  such 
a  large  and  accurate  collection  of  facts 
pertaining  to  newspapers  as  presented  in 
this  informative,  interesting  and  valuable 
year  book.  Those  who  gathered  and 
compiled  this  vast  quantity  of  material 
also  have  the  sincerest  congratulations 
of  the  South  Bend  Tribune  and  myself. 

F.  A.  Miller, 

President  and  Editor,  South  Bend  Tribune 


SUPERB  ACHIEVEMENT 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  1929 
International  Year  Book  of  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  a  superb  achievement 
It  is  a  distinct  aid  to  the  profession  and 
one  the  profession  appreciates. 

Frank  Thayer, 

Publisher  Creston  (la.)  Advertiser. 

PRAISES  YEAR  BOOK 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  It  strikes 
me  that  the  Jan.  26th  edition  of  the 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work  and  I  want  to  extend  our 
congratulations  upon  the  achievement. 

Frank  <^ulo. 
Manufacturers  Record. 
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OHIO  NEWSPAPER  GROUP  SHOWS  BlGi 
GAIN  IN  MEMBERSHIP  ! 


Rowe  Reports  157  Papers  on  List  Compared  With  85  Sixteen 
Months  Ago— Three  State  Groups  Elect 
Officers  at  Columbus 


PROGRESS  made  by  tlie  Ohio  News¬ 
paper  Association  during  the  past 
year  was  reported  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  by  its  secretary  and  field  man¬ 
ager,  H.  E.  C  Rowe,  at  its  annual 
meeting  last  week  in  Columbus.  The 
association  now  has  among  its  members 
29  dailies,  3  tri-weeklies,  9  semi-week¬ 
lies,  116  weeklies  and  7  associate  mem¬ 
bers.  About  one-third  of  the  papers  of 
the  state  are  members  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  Secretary  Rowe  hopes  to  have 
at  least  two-thirds  of  them  enrolled  by 
the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  next  year. 
La^t  year  the  organization  had  only  10 
dailies  on  its  list,  71  weeklies  and  4  asso¬ 
ciate  members.  The  income  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  is  now  four  times  greater  than  it 
was  16  months  ago. 

In  his  report,  Secretary  Rowe  said 
that  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of  Ohio 
are  on  common  ground  and  that  what 
interests  one  must  interest  the  other.  He 
told  about  proposed  legislation,  and 
pointed  out  that  through  the  efforts  of 
the  association  two  words  had  been 
stricken  out  of  a  proposed  law,  which, 
had  they  remained  in  the  bill,  would  have 
cost  the  publishers  of  Ohio  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars.  There  has  been  no 
change  in  the  legal  rate,  he  said,  since 
1912. 

Gov.  Myers  Y.  Cooper  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Buckeye  Press  Association  and 
Associated  Ohio  Dailies’  gathering.  He 
said  that  33!/j  per  cent  of  the  income  of 
the  business  and  working  man  of  Ohio  is 
used  in  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  made  a  plea  for  economical 
and  efficient  administration  all  along  the 
line.  He  praised  the  newspapers  and 
declared  that  public  officials  should  have 
means  of  getting  to  the  public  through 
the  newspapers  the  really  essential  facts 
about  their  government. 

James  O’Shaughnessy,  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  declared  that  the 
weekly  newspaper  is  the  foundation  of 
advertising  and  that  all  recognized  meth¬ 
ods  of  advertising  should  be  retained.  He 
urged  the  weekly  publishers  to  get  the 
local  advertising  first,  as  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  would  then  provide  the  profit. 
National  advertising,  too,  he  said,  is  an 
impetus  for  local  advertising. 

Harvey  R.  Young,  advertising  director 
of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  told  of  his  ex¬ 
perience  as  an  advertising  man  both  on  a 
weekly  paper  and  on  a  daily.  He  told 
the  country  publishers  they  ought  to  keep 
accurate  records  of  their  business  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  where  hte  losses  were  and  just 
where  the  profits  came  from. 

.  ‘Static  may  occur  on  the  radio  and 
billboards  may  blow  down  and  we  don’t 
worry  much  about  it,”  he  said.  “If  we 
are  not  in  a  receptive  mood  when  an  ad¬ 
vertising  story  starts  on  the  radio  we 
j^t  turn  it  off  and  start  on  something 
else.  It  does  not  matter  much.  But  if 
the  newsboy  fails  to  deliver  the  paper, 
the  whole  family  is  up  in  arms.  The 
^shopping  News  may  he  dropped  in  the 
waste  basket  and  no  one  care,  but  let 
some  one  throw  away  the  daily  or  weekly 
paper  before  all  have  had  a  chance  to  see 
It  and  that  person  is  called  strictlv  to 
account.” 

Erwin  Funk,  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association,  told  of  the  value  of 
organization  and  said  that  the  weekly 
papers  and  the  dailies,  especially  those  in 
cities  of  fewer  than  200,000  people,  should 
stand  together  in  urging  favorable  legis¬ 
lation  and  opposing  unfavorable  laws. 
He  outlined  the  work  the  association  is 
doing  in  Washington. 

Former  Congressman  Fred  Landis  of 
the  Logausport  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune. 

the  newspaj^rs  for  the  "jazz 
a?e,  which  he  says  is  now  passing,  and 
declared  that  it_  is  the  duty  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  help  it  down  the  road  and  out 


of  sight.  He  said  that  the  newspapers 
have  helped  the  standard  of  living  and 
told  of  the  work  that  the  papers  may  yet 
do  to  make  the  world  brighter  and 
happier. 

Hugh  Fullerton,  special  writer  on  the 
Columbus  Dispatch,  commended  the 
weekly  paper  and  said  that  after  all  his 
travels  he  had  come  back  to  Ohio  and 
that  he  still  hoped  to  become  the  owner 
of  some  country  weekly,  there  to  round 
out  his  newspaper  work  in  his  native 
state. 

The  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  re-elected 
their  old  officers  as  follows :  President, 
R.  C.  Snyder,  Norwalk;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  E.  E.  Cook.  Columbus ;  second  vice- 
president,  F.  W.  Bush,  Athens ;  srcre- 
tary,  O.  C.  Hooper,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Columbus;  treasurer,  Alfred  Has- 
well.  Bowling  Green. 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
elected  these  officers:  President,  Karlh 
Bull,  Cedarville;  secretary  and  field 
manager,  H.  E.  C.  Rowe,  Millersburg; 
treasurer,  G.  H.  Townsely,  Lebanon; 
directors,  R.  B.  Howard,  London,  re¬ 
tiring  president,  and  C.  H.  Spencer, 
Newark. 

A.  C.  Hudnutt  of  Elyria  was  elected 
a  director  to  succeed  Oliver  Hartley  of 
Pomeroy,  who  has  no  newspaper  con¬ 
nection  now. 

The  Buckeye  Press  Association  elected 
the  following :  President,  Paul  Mohler, 
Berea;  executive  secretary,  G.  H. 
Townsley.  Lebanon;  recording  secretary, 
Russell  Harris,  Arcanum;  treasurer,  J. 
G.  May,  New  Concord. 


TO  VISIT  MEXICO 


California  Pres*  Association  Plans 
IS-Day  Trip  in  March 

The  1929  outing  of  the  California 
Press  Association  will  be  an  18-day 
excursion  by  special  train  to  Mexico 
City  and  return,  according  to  plans 
arranged  this  week  by  President  Friend 
VV.  Richardson  and  other  members  of 
the  executive  committee. 

The  delegation,  in  number,  will 
leave  San  Francisco  March  6  for  No¬ 
gales,  Ariz.,  going  via  Los  Angeles  and 
then  will  go  down  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico  to  Guaymas  Mazatlan  and  Gua¬ 
dalajara,  where  a  two  day  stop  will  be 
made. 

Four  days  will  be  spent  in  Mexico 
City.  The  last  trip  made  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  Association  to  Mexico  City 
was  in  1906. 

STARTS  NEW  SERVICE 

The  IVashiuflton  Star  started  a  new 
cooperative  service  for  retailers,  national 
advertisers  and  readers,  with  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  full  page  advertisement,  Feb. 
5,  listing,  by  product,  the  names  of  all  i 
national  advertisers  who  have  space 
scheduled  for  February.  Two  boxes  at 
the  top  of  the  advertisement  called  the 
attention  of  retailers  and  readers  to  the 
list,  advising  them  to  read  the  fortheom- 
ing  for  bargains  and  possible  merchandis¬ 
ing  opportunities.  similar  advertise¬ 
ment  will  be  run  at  the  beginning  of 
every  month,  according  to  Fleming  New-  , 
bold,  business  manager  of  the  Star. 

HITS  AT  PUZZLE  ADS 

Puzzle  advertisements  are  again  Im'- 
coming  nopiilar.  according  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau.  Tnc.. 
which  warns  that  this  tvpe  of  copv  is 
“damaging  to  public  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising.”  The  objectionable  advertise¬ 
ments  contain  a  puzzle  easily  solved, 
used  as  bait  for  further  work  by  would- 
lie  winners.  Disappointment  and  dis¬ 
satisfaction  engendered  by  such  adver¬ 
tisements  are  reasonably  charged  by 
readers  to  publishers  who  printed  the 
original  advertisement,  the  N.  B.  B.  con¬ 
tends. 


Tht^Ncw  York  Evening  Post  oceupiea  itnawn  fifteen^atory  build~ 
tng  at  75  West  Street.  New  York  City.  The  n^echanical  depart* 
merits  of  The  New  York  EveninU  Post  are  considered  to  be  amontf 
the  finest  in  America.  Horace  Trumbauer,  Architect 


“Prompted  by  the  satisfactory 


results  obtained 
York  Evening 

PROMINENT  among  the  list 
of  American  and  foreign 
newspapers  who  have  reor¬ 
dered  Goodrich  One  Set 
Rollers  in  the  last  months  is 
The  New  York  Evening  Post. 

“You  can  enter  our  order," 
writes  The  Post,  “for  the  com¬ 
plete  equipment  of  our  two 
new  Scott  Highspeed  Sextuple 
presses. 

“This  order  is  prompted  by 
the  satisfactory  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  use  of  Good¬ 
rich  One  Set  Rollers  on  our 
Scott  presses  during  the  past 
two  years.” 

Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers 
are,  as  the  production  mana¬ 
ger  of  one  of  America’s  great 


” —  The  New 
Post  reorders 

dailies  puts  it,  “a  gilt-edge 
investment  that  pays  real  div¬ 
idends  in  elimination  of  press¬ 
room  delays  and  troubles.” 

The  advantages  of  Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers  are  as  import¬ 
ant  from  the  pressman’s  point 
of  view  as  they  are  from  the 
business  manager’s.  One  Set 
Rollers  eliminate  wash-ups. 
Sharper  printing  is  effected. 
Half-tones  are  always  clean. 
Climatic  changes  do  not  effect 
them.  They  will  not  hold 
paper  dust  and  ink  grit. 

*  *  * 

Send  for  additional  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  many  economies 
of  Goodrich  One  Set  Rollers. 


Niles  &  Nelson,  Inc.,  exclusive  distributors 

75  Went  Street,  New  York  180  N.  Wacker  Dri\e,  Chicago 

^  Goodrich 
One  Set  Rollers 
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new  thought  in  labor  relations 
which  is  being  vigorously  exploited 
by  optimistic  economists  at  the  present 
time  is  designed  to  iM'ing  about  an  im¬ 
proved  relation  between  employer  and 
employe  and  for  that  reason  is  most 
praiseworthy  and  commendable.  For¬ 
getting  the  purely  sentimental  and  more 
or  less  purely  idealistic  theories  on  the 
subject,  the  underlying  practical  purpose 
is  to  nuke  strikes  and  labor  disturbances 
impossible,  or  at  least  unnecessary, 
through  such  improvement  in  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  two  parties  as  to  make  a 
call  for  force  or  violence  entirely  super¬ 
fluous. 

The  favorite  panaceas  are  usually  of 
the  philanthropic  type  and  range  from 
insurance  protection  to  a  paternalistic 
supervision  of  the  working  man's  home, 
with  a  casual  inspection  of  the  cupboard, 
and  many  of  these  proposals  instead  of 
being  accepted  by  industry’s  workers 
with  hosannas  of  delight  are  rejected  by 
them  off-hand  as  unnecessary,  meddle¬ 
some  and  highly  objectionable  to  the 
workers’  self-esteem.  A  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  advanced  could  not  be 
enforced,  or  if  they  could  be  they  would 
not  result  in  any  improvement  in  rela¬ 
tions  and  would  not  even  arouse  a  sense 
of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  those  who 
presumably  were  to  be  benefited. 

The  labor  view,  compressed  and  re¬ 
duced  to  its  simplest  terms,  is  that  what 
the  worker  wants  is  a  good  wage  and 
satisfactory  working  conditions,  by  which 
he  m^s  high  wages  coupled  with  short 
working  hours  and  sanitary  and  health¬ 
ful  shop  surroundings;  and  *the  rest, 
particularly  as  regards  his  home  and  the 
disposal  of  his  leisure,  he  himself  feels 
competent  to  handle.  In  other  words, 
the  worker  resents  any  interference  with 
his  personal  liberty  and  the  right  to  do 
as  he  pleases  both  with  his  time  and 
his  money,  and  he  particularly  objects 
to  any  prying  into  his  family  affairs  or 
any  attempt  to  regulate  the  same.  He 
doesn’t  want  to  be  put  into  a  stereotyped 
cottage,  forced  to  follow  stereotyped 
recreations  and  attend  stereot3rped  lec¬ 
tures  or  forms  of  amusements.  He 
wants  complete  freedom  of  action  after 
he  _  leaves  _  the  shop,  and  in  this  he  is 
entirely  right,  because  in  his  time  off 
he  dislikes  being  merely  one  of  a  group. 
He  wants  to  be  allowed  to  express — and 
to  express  it  in  his  own  way — whatever 
little  individually  he  possesses,  and  at 
his  own  pleasure.  Tlie  fact  is  that  when 
he  leaves  the  shop  he  wants  to  get  away 
from  all  suspicion  of  authority  and 
every  vestige  of  over-man  control.  He 
is  a  free  citizen— as  free  as  the  air — 
and  wants  to  be  let  alone  to  do  as  he 
pleases. 

How  then  may  the  very  desirable  plan 
of  improving  the  relations  between  the 
worker  and  his  employer  be  brou^t 
about?  I  have  a  pet  theory  on  the  sub¬ 
ject — it  is  that  the  plan  must  come  from 
the  worker,  not  from  the  employer,  so 
that  the  worker  will  not  feel  that  he 
is  being  patronized  or  coddled  or  super- 
vis^,  or  that  he  is  receiving  something 
which  may  perhaps  be  in  lieu  of  part 
of  his  rightful  wage.  My  thought  is  for 
the  worker  to  be  asked  to  change  his 
point  of  view  and  to  do  it  voluntarily. 
Of  course  the  main  consideration  of  the 
working  man  is.  first  of  all,  the  pay  he 
is  to  receive  for  his  labor,  the  actual 
amount  of  money  wherewith  to  buy  the 
things  he  needs  for  his  own  and  his 
family’s  comfort  and  well  being;  and 
next  the  conditions  under  which  he  is 
to  be  allowed  to  earn  that  money.  And 
the  social  aspects  of  the  matter  concern 
him  least  of  all  for  the  reasons  already 
stated,  namely,  that  he  wishes  to  dispose 
of  them^  himself  in  his  own  way  and 
without  interference  or  suggestion. 

The  pay  that  the  worker  asks  for  his 


services  and  the  conditions  under  which 
he  is  to  labor  are  matters  that  ordinarily 
are  arranged  by  negotiation.  They 
usually  consist  of  a  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  worker  for  so  much  money  per 
week,  per  day  or  per  hour,  or  so  much 
|iay  per  piece,  with  a  limitation  on  the 
working  hours  and  an  adjustment  of  de¬ 
tails  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
shall  be  performed  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  shall  be  performed.  When 
these  are  fixed  satisfactorily  the  worker 
feels  that  he  has  reached  an  agreement 
with  his  employer  which  answers  every 
purpose.  The  objection  to  this  system 
is  very  obvious,  because  it  calls  for  so 
much  labor  for  so  much  money,  and 
after  the  exact  amount  of  labor  has  been 
performed  and  the  exact  amount  of 
money  has  been  paid,  no  sort  of  rela¬ 
tionship,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  has 
thereby  necessarily  been  established.  The 
worker  has  done  his  work  and  has  been 
paid  for  it  and  is  satisfied  for  the  time 
being;  and  the  employer  has  had  his 
work  done  and  has  settled  with  the  em¬ 
ploye  for  the  same,  and  that  ends  his 
responsibility  and  his  obligation.  Either 
side  can  call  the  deal  off  legally,  with¬ 
out  any  feeling  of  having  fallen  short  of 
any  re.sponsibiity  to  the  other  party, 
whenever  the  contract  is  completed  as 
to  time  and  its  other  terms.  Xo  thanks 
are  due  either  party  and  no  bouquets 
need  be  exchanged. 

There  arc  other  factors  of  the  case, 
however,  which  may  not  he  ignored, 
even  if  they  are  not  admitted.  The 
mere  relationship  of  master  to  man  or 
man  to  master  docs  not  seem  to  be  the 
total  expression  of  the  duties  of  the 
parties  to  each  other,  and  these  other 
factors  which  enter  into  the  matter  and 
which  complete  the  relationship,  do  in 
actual  practice  require  consideration,  at¬ 
tention  and  satisfaction.  .\nd  the  ques¬ 
tion  is:  “What  can  the  worker  ask  for 
beyond  his  pay,  and  what  can  the  em¬ 
ployer  give  ?’’  The  factors  to  which 
reference  is  made  include  the  employe’s 
vigorously  advanced  claim  to  the  job, 
his  right  to  keep  it  and  to  prevent  others 
from  taking  it  from  him,  and  his  right 
to  defend  it  against  those  who  by  under¬ 
bidding  would  take  it  from  him.  This 
also  involves  the  claimed  right  to  remain 
secure  in  his  home  wherever  he  has  es¬ 
tablished  it  and  not  be  forced  to  pick 
up  and  move  away  into  new  regions  and 
to  enter  into  new  relationships  whenever 
there  is  a  wage  dispute.  .\nd  on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  of  the  employer 
to  the  uninterrupted  operation  of  his 
plant  under  the  established  conditions 
without  vexatious  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  employe  or  any  one  repre¬ 
senting  him,  as  also  the  right  to  renew 
contracts  for  labor  by  the  orderly  proc¬ 
esses  of  negotiation,  conciliation  or  ar¬ 
bitration,  must  receive  our  thought. 
These  factors  may  not  be  overlooked,  if 
industrial  peace  is  to  be  maintained,  and 
strife  be  avoided. 

The  answer,  then,  to  the  question  al¬ 
ready  propounded,  namely:  “What  can 
the  employe  ask  and  what  can  the  em¬ 
ployer  give’’  beyond  the  wage,  is  the 
one  which  I  maintain  must  come  from 
the  worker  and  not  from  the  employer, 
and  I  believe  that  as  an  essential  re¬ 
quirement  the  worker,  particularly  the 
highly  organized  skilled  worker,  must 
learn  to  think  not  in  terms  of  wage  but 
in  terms  of  ownership.  I  admit  that  it’s 
quite  a  step  from  wage  to  ownership, 
but  there  is  nothing  inherently  impossible 
in  it.  nor  is  it  repupiant  to  rational 
thought.  By  “ownership"  I  do  not  mean 
sole  ownership,  but  I  do  mean  partial  or 
joint  ownership.  If,  theoretically,  the 
worker  could  figure  that  he  has  part 
interest  or  part  ownership  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  w’hich  he  is  working  it 
would  only  be  a  step  from  the  theoretical 


REPORTER  GIVES  FIRST  AID 
IN  MID  AIR 

IRST  aid  service  was  given  in 
mid-air  recently  by  Bruce  Gould, 
aviation  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  to  a  fellow  news¬ 
paper  man  taken  ill  during  a  flight. 

Gould  and  Carl  B.  Allen,  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  New  York  World, 
were  reporting  the  opening  of  the 
Pan-American  Airways  new  pas- 
»enger  and  mail  routes  from  Miami 
to  Nassau  and  through  the  West 
Indies.  Allen  came  down  with 
grippe  and  fever  in  Santiago  de 
Cuba  and  had  to  he  flown  back 
to  Miami  by  airplane  for  an 
enforced  rest. 

“Gould's  as  good  a  nurse  as  be 
is  a  reporter,"  Allen  commented. 
“He  fed  me  egg  nogg  above  the 
clouds  over  practically  the  whole 
length  of  Cuba,  which  is  pretty 
swank  ambulance  service,  if  I  do 
say  it  myself!” 


to  the  practical  acquirement  of  such  in¬ 
terest  or  ownership.  Without  specify¬ 
ing  how  it  is  brought  about  let  us  as¬ 
sume  hypothetically  that  every  business 
was  jointly  owned  by  employer  and  em¬ 
ploye.  This  would  clearly  be  a  vast  im¬ 
provement  and  a  tremendous  advance 
over  the  present  relationship  based  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  weekly,  daily  or  hourly 
wage.  The  worker  having  an  interest 
in  the  business  could  not  very  well  strike 
against  himself  or  do  anything  to  im¬ 
pede  or  injure  the  busines  in  which  he 
had  a  partnership  interest.  His  main 
concern  would  be  to  enhance  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  business  and  thereby  im¬ 
prove  his  own  standing. 

And  it  is  just  because  ownership  of 
this  sort  would  make  labor  upsets  ab¬ 
surd,  if  not  impossible,  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  unions  are  opposed  to  workers  ac¬ 
quiring  any  sort  oi  interest  in  the  es¬ 
tablishments  with  which  they  are  con¬ 
nected,  notwithstanding  that,  in  theory, 
if  not  in  practice,  such  ownership  or 
such  interest  would  bring  about  an  ideal 
relationship  between  worker  and  em¬ 
ployer.  The  opposition  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  unions  is  understandable,  because 
if  employes  everywhere  were  partners 
in  enterprises  the  international  unions 
would  not  be  so  important  or  so  neces¬ 
sary,  although  there  would  still  be  room 
for  them  as  agencies  for  the  promotion 
of  such  understandings  and  for  securing 
arrangements  such  as  are  here  outlined. 
In  other  words,  the  international  unions’ 
chief  business  then  would  be  to  try  to 
secure  for  their  memfiers  not  an  in¬ 
creased  weekly  wage  but  an  increased 
partnership  interest. 

Of  course  the  millennium  is  not  here 
and  may  not  arrive  in  the  immediate 
future,  but  it  is  not  a  gross  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  assert  that  there  are  thousands 
of  employers  everywhere  who  would 
gladly  welcome  relief  from  the  periodical 
readjustments  of  the  wage  scale  with  its 
ever  present  menace  of  trouble,  and 
would  willingly  enter  into  arrangements 
whereby  their  employes,  as  consideration 
for  these  unexpressed  factors,  could  ac¬ 
quire  a  substantial  interest  as  payment 
for  loyalty,  industry  (production)  and 
a  genuine  effort  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  organizations  of  which  they  would 
be  part  and  oarcel.  I  feel  that  such 
employers  would,  unless  I  am  mistaken, 
gladly  give  part  ownership  to  acquire 
something  beyond  the  mere  mechanical 
performance  of  service  paid  for  by  week¬ 
ly  wage,  namely,  lasting  industrial  peace 
and  active  industrial  co-operation.  And 
on  its  face  it  would  seem  to  be  to  the 
best  advantage  of  all  concerned  if  more 
arrangements  of  this  nature  could  be 
brought  about.  And  if  this  premise  be 
true  why  should  not  the  unions,  and 
particularly  the  international  unions,  try 
to  bring  them  about  instead  of  opposing 
arrangements  of  that  kind?  Ownership 
would  not  necessarily  have  to  take  the 
shape  of  stock  holding;  it  might  express 
itself  in  profit  sharing,  or  income  shar¬ 
ing,  with  the  ownership  of  the  stock 
remaining  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
management  or  proprietorship. 


The  first  step,  then,  in  my  judgment, 
would  be  to  train  the  individual  work¬ 
er  to  think  in  terms  of  ownership  rather 
than  wage;  to  take  a  broader  view  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  to 
look  to  the  future  rather  than  the  im¬ 
mediate  present;  to  consider  himself  not 
merely  a  cog  in  a  machine,  but  an  im- 
porunt  factor  in  the  development  of 
an  undertaking.  Of  course  there  would 
be  practical  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
All  workers  even  if  they  were  paid  the 
same  basic  wage  would  not  contribute 
an  equal  amount  to  the  welfare  of  the 
industry.  But  this  could  be  arranged 
if  we  assumed  that  the  workers  in  a 
plant,  taken  as  a  unit,  were  entitled  to 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  ownership; 
the  division  of  tliat  percentage  among 
the  individual  workers  would  then  be 
a  mere  matter  of  detail. 

This  suggestion  is  not  fantastic,  nor 
is  it  revolutionary  or  communistic  in  the 
slightest  degree,  and  would  not  operate 
to  deprive  any  one  of  his  property  or 
of  his  right  to  manage  his  own  affairs. 
The  main  result  would  be  to  put  a 
complete,  or  nearly  complete,  end  to  in¬ 
dustrial  warfare  and  to  interruptions  in 
the  condyct  and  operation  of  valuable 
industries.  Of  course  it  will  be  argued 
by  many  that  the  minimum  weekly  wage 
represents  the  maximum  that  industry 
can  pay  to  have  its  work  done,  but  the 
answer  is  that  a  reasonable  wage  having 
once  been  agreed  upon  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  periodical  demands  for 
revision  of  the  wage  scale  upward  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  or  downward  on 
the  part  of  the  employer,  inasmuch  as 
the  property  interest  of  the  workers 
would  take  the  place  of  the  rising  wage 
scale  now  considered  a  necessary  ad¬ 
junct  of  organized  labor;  and  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  wide-spread  belief 
that  an  industry  that  cannot  pay  a  living 
wage  ought  not  to  survive. 

A  stumbling  block  would,  of  course, 
be  a  necessary  industry  which,  paying 
such  wage,  could  not  be  operated  profit¬ 
ably.  To  take  an  extreme  case,  let  us 
consider  the  coal  industry  now  Ijeing 
conducted  at  a  loss  in  many  sections 
and  with  frequent  and  prolonged  inter¬ 
ruptions  due  to  controversies  over  wage 
scales.  This  industry  would  have  to  be 
readjusted  and  re-formed  on  the  basis 
of  paying  a  living  wage  to  the  men 
actually  needed  to  produce  the  coal ;  the 
rigid  elimination  of  the  excess  mines  as 
well  as  the  excess  miners;  and  the  al¬ 
lowance  to  the  workers  of  a  share  of 
the  profits  which  would  automatically 
vary  with  the  prosperity  of  the  business 
but  be  independent  of  the  wage  scale 
itself.  A  program  of  that  kind,  while 
ambitious  and  calling  for  a  radical  re¬ 
adjustment — one  possible  only  if  Govern¬ 
mental  intervention  could  be  secured— 
would  not  be  entirely  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  But  that  industry  represents  mal¬ 
administration  in  its  most  extreme  form; 
other  industries  would  represent  far 
fewer  problems  for  settlement. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  if 
the  theory  thus  advanced  could  be  put 
into  practice  conditions  would  be  great¬ 
ly  improved,  inasmuch  as  labor  dis¬ 
turbances  would  be  abolished,  the  laborer 
would  receive  a  minimum  wage  adequate 
for  his  needs,  with  an  interest  in  the 
industry  as  incentive  for  his  best  efforts 
and  as  reward  for  faithful  service;  and 
industry  itself  would  be  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  develop  up  to  its  maximum 
capacity  without  hindrance  or  inter¬ 
ference.  Business  would  be  stabilized, 
costs  would  be  systematized,  production 
would  be  increased,  overhead  reduced. 
Of  course  the  worker  would  have  to 
take  the  lean  with  the  fat,  the  poor 
year  with  the  good,  but  as  he  would  be 
secure  as  to  his  living  costs,  that  would 
not  work  any  serious  hardship  on  him. 

But  the  first  requirement  would  be 
the  education  of  labor  along  these  lines, 
and  from  the  laborer  up  to  the  labor 
executive. 


ADDS  NEW  SECTION 

The  Nnv  York  Daily  News  Record 
started,  Feb.  4,  to  print  in  two  sections. 
The  first  section  is  devoted  to  general 
business  news,  while  the  second  is  given 
over  to  aviatiem,  financial,  and  credit 
news. 
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HURD  SUCCEEDS  WORTH 
ON  N.  Y.  TELEGRAPH 

AMumc*  Poaition  of  City  Editor  Thi* 
Week — Formerly  with  Liberty — 
Gene  Fowler  in  Bermuda 
OB  LeaTe  of  Abaence 


Cedric  Worth,  city  editor  of  the  New 
y’ork  Morning  Telegraph,  resigned  that 
position  this  week  and  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  Hurd  of  Liberty  magazine. 
Mr.  Worth  did  not  announce  his  future 
plans.  James  McCarthy  of  the  rewrite 
desk,  and  Rex  Lardner  of  the  sports  de¬ 
partment  also  left  the  Telegraph  this 
week. 

Gene  Fowler,  managing  editor  of  the 
Telegraph,  sailed  for  Bermuda  recently 
on  a  leave  of  absence.  He  is  expected 
to  return  to  New  York  in  three  weeks. 
During  his  absence  Edgar  F.  Sullivan, 
assistant  managing  editor,  is  assuming 
the  duties  of  managing  editor. 

Denying  rumors  current  in  New  York 
this  week  that  a  general  shake-up  wa« 
in  progress  on  the  Telegraph,  Mr.  Sul¬ 
livan  said :  “There  is  no  truth  in  rumors 
that  we  are  making  radical  changes  in 
|)ersonnel  and  policy.  We  are  continuing 
along  the  same  lines  planned  by  Mr. 
Moore  when  he  took  over  the  paper.” 


CORNSTALK  CONTROVERSY 
IN  CONGRESS 

{Contuwed  from  page  7) 


the  Bureau  of  Standards  these  new  pulp- 
making  processes  which  in  reality  have 
been  perfected  because  citizens  of  my 
State  and  of  Indiana  and  Wisconsin, 
Nebraska,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
have  had  the  faith  and  courage  to  put 
more  than  $1,000,000  into  this  pioneering 
enterprise. 

"Referring  to  the  cornstalk  pulp  pro¬ 
cess  used  at  Danville,  Coan  published  the 
statement  that; 

“  ‘The  Bureau  of  Standards  claima  to  have 
developed  a  process  far  superior  to  the  one 
pr.vately  owned.’ 

although  the  Bureau  of  Standards  has 
no  process  and  of  course  never  made 
such  a  statement. 

“The  evident  purpose  of  some  of 
Coan's  articles  was  to  lead  farmers  to 
expect  fabulous  prices  for  their  waste 
cornstalks  and  straw.  He  falsely  rep¬ 
resented  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
is  paying  such  prices  now;  therefore  if 
Congress  doesn’t  build  plants  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  Bureau’s  processes  the  farmers 
will  be  lead  to  believe  that  private  in¬ 
dustry  is  defrauding  them  if  it  pays  less. 
The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  actually 
paying,  at  its  experimental  plant  operated 
in  conjunction  with  Iowa  State  College 
at  Ames,  a  little  more  than  half  the 
price  Coan  alleges. 

Coan’s  propaganda  articles  began  ap¬ 
pearing  late  in  November.  Then  on  Dec. 
10,  just  a  few  days  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  book,  a  Sunday  newspaper 
and  a  great  farm  magazine  print^  on 
the  first  cornstalk  paper.  Senator  Schall’s 
bill  was  introduced,  and  the  effect  of 
it  was  to  discount  the  importance  of  this 
industrial  archievement.  And  Coan  in 
public  print  takes  credit  for  having  in¬ 
spired  the  Schall  bill. 

“The  bill  was  predicated  upon  Coan’s 
false  information,  which  I  am  convinced 
the  Senator  accepted  in  good  faith,  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  has  new  pro¬ 
cesses  and  that  private  capital  will  not 
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embark  in  farm  waste  utilization  unless 
Congress  first  builds  ‘demonstration’ 
plants  to  prove  that  the  business  is 
profitable. 

“Showing  to  what  unbelievable  extent 
this  man's  propaganda  has  infiuenced 
editors,  I  may  cite  the  publication  of  a 
signed  article  by  Coan  on  the  front  page 
of  an  Iowa  paper,  enterprising  and  re¬ 
sourceful  enough  to  bring  out  the  first 
paper  in  that  state  printed  on  cornstalk 
newsprint. 

“Needless  to  say  the  paper  was  made 
from  Cornstalk  Products  Company’s  pulp 
because  nobody  else  makes  the  pulp  and 
nobody  else  has  had  commercial  experi¬ 
ence  in  making  it.  Nevertheless,  Coan 
gets  by  with  his  front  page  warning  to 
the  Iowa  public,  printed  on  cornstalk 
paper,  mind  you,  not  to  invest  in  corn¬ 
stalk  pulp  and  paper  mills  unless  they 
are  under  experienced  management,  and 
he  tells  the  public  that  the  only  people 
competent  to  run  such  mills  are  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  chemical 
engineering  head  of  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege — although  neither  has  ever  produced 
a  ton  of  cornstalk  pulp  commercially, 
for  paper-making  1 

“Could  anything  be  plainer  than  the 
motive  of  this  towardly  propaganda  to 
hamstring  an  established  commercial 
industry  just  at  the  time  when  private 
capital,  with  two  years  experience  and 
more  than  $1,000,000  already  invested, 
has  made  a  conspicuously  successful 
beginning  and  is  preparing  to  expand? 

“The  idea  of  farm  waste  utilization  is 
too  sound  economically  and  too  popular 
as  a  measure  of  agricultural  relief,  and 
too  well  sponsored  by  respectable  citi¬ 
zens  to  be  attacked  openly.  But  what 
could  chill  public  enthusiasm  and  delay 
development  more  effectively  than  to 
spread  this  lie  that  the  government  Has 
perfected  superior  processes  ‘free  to  all’ 
as  Coan  published,  by  which  the  farmer 
should  receive  fabulous  prices  for  his 
cornstalks;  and  that  this  pioneering  en¬ 
terprise  is  in  danger  of  government 
competition  at  every  point  where  it  has 
planned  to  expand? 

“Of  course  there  will  be  no  govern¬ 
ment  plants!  Of  course  the  Senate  Bill 
4834  was  dead  before  it  left  the  hands 
of  the  one  that  inspired  it.  But  such 
propaganda,  if  not  exposed,  could  easily 
arrest  the  flow  of  private  capital  into 
this  industry  and  set  back  its  develop¬ 
ment  for  many  years.  If  this  industry 
should  be  throttled  now,  it  would  retard 
the  whole  program  of  economic  farm 
relief  through  the  utilization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  wastes — something  which  every 
member  of  this  Congress  and  every 
farmer  in  the  United  States  wishes  to 
avoid. 

“The  movement  to  utilize  farm  wastes 
should  and  can  stand  on  its  own  merifs, 
with  such  research  assistance  as  govern¬ 
ment  scientific  agencies  can  render  and 
do  render  to  other  industries.  My  col- 
lea^e  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Dickinson)  has 
a  bill  pending  to  further  such  research. 

“In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  Coan, 
who  is  described  as  a  ‘well  known  au¬ 
thor  and  newspaper  correspondent.’  says 
that  newspaper  correspondents  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  himself  excepted,  are  banded  to- 
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gether  to  suppress  information  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  farm  waste  utilization ;  that 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  conspired  with  the  Washington  news¬ 
paper  correspondents,  the  lumber  and 
l>aper  industry  to  prevent  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  pulp  from  field  crops;  that  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevent  the  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  investigating  and  experimenting  to 
discover  new  methods  to  help  the 
farmer;  that  private  enterprise  in  this 
field  has  failed  and  is  unworthy  of  pub¬ 
lic  confidence.  It  would  seem  that  Mr. 
Coan  considers  himself  the  only  honest 
newspaper  correspondent  in  Washington! 

“The  facts  are  that  Coan  is  ‘well 
known,’  not  as  a  Washington  newspaper 
correspondent,  but  rather  as  a  detective 
and  paid  propagandist,  that  he  is  not  a 
member  of  the  National  Press  Club  nor 
is  he  permitted  to  enter  the  press  galler¬ 
ies  of  the  House  or  Senate.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  newspaper  correspondents 
of  Washington  are  the  most  able  writers 
of  our  country,  especially  selected  to 
gather  the  news  for  the  great  daily 
papers  of  the  world,  for  the  Associated 
Press  and  other  news  gathering  agencies, 
and  they  are  ever  alert  to  herald  to  the 
reading  public  the  real  facts  of  the  day.” 

ROMANCES  OF  AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM 

(Continued  from  page  14) 

While  in  Europe,  Mr.  Owens  inspected 
and  passed  on  the  color  press  the  World 
had  purchased  in  Germany.  Returning 
to  the  United  States  he  was  made  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York  World. 

In  1925,  while  still  with  the  World, 
he  was  attending  the  graduation  exercises 
of  the  Empire  State  School  of  Print¬ 
ing,  Ithaca.  He  had  met  Victor  Ridder 
previously,  but  at  this  meeting  he  became 
better  acquainted  with  him.  Victor,  with 
his  twin  brother  Joe  Ridder  and  his 
elder  brother  Bernard,  was  then  just 
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entering  the  chain  newspaper  field.  Owens 
told  him  that  he  hoped  some  day  to  own 
a  newspaper.  He  had  no  intention  of 
being  a  hired  hand  all  his  life. 

Mr,  Ridder  became  interested.  The 
talk  of  this  night  in  Ithaca  grew  into 
action  later  on.  When  Mr.  Murphy  had 
died  he  had  left  an  interest  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune  to  his  nephew.  Mr. 
Owens  decided  to  use  that  as  collateral  in 
raising  money  for  a  joint  enterprise  with 
the  Ridder  brothers.  On  Jan.  1,  1927, 
Mr.  Owens  resigned  from  the  World  and 
became  general  manager  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  one  of  the 
Ridder  papers. 

At  first  he,  with  the  Ridder  brothers, 
negotiated  for  the  Springfield  (Ill.) 
State  Journal.  But  that  deal  fell 
through.  Then  Mr.  Owens  heard  that 
C.  K.  Blandin  wanted  to  dispose  of  the 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and  Dispatch.  It 
required  $1,000,000  cash.  The  sum  was 
rai.sed,  and  Mr.  Owens  became  resident 
publisher  in  October,  1927. 
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“TELL-U-WHERE”  SERVICE 


Sprincfield  Nawspapers  Opan  Naw  Da* 
partanaat  for  Raadart  and  Adrartisara 

A  “Tell-U-Where”  service  ws  in¬ 
stalled  recently  by  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Newspapers,  the  Union,  Repub¬ 
lican  and  Daily  News. 

The  department  anncMinced  that  it  was 
prepared  to  answer  any  question  concern¬ 
ing  any  form  of  merchandise.  Readers 
are  invited  to  telephone  when  in  doubt 
as  to  where  to  go  for  any  item  adver¬ 
tised  or  not  advertised. 

"To  advertisers,  Tel-U-VVhere  supplies 
the  missing  link  in  their  chain  of  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  public,”  a  page  ^verti^- 
ment  announcing  the  innovation  said. 
“Perhaps  Mrs.  Smith  reads  your  adver¬ 
tisement  today  for  kitchen  ranges ;  a 
month  from  now  she  decides  to  buy  a 
new  range,  remembers  the  name  of  the 
range,  but  not  the  name  of  the  store — 
she  calls  Tel-U-Where  and  the  name  is 
supplied.” 

There  is  no  charge  for  the  service  to 
readers  or  advertisers. 


TAKING  FEATURE  POLL 

Under  a  heading,  “Which  Is  Your  Fa¬ 
vorite  Feature,"  the  Kansas  City  Journal- 
Post  is  printing  a  ballot  listing  its  vari¬ 
ous  features,  departments  and  special 
writers. 


INSTALLS  AIR  BEACON 

The  twenty-four-inch  beacon  atop  the 
building  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Daily 
Times  was  turned  on  for  the  first  time 
Jan.  31.  The  beacon  is  a  Sperry  regula¬ 
tion  aviation  light,  requiring  a^nroxi- 
mately  10,000,()(X)  candle  power  to  oper¬ 
ate.  It  makes  a  complete  revolution 
every  30  seconds  and  has  a  radius  of  100 
miles  on  clear  nights  and  of  50  to  60 
miles  even  on  foggy  nights. 


BACKING  MODEL  PLANE  CONTEST 


More  Than  Twenty  Dailies  Cooper¬ 
ating  in  Competition  for  Boys 

Mure  than  20  newspapers  have  already 
joined  the  American  Boy  Magazine,  De¬ 
troit,  and  Aero  Digest  in  the  airplane 
model  contest  for  1929.  Fifty-four  news¬ 
papers  sponsored  the  contest  in  1928. 

Plans  call  for  the  publication  in  each 
of  the  allied  newspai^rs  of  articles  by 
Merrill  Hamburg,  airplane  model  ex¬ 
pert,  on  the  building  and  flying  of  scien¬ 
tific  models  and  the  holding  of  local  con¬ 
tests  in  each  city.  The  winners  of  these 
contests  will  be  awarded  trips  to  De¬ 
troit,  where  the  American  Boy  is  to  con¬ 
duct  for  the  National  Aeronautic  Asso¬ 
ciation  contests  for  the  two  leading  na¬ 
tional  trophies — the  Stout  Indoor  Trophy 
and  the  National  Outdoor  Trophy. 

Among  the  papers  participating  are  the 


Chicago  Tribune,  San  Francisco  News, 
New  York  Telegram,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoman,  Detroit  News,  Watertosm 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  Providence  Evening 
Bulletin,  Portlcuui  (Ore.)  Journal, 
I^ansing  Capital  News,  Albany  News, 
Buffalo  News,  Cleveland  News,  Mil¬ 
waukee  Leader,  Oakland  Tribune,  Roch¬ 
ester  Democrat,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panlagrapk,  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  and  Sprinp field  (Mass.j 
Republican,  News  and  Union.  The  proj¬ 
ect  will  open  officially  on  Feb.  15. 

RUNS  ANNIVERSARY  SERIES 

E.  M.  Kahn  &  O).,  men’s  furnishing 
store  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  recently  ran  a 
series  of  17  full  page  advertisements 
every  Sunday  in  the  Dallas  News  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  comi«ny’s  55th  anniversary 
sale.  Each  advertisement  featured  some 
brand  of  merchandise  carried  by  the 
store,  and  contained  the  line  “Through 
55  Years — A  Single  Policy.” 


BOOK  APPEAL  SUCCEEDS 
An  appeal  for  used  books  and  maga¬ 
zines  to  be  given  to  charitable  institu¬ 
tions,  recently  made  by  the  Paterson 
(N.  J.)  Morning  Call,  resulted  in  the 
receipt  of  16,(X)0  books  and  a  huge 
amount  of  magazines.  James  Gabelle, 
literary  editor  of  the  Call,  directed  the 
appeal. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

1  TIiim  — -SO  per  line 

3  Times  — .40  per  line 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIRCATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  line  • 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  in¬ 
sertion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokers 


Big  Bargain  for  Quick  Buyer— Semi-weekly  asd 
Job  plant,  exclusive  fertile  field,  splendid  equip¬ 
ment;  earning  handsome  dividends  on  price  »tk; 
inlHsl  payment  117,000,  balance  easy  terms.  1. 
B.  Btaale,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York. 


AntomobUs  Onlda  Books,  established,  well 
known,  up-to-date,  available  for  510,000.  Pub¬ 
lisher  having  distribntlon  facilities  conld  bas- 
dle.  Harris-Dibble  Company,  11  West  42nd  st.. 
New  Tork  city. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


HOE 

Day  and  Night 

Emergency 

Service 


Prepared  for 
Any  Emergency: 

‘This  service  certainly  could  not 
be  improved  upon  and  we  are  cer¬ 
tainly  grateful  to  you  for  the 
same.” 

— Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News. 
Dec.  5,  1928. 
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Communication  will  re¬ 
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ObS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Moans  quirk  produrtion  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re- 
easts  as  far  as  possible. 

Moulding  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
light  Wool  Moulders 
Thin  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sizes) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThicknesBes  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Address  NENSCO 
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Ws  Hxvs  Cliantt  ready  to  boy  for  cash,  nruv- 
paper  propertipa  from  $50,000  to  $5,000,000;  alao 
have  large  or  muall  propertlei  for  lale.  I4>ali 
Eddy,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Ctalcego;  Met.  Theaut 
Bldg.,  Loe  Angalea. 

Middle  Weet  Propertiea — Bzrlnalve  Ilatinga  N* 
damaging  pobllrlty.  I'eraonal  aervloe  In  every 
deal.  Everything  confldentlat.  Clyde  B.  Knoi, 
8$1  Board  of  Trade.  Kanaaa  City,  Mo. 

Omar  D.  Gray,  .Sturgeon,  Mo.,  writes:  *‘I  am  a 
firm  believer  in  advertising  and  in  many  wayi 
1  am  Just  like  the  rooster.  When  I  pat  anything 
over  I  Jnat  have  to  tell  abont  it  and  by  nsfaif 
this  good  publication  I  am  enabled,  by  spending 
some  of  my  profits,  to  catch  the  eye  of  tb* 
newspaper  owner  who  wants  a  good  man  la  touM 
department  and  be  writes  me  to  find  a  man  and 
I  generally  do,  and  then  the  who  wants  a  Job 
writes  me  and  the  publisher  who  wants  to  owa 
his  competitor's  paper  and  does  not  feel  like 
making  the  deal  himself,  writes  me,  and  many 
times  I  buy  the  other  paper  for  him,  and  for 
reasons  men  want  to  sell  their  publications  they 
write  me,  and  so  ns  tbe  montba  roll  around  I 
get  a  lot  of  mail  and  my  secretary  tells  me 
Phat  we  average  sending  oat  forty  letters  a  day 
tbe  year  nmnd.  I  had  a  good  bnsineas  la 
January  and  unless  I  am  badly  mistaken  I  an 
going  to  put  over  two  good  deals  in  this  month. 
Some  of  these  dsys  some  smart  man  with  }S0.. 
ono  Is  going  to  let  me  sell  him  an  Illinois  dally 
which  enabled  its  owner  last  year  to  take  out 
$27,000  In  salary  and  profita.  Jnsh  this  morning 
I  listed  a  dally  In  the  central  west  which  I  eai 
sell  for  $150,000  which  Includes  a  good  bnlld- 
lag  and  land  worth  $30,000.  Tbe  down  pay¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  aronad  $75,000.  Georgia 
daily,  $10,000  down,  total  price  $45,000;  eaiy 
terma  on  balance;  city  of  28,000,  weekly  only 
competition.  All  I  need  in  this  game  to  triple 
iny  business  is  to  find  some  financial  InaMtn- 
tlon  which  would  underwrite  n  lot  of  dealt  I 
could  make,  and .  I  hope  this  ad  catches  tke 
eye  of  eome  rich  indivldnal  or  some  corporatlee 
who  will  write  me  on  this  subject.  My  good 
friend,  Edgar  O.  Barria  of  West  Point,  Mlaa. 
can  locate  yon  nicely  if  yon  would  like  to  hoy 
a  Mleelealppl  newspaper.  I  sold  bis  peper  at 
Blytheville,  Ark.,  and  he  Is  sneb  n  good  news 
peper  man  that  I  am  glad  be  has  decided  to  do 
a  little  brokerage  bnslneae  in  the  newspaper 
game.  If  I  can  make  him  eonae  meney  I  mifkt 
be  able  to  borrow  It  from  him." 


Locate  a  bigger  opportunity 
tbroogk  a  Claanified  ad.  When 
you  mail  in  your  copy,  send  a 
briaf  outline  of  your  experience. 
We  mey  be  nUe  to  use  it  to 
your  ndvnntage. 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

3 

Drive  and  Control 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,000  per  br.  Tbe  beeriest 
and  most  productive  blgh  speed  unit  press.  EqolppM  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Auloolate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  matertnls,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  tne  latest 
approved  mecbsnlcal  engineering  practice. 

for 

Newspaper  Presses  t 

1  THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 

1  speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 

1  half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  dally.  Unit-designed ;  bollt 

,  In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  10  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  be 

increased  In  Its  capacity. 

Send  for  particulars 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dallies  and  weekUes. 
Prints  from  tbe  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  delivers  perfected  newspapers. 

6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  5,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

to  jour  nearest  |j 

G-E  sales  office  | 

Writs  as  your  prsss  nssds — Lot  as  help  you  salvo  yaar  proooroam  problomo 

Our  ota0  U  of  year  service 

! 

Duplex  Printins  Press  Company 

1  Battle  Creek,  Bmchigan,  U.  S.  A. 

1 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  | 

Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  February  9,  1929 


Employment  =  Equipment 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Capital  Wanted 

Two  Experionood  Newipapor  RcpreocDtatlvei 
(Oonttlo),  onterln*  tho  aporlal  Bold,  doalro  addi¬ 
tional  rapltal,  with  or  without  aervlce  tact  aa 
troaanrer).  Full  Information.  B-80S,  Editor  h 
Ihibllaber. 

Job  Plant  Wanted 

Job  Printins  Boainoaa  wanted  in  amall  cHj. 
PenniTlvanla  or  New  Jeraey.  Will  consider 
weeklj  aewspaiter  with  Job  oIBce.  (Jlre  full  par¬ 
ticulars  In  first  letter.  Ready  to  buy.  No  bro¬ 
kers.  B-907,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Newspapers  for  Sale 

Do  Thoto  Hit  Toni  We  offer:  Morning  dally  in 
mid-west  city,  f4(),000;  real  city  and  good  buy. 
tierman  semi  weekly  of  fine  history  in  splendid 
275,000  city.  More  good  buys  In  dallies,  week¬ 
lies  and  partnerships.  What  do  you  want  and 
where?  Wilhelm  and  Holm,  300  12th,  NW.. 
Canton,  Ohio. 

Howapapor  Opportunity  for  party  with  tlO.’l.OOO 
cash.  The  owners  of  an  exclnslro  erenlng  daily 
newspaper  In  a  northwestern  city  of  9.000  pop¬ 
ulation  will  sell  property,  including  practically 
new,  fireproof,  two-story  building  for  (165,000 
cash.  City  has  shown  increase,  according  to 
state  census,  of  87.7  per  cent  In  serenteen 
years.  This  paper  Is  not  listed  with  any  broker, 
and  can  be  obtained  direct  from  owners  only. 
Ill  bealtli  In  Immediate  family  of  principal 
owner  reason  for  placing  property  on  market. 

Property  now  earning  (18,000  annually,  and 
this  should  be  Increased  to  from  (25,000  to  (30,- 
000.  Serres  trade  territory  of  8,5,000,  nearest 
competition  In  three  directions  being  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away.  Nearest  dally  -40  miles  dis¬ 
tant  In  other  direction.  Circulation  4,000.  Ad¬ 
vertising  rate  4.5  cents  per  line. 

Address  “Newspaper  Opimrtnnlty,"  rare  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Padflo  Coast  Daily  for  sale,  or  will  sell  part  to 
capable  execntlTe.  Address  B  899,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Newspaper  Wanted 

Wanted  to  Pnrobaae,  dally  newspaper  proper¬ 
ties  In  county  seat  towns  In  Indiana.  Illinois 
aod  Michigan.  Purchase  price  to  be  baaed  on 
net  eamlnga.  Address  512  Wiigley  Bldg.,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Hsts  Cash  Buyers  for  newspaper  properties  In 
towns  from  10,000  to  100.000  In  Ohio  and  Wsst- 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Negotiations  confidential. 
Write  B  800,  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


The  World's  Largest  Circulation  Building  Organ¬ 
isation — The  only  circulation  building  service  In 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers  affidavits 
of  the  exact  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  The 
Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental  Building, 
Indianapolis. 

The  W.  B.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey  ave¬ 
nue,  Louisville,  Ky. — Superior  Clrculatlen  Build¬ 
ers— Creators  and  sole  owners  of  the  KsndsII 
PUn. 

Cironlation  Bnildsrs — Blair  A  Austin,  280  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Salss- 
manshlp  Club  Campaigns. 

Cironlation — ^When  quick,  additional  circulation 
coverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that  out 
twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  sndssvor  Is 
your  proof  against  experimenting.  Writs  or 
wire.  O'Dell  Circulation  Service  Bureau,  Bell 
Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Beosnt  Drivas  net  4,000  to  K.OOO  new  auhacrib- 
ers.  Weeklies  and  dallies.  Former  publisher, 
understands  publishers'  problems.  Hudson  De 
Priest.  Suite  3,  147  B.  86t4i  st..  Nsw  York. 


EDITORIAL 

e - ■  ■  ■  —  -  ■  -  -  i  — . 

Sunday  School  Lossons 

Band  Tour  Papsr  te  Ohnroh  by  using  Sontbarn's 
i-omment  on  the  International  Sunday  Hchool 
lessons.  Written  by  a  layman  In  Missouri  lan¬ 
guage.  A  thousand  words  Issued  once  a  week 
for  dally  papers.  Price  to  ten  thousand  circu¬ 
lation  and  under,  (1.00  per  week;  to  one  hnn- 
dred  thousand  and  under,  (I. .50  per  week;  over 
one  hundred  thousand,  (2.00  per  week.  William 
Southern,  Jr.,  Independence,  Missouri. 

Daily  Column 

Tha  Tiswpeint  of  a  Joumaliat  averages  column 
dally.  Education,  sociology,  child  welfare,  civ¬ 
ics,  etc.  Price,  dollar  fifty  per  week.  Samples. 
E'lgene  Bertram  Willard,  Everett,  Massachu- 
•etts. 


_ EMPLOYMENT 

Halp  Wanted 

Advertising  Managership  —  Monthly  magaxine 
imhilshed  in  middle  western  city,  with  30,000 
circulation  of  iireferred  class  and  with  barking 
of  one  of  the  largest  business  Institutions  In 
America,  nee<ls  an  advertising  manager.  He 
must  have  proved  his  ability  to  build  up  volume, 
to  sell  niitlonal  ami  ln<-al  advertisers  both 
through  personal  solicitation  and  by  mall  and 
to  manage  solicitors.  He  Is  probably  making 
(,3..'i00  to  (.5.tNai  a  year  In  one  of  the  smaller 
western  dailies  and  Is  Interested  In  a  change 
only  because  he  knows  he  has  it  in  him  In  a 
larger  field  bn  earn  $in,<a¥)  nr  more.  Full  par- 
tlculiirs  should  Iw  given  In  first  letter.  Replies 
kept  in  confidence.  Members  of  our  own  staff 
know  of  this  advertisement.  B  887,  Editor  A 
Puhllaher. _ 

Advertising — .In  opportunity  in  a  growing  news- 
pu|>er  organiratlon  Is  offered  some  young  man  In 
his  late  twenties  or  early  thirties,  who  has  had 
at  least  five  years  advertising  experience,  and 
who  Is  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  National 
Advertising  Department  of  metropolitan  news- 
pai>ers.  He  may  have  gained  this  knowledge 
either  on  the  national  staff  of  a  publication,  on 
the  selling  staff  of  a  special  representwtive.  or 
perhaps  as  a  contact  man  with  some  advertising 
agency.  The  first  fundamental  Is  that  he  be  able 
to  sell.  He  will  also  have  a  background  In 
merchandising,  research,  and  will  lie  quickly  able 
to  adjust  himself  to  his  surroundings.  The  news¬ 
paper  Is  located  In  one  of  the  most  rapldl.v  grow 
Ing  cities  In  the  souMiwest.  The  man  we  have 
In  mind  will  be  able  within  the  course  of  a  year 
to  assniiie  resiKinsIhlllfT  of  the  work  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Department.  Sell  ynnrself  in 
your  letter.  Olve  full  record,  salary  ex|iected. 
end  other  details.  B-903,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  and  I*romoter  wanted  on 
successful  dally  In  the  Metropolitan  area.  Must 
come  highly  recommendwl.  Position  to  pay  (75 
weekly  to  start  with  advances  according  to  pro- 

dnctlon.  B-810.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Composing  Boom  Working  Foreman  and  plant 
sniterintendent,  non-union,  wanted  by  daily 
newspaper.  Miist  have  ability  as  organiser  and 
be  able  bn  produce  results.  Must  be  young  man. 
Give  complete  Information  first  letter  -age, 
previous  experience,  present  location,  whether 
working  or  not.  religion,  and  rate  desired.  Ad¬ 
dress  R  886.  Etiltor  A  Publisher^ _ _ 

Classified  —  I.,eadlng  newspaper.  In  city  over  100,- 
000,  wants  man  capable  of  directing  riasslfie<I 
Department.  Should  be  exeentive.  organiser,  and 
talesman.  Prefer  man  In  early  thlrHes  who  has 
successful  record  and  complete  understanding  of 
Inside  and  outside  problems  of  Classified  Depart¬ 
ment.  Or,  some  second  man  trained  on  metro¬ 
politan  dally  who  is  now  ready  for  resimnslblllty. 
may  be  able  to  qualify.  Position  offers  great 
o|iiM>rtunltles  as  the  newspaper  Is  growing  rap¬ 
idly  and  the  department  I"  already  In  splendid 
running  order.  A  producer  capable  of  getting 
maximum  return  from  hla  staff  Is  required.  Olve 
complete  details  In  your  letter.  Including  salary 
expected.  B  902.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  Editor  wanted  for  high  class  morning 
newspaper  located  In  a  leading  city  of  New  York 
State,  within  a  few  hours  traveling  distance  of 
New  York  Clby.  Applicant  mast  have  ability  to 
write  forceful,  high  grade  editorials,  supervise 
handling  of  telegraph  news,  head  writing,  make¬ 
up  of  paper,  etc.  State  age.  experience,  refer¬ 
ences.  salary  expected.  Replies  will  be  treated 

confidential.  B  900,  Editor  A  imhllsher. _ 

Managing  Editor  wanted,  for  mid  west  evening 
dally.  Publisher  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  edi¬ 
torial  department  direction  and  will  pay  (7,000 
yearly  to  an  editor  whose  past  work  shows  that 
he  knows  news  and  knows  how  bo  effectively 
print  It  Send  copy  of  your  paper,  also  details 
of  your  exiierlence.  B  008.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Bepertsr,  thoroughly  experienced,  to  completely 
cover  large  suburban  town  for  live  dally  news- 
pa|>er.  Salary  commensnrate  with  results;  must 
have  man  of  proven  ability.  Mention  starting 
salary  desired  and  given  references  and  photo¬ 
graph.  No  “cubs''  nor  telepbons  applications 
will  be  considered.  Port  Cheater  Dally  Item, 

Port  Chester,  N.  Y, _ 

•paoUl  Edition  Balloitors.  Ugh  grade,  wankad 
for  a  large  Engllah-Jewlsb  newspaper  la  Boetoa. 
Only  tboaa  xvltb  good  records  apply.  Band  rofsr- 
snesa  to  Frank  Dnblnsky,  Ro^  (0,  (7  Stats 
street,  Boston.  Maas. 

SitantitMia  WnntAd 


Services 


I 


_ EMPLOYMENT 

SituAtiona  WmBted 

Cironlation — Live  Eastern  dally,  desiring  perma¬ 
nent  circulation  boost  in  suburbs  or  new  terri¬ 
tory  can  obtain  services  of  energetic,  resource¬ 
ful  worker,  trained  in  above  line.  Ret>ortlng  and 
circulabloo  experience.  B  84.3.  Editor  A  Pub- 

Usher.  _ _ _ 

OIroulation  Manager  or  Auistant.  capable  prac¬ 
tical,  Circulation  and  Promotion  Manager.  Flf- 
been  years  with  evening  newspa|>er  of  100,000 
I'lrcnlatlon.  Age  40.  B  8.37,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Circulation— Young  man.  exiverlenced,  wants  po¬ 
sition  an  circulation  manager  on  paper  up  to 
10,000,  or  assistant  to  manager  on  larger  paper. 
Know  all  details  of  circulation  work.  Including 

routs  delivery.  B-8.31.  E<lltor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Bead  Man-  -Thoroiigbl.v  experienced 
In  Huburlian  and  country  cln'iilatlon,  desires 
connection  with  Metroimlttan  dally,  (New  Y’ork 
City  preferred  I,  or  magaxine  as  road  man.  Past 
six  years  covered  New  England  states.  New 
Y'ork.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania.  Ohio,  Virginia 
and  Went  Virginia.  Age  28.  single.  Reside  New 
York  City.  Best  references.  B  888,  Etlltor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Editor,  with  several  years  of  achievement  in 
big  city  to  his  credit,  desires  worthwhile  con 
nectlon.  Has  record  as  circulation  maker  and 
community  builder.  Young,  thonmghly  exiverl¬ 
enced.  deiiendable.  Excellent  references.  E.  A. 

W..  care  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

Editorial  Work  with  future,  any  field,  by  young 
man  now  associate  editor  large  monthly  publl 
v-atlon.  Thoroughly  ex|>erlenced.  able  writer  and 
Joiirnallsb,  knows  make-up,  lay  outs,  etc.  B  883, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial  Executiva — Now  editor  in-chlef  of 
morning  newspai>er  In  eastern  city  of  25.060, 
desires  to  change  to  progressive  afternoon  news¬ 
paper  In  east  or  middle  west.  Forceful  editorial 
writer  who  has  gained  national  recognition. 
CaiHihle  of  assuming  full  charge  of  editorial  de 
partmeiit.  Has  ls>en  managing  editor  of  two 
metropolitan  newspapers.  Tlilrty  six  years  old. 
married,  college  graduate.  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  aggregates  fifteen  years.  Willing  to  con¬ 
sider  city  editorship,  editorial  writing  or  news 
evlltorshlp.  Best  of  references.  Minimum  salary 
(.5,0011  yearly.  B  894.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Editor  of  substantial  reputation  desires  position 
on  Democratic  or  Independent  newspaper.  Five 
years  etiited  important  southern  dally;  three 
.tears  Washington  experhmee.  t'nlverslty  edu¬ 
cation;  close  student  of  affairs;  ran  edit  special 
column.  Age  37;  best  of  references.  Editorials 
build  circulation.  R  884.  Editor  A  publisher. 
Exsentivs.  Experienced,  all  editorial  deparb- 
ments,  cub  to  managing  editor,  university,  30, 
married,  wants  permanent  position  of  opportu¬ 
nity,  small  rit.v.  No  Job  t<s>  hard.  Past  two 
years,  slot,  telegraph  (seven  services),  news  edl 
tor,  largest  morning,  evening,  1,000  mile  area. 
Keenesb  competition.  Biggest  scoop  west  recent 
years.  Friendly  contact,  plant,  public.  B  901, 
FIdItor  A  Publisher. 

Manafing  Editor  and  editorial  writer,  thorough¬ 
ly  experienced  In  everything  pertaining  to  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Want  locate  city  under  50.. 
000.  Prefer  mid  west.  B  805,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  • 

ManaffiBg  Editor,  26.  employed,  with  excellent 
record  on  semi-weekly,  seeks  opportunity  in 
larger  field.  Box  B-892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Managing  Editor — New  Y’ork  city  dally;  has 
built  8  papers,  can  hnlld  yonrs.  A  live-wire 
who  prefers  city  of  75.000  to  150,000.  Age  36. 
Available  short  notice.  R  868.  Editor  A  Pub- 
llshsr. 

■swspapar  Olronlatlaa  Director — Rsaka  tmm^> 
ate  connection.  Highest  credsntlala.  Yearly 
salary  (4,400.  Any  siie  paper.  B  860.  Editor  A 
Publlabsr. 

ftsporter,  7  years’  rx|>erlence,  Beripps  Howard 
(AP).  On  sports,  features,  desk.  Sunday  editor. 
Employed.  Wishes  change  to  east  or  south. 

B  794,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Beperter,  young,  college  trained,  available  Im- 
mediately.  Small  town  (city)  paper.  Eastern 
state  preferred.  B-801.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
lUportar,  Desk  Man,  telegraph  editor.  27,  mar- 
rled.  Bxcellent  references.  Go  anywhere.  Paul 
Masserman,  513  Bnglewood,  Detroit,  MIeb. 

Bales  Beprsaentativs— Ex-publlsher,  .38,  wide  ac- 
qnaintance  Michigan,  will  represent  high-class 
supply  or  service  bouse.  B  8^  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Accountant-Offioe  Manager— Ten  veare'  exiierl 
ence.  Entirely  familiar  all  otfice  details,  collec 
tiona.  national  advertising,  etc.  Capable  execu 
live.  Age  :I6.  married  B  taai.  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. _  _ _ 

Advertising  Man— Exceptional  copy  writer,  lay 
out  an4  salesman  who  has  lieen  re<’elvlng  aNive 
(60  sreckly  wants  Job  witli  good  dally.  Would 
buy  few  thousand  interest;  prefer  midwest,  west 
or  south.  On  same  Job  five  years;  35  years  old 
and  unmarried  B  941.  Editor  A  l*nbllsher. 
Circulation  Manager- -Seven  years’  experience, 
now  employe<l.  Knows  all  branches  of  circula¬ 
tion.  28  years  old.  married.  Wants  to  lo<ale 
with  Metnimlltan  dally  as  assistant  cirmlatlon 
manager.  .1-1  references,  past  record  go«al.  Past 
experience  with  pa|>ers  of  86,000  clrcnlatlon, 
114.000  and  10,000.  B  904.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Olronlatlon  Maaagsr,  conaoctod  with  Metro- 
pvdltsn  paper,  wishes  to  make  change.  Excel 
lent  record  R  883.  Bdltor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

is  the  open  door  to  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  advertising 
and  publishing  world.  Con¬ 
sult 

Claaeified  Service 
EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER 


EMPLOYMENT_ _ 

SitoAtiona  Wsiitad 

Sports  Editor,  writer  aod  L'oluiuniit.  At  pres¬ 
ent  and  for  more  than  jear  8i>orta  Bdltor  on 
eiMiiTii  newApa|H>r  with  lurKeat  cirt'Qlatlon  in 
Htjite.  Alao  widely  known  aa  feature  writer  on 
?ieveral  prominent  datllea.  Now  aettre  apt^rtlng 
re|»orter  aa  well  aa  etiltor  and  columnist, 
erlnit  Idt;  (*u\inc  eveuta.  unlreralty  football, 
baaeluill,  etc.  Have  helpetl  to  Increase  preaenr 
rimilaiion  of  2.5  |)er  i*ent.  Kaatern.  mid- 

western  and  rai'lhc  coast  ex|>erlenre.  Illfheat 
credentlHlw.  H  HMi.  Kditor  A  Publisher. 
Syndicate  Executive  w’ho  has  worked  In  some  of 
the  tdiTKeat  urtcttiiiratlona  of  the  t'ountry  wants 
to  make  a  change.  Has  record  of  achlevemenr 
uiid  knows  the  Kame  from  production  to  aelllnc. 
At  present  la  selling  very  hard  service  to  place. 
t>iit  la  putting  on  more  than  .V>  |»er  cent  of  proe- 
pe^'ta,  la  well  known  to  newa(tai>er  executives. 
It  SPH.  Kditor  aV.  INibllaher. 

Writer,  lay  out  uiaii.  21*.  married,  deatree  con¬ 
nection  aoiitheni  trade  iiiagastiie.  On  present 
city  desk  se>en  years.  H  Kditor  A  l*ub- 

llaher. 

^Khank^l"^  """ 

Equipmant  for  Sal* 

Has  Quad  Prsxs  with  extra  (-olor  and  complefs 
stcrciityplng  outfit  with  or  without  electric  rou- 
trol  for  sale,  cheap,  fan  be  seen  In  ot»erstlon. 
National  Wceklle.,  Inc.,  Winona.  Minn. 

Job  Prsaaet.  Papsr  Cutters,  Wire  Stltohsrs,  etc. 
— A  complete  Hue.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Tyi«  A  Engraving  fo.,  114  E.  13th  at.. 
New  York  City. 

Modern  (i  E.  7.5  H  P.  220  volt,  D.C.  chain  press 
drive  coniplete  with  control  board,  realatance. 
puHh  button  alatlona,  etc.  A  1  condition.  The 
Siwkeanmn  Ucvlew,  Spokane,  Washington. 

One  Hoe  having  Machine,  also  tali  cutter.  One 
Girna  Hhaving  machine,  also  tall  cutter  and  fin 
lahlug  block.  .Yddreaa  Buatneoa  Manager,  State 
Journal,  I.anxing,  Mich. 

Used  Ooaa  Mat  Boiler  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Gooa  Printing  Preaa  fo..  l,5;t 
South  Paulina  at.,  fhlcago.  III. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bougrhty  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  ncgotiations’conficlrntial 

PALMER.  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Bstabliohad  in  1(99 
350  Madison  Ava.  Naw  York 
Pacific  Coast  Rapraaontatieo: 

M.  C.  Moors,  272  North  Rodso  Drhra, 
Brrsrly  HiUa,  CoUl. 


CALIFORNIA 

Here  is  one  of  the  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities. 


YVs  have  in  a  growing  section  of 
California  a  weekly  newspaper  and  Job 
busincis  doing  a  aubMantial  gross 
volurna  and  giving  as  return  to  its 
owners  upward  of  (10,000.00  per 
annum  net. 

For  private  reasons  this  propsrty  can 
bs  bought  for  (20,000.00.  Quick  action 

nscastary. 

HARWELL  A  ROCKWELL 

Comer  Building,  Timas  Baildiag 

Birmingham,  Ala..  New  Yarfc  City 


IN  THE  PIEDMONT 

VVE  have  diacoaered  a  few 
real  newspaper  propositiant 
in  the  rich  and  growing  Pied¬ 
mont  gone  of  the  Carolinaa. 
Rare  opportunitiee  in  both  dai- 
liaa  and  waeklias,  some  of  them  re¬ 
quiring  quick  acUon.  Kindly  adviaa 
aa  to  capital  available.  Please  ad¬ 
dress  our  Litchfield,  ill.,  office. 
Special  offer  of  only  daily  In  seven 
countiee  and  covars  on#  of  richssl 
terriloriea  In  North  Carolina.  Over 
(I.SOO.OOO  pay  roll  and  aaat  of  two 
collsgea.  Prlca  only  (8S.000;  ownara 
buying  largar  property. 

Prop.  No.  laiax. 

The  H.  F.  Henrichf  Agency 

.^^^^_aUtcbfleld.  III. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


Ont  Dollar  will 
bt  paid  for  each 
idta  publishtd. 
Stnd  clipping 
for  paymtnt. 


Ash  Weflnesday  falls  on  the  day  before 
\'alentine's  Day  this  year.  This  will 
mean  a  rush  of  Valentine  parties  in  the 
few  days  preceding  Ash  Wednesday. 
Stores  sp^ializing  in  party  favors, 
sweets,  bridge  tallies,  and  Valentine 
notions  should  be  solicited  for  extra 
space  for  these  days. — Wes  W.  Dunlap. 

Get  some  bank,  building  and  loan 
association,  bond  house,  or  investment 
company  to  hold  a  contest  for  the  “best 
average  budget”  on  various  incomes,  to¬ 
gether  with  short  letters  on  the  place 
savings  should  play  in  budgeting.  Prize¬ 
winning  budgets  and  letters  can  be  used 
in  a  series  of  ads. — L.  G.  M. 


February  is  normally  a  dull  month  for 
retail  merchants.  Rather  than  rely  on 
the  old  remnant  and  clearance  sales  why 
not  get  merchants  of  your  town  to  go 
together  and  make  a  “Come  to  Bingville 
W^k”  in  February  bring  in  a  lot  of 
folks  from  surrounding  country.  Get 
theaters,  traction  and  bus  lines.  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  other  organizations^  to 
cooperate  and  put  on  a  big  advertising 
campaign. — G.  W.  H. 


The  Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express 
has  inaugurated  a  weekly  church  page 
on  Saturday,  bearing  the  heading  “Come 
To  Your  Church  Tomorrow.”  In  the 


A  REPORTER  for  the  Boston  Sunday 
Globe  wrote  an  interesting  feature 
story  on  the  tricks  adopted  by  process 
servers  to  get  service  on  “cagey"  defend¬ 
ants.  Almost  any  sheriff  or  constable  could 
furnish  material  for  a  yarn  of  this  kind. 
A  cartoon  illustrated  the  Boston  story. 
— L.  D.  Chamberlain. 


What  is  the  major  high  school  sport 
in  your  state?  Baskethall  is  king  in 
Iowa,  according  to  a  recent  feature  in 
the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Sunday  Register. 
Of  860  high  schools,  700  have  boys’  and 
351  girls’  basketball  teams;  380  play 
baseball,  275  football,  and  217  have  track 
teams.  The  state  high  school  athletic 
association  will  give  figures  for  your 
state. — L-  G.  M. 


The  Boston  (Mass.)  Sunday  Herald 
used  an  interesting  feature  story  recent¬ 
ly  by  Louis  Galaid  showing  the  new 
kernes  concocted  by  the  panhandlers 
to  beat  the  police  who  try  to  prevent 
such  begging  on  the  streets.  What  do 
the  authorities  in  your  community  say 
on  this  subject?  What  schemes  do  they 
find  are  being  used  now? — D. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

^  An  orguiization  specializing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phi^  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\.  prodtiction  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
X  Talnations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Memtpoper  BmOdimst, 

Surweyt,  FmmWimt. 

420  Lesnngtno  Avenne,  New  York 


center  of  the  page  is  printed  a  sermonette 
by  an  eminent  Portland  pastor,  accom¬ 
panied  by  his  photograph.  Beneath  this 
are  the  names  of  45  firms  and  individuals 
who  have  contributed  toward  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  the  page.  .\t  the  top  beneath  the 
heading  and  on  Ixjth  sides  are  photo¬ 
graphs  of  various  Portland  churches. — 
Clarence  L.  Moody. 


It  wont  be  long  now  before  a  page  can 
be  gotten  from  your  local  stores  selling 
seeds.  Plan  to  use  a  reasonably  good 
space  on  this  page  to  give  planting  dates 
for  your  community. — D.  A. 


Furniture  dealers  of  Houston,  T«., 
are  running  a  series  of  page  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  Houston  Chroniele  on  the 
general  subject  of  "The  Home  and  Its 
Betterment.’’  The  series  is  designated  as 
a  “Back  to  The  Home”  movement,  and 
each  advertisement  bears  the  signatures 
of  the  firms  sponsoring  the  campaign. — 
R.  W.  J.,  San  Angelo,  Texas. 


A  telephone  wire  leading  from  a  tele¬ 
phone  in  the  heading  cut  spells  out  in 
the  cord  “Phone  for  Repairman”  over  a 
group  of  ads  in  the  Vancouver  (Wash.) 
Columbian.  Shoe  repairers,  radio  repair¬ 
ers,  clothes,  electric,  plumbing,  auto  and 
furniture  repairers,  are  listed  with  their 
telephone  numbers  featured. — C.  M.  L. 


You  can  get  a  good  feature  from  your 
city  purchasing  agent,  telling  how  he 
goes  about  getting  bargain  prices  for 
cver>'thing  from  aspirin  to  zinc. — C.  E.  F. 


“City  Pastor  Lists  Six  Reasons  Why 
You  Should  Go  To  Church,”  was  one 
of  the  features  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  News  ran  for  several  days. 
The  feature  was  a  short  article  of 
about  500  words  illustrated  by  a  single 
column  cut  of  the  pastor  who  wrote 
the  article  and  was  written  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  minister  each  day. — E.  W.  Fair, 
Oklahoma  City. 


It  is  stated  that  millionaires  increased 
in  the  United  States  from  7,000  in  1914 
to  40,000  in  1928.  Discuss  this  with 
charitable  association  heads  and  ask 


THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 


Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Manufacturer*  of  Spartan  Type  Metals 
Stock  in  Principal  Cities 


them  if  the  number  of  poor  people  has 
increased  or  decreased  during  that 
period,  and  to  what  probable  extent. 
Ask  them  if  they  think  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  millionaires  tends  to 
create  or  diminish  poverty. — Fred  L.  W. 
Bennett,  Salt  Lake  City. 


Most  banks  hold  annual  meetings  in 
January.  Folks  are  interested  in  these 
institutions  in  which  they  have  savings 
invested.  Get  official  statements  of  con¬ 
dition  and  figure  out  total  deposits,  how 
much  the  banks  have  devoted  to  real 
estate  loans  to  help  build  the  city,  how 
much  they  lend  on  collateral,  aiding  in¬ 
dividuals  to  purchase  or  hold  securities, 
how  much  they  lend  to  aid  business,  what 
are  investments  in  buildings  and  real 
estate  devoted  to  banking.  These  re- 
]>orts,  a  pencil  and  a  few  minutes  figur¬ 
ing  will  yield  interesting  slants  on  banks. 
— G.  W.  H. 


A  musically  inclined  reporter  will 
find  material  for  an  article  if  he  will 
ruminate  among  the  old  songs  of  a  few 
years  ago.  Comparing  a  few  of  the 
love  songs  of  yesterday  with  those  of 
today  will  bring  some  remarkable  simi¬ 
larity  and  some  noteworthy  differences. 
There  probably  are  a  few  of  the  old- 
time  musicians  who  can  vouch  for  the 
old  ones  in  preference  to  the 
new. — B.  B. 


“Threescore  years  as  a  deadline  of 
usefulness  means  nothing  in  Akron,”  a 
reporter  on  the  Akron  Times-Press 
found  in  checking  up  the  belief  that 
man’s  usefulness  is  at  an  end  when  he 
reaches  60.  The  story  listed  about  40 
of  the  leading  business  men  of  the  city, 
many  of  whom  were  80,  and  most  of 
whom  were  above  70. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


USES  CORNSTALK  BOND 

The  Greencastle  (Ind.)  Herald  was 
published  Feb.  1  on  cornstalk  bond  paper 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first 
newspaper  to  use  cornstalk  bond. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

offers 

SEVEN  COMIC  FEATURES 

thst  are  unbeatable 
Strips 

THE  LAMBKINS  by  Walsh 

Great  Family  Humor 

THE  WOWS  by  Zere 

Nothing  else  like  it 

CUDDLES  by  Forball 

An  American  Flapper  at 
King  Arthur's  Court 

PannU 

DON  KEY  O.  T.  Two  Columns 
DINAH  SAYS  '  One  Column 
SHAMROCKS  One  Column 
Lottor  Prmts 

TOM  SIMS’  LAUGHUNES 

The  best  Humorous  Column  in 
America 

For  terms  »inre  or  write 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc. 

M.  Koenigsbergs  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  Naw  York  City 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL  _ 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


PRINTS  RADIO  SUPPLEMENT 

A  12-page  supplement  devoted  to  the 
Atwater  Kent  radio  was  published  by 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Every  Ewning, 
January  24.  Thirty-six  out  of  the  42 
Atwater-Kent  dealers  in  the  state  bought 
space  in  the  issue,  and  according  to  an 
official  of  the  radio  concern,  it  was  the 
largest  single  supplement  published  for 
Atwater  Kent  radio  in  the  country. 
Donald  A.  Robbins  of  the  Every  Eve¬ 
ning  advertising  staff,  solicited  all  the 
advertising  and  wrote  most  of  the  copy. 


FERNALD  IN  SALES  PROMOTION 

Prof.  Charles  H.  Fernald,  instructor  in 
advertising  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
for  the  last  four  and  a  half  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  do  sales  promotion  work  in 
Chicago.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  Illinois 
and  is  now  national  president  of  Alpha 
I3elta  Sigma,  advertising  fraternity. 


"Today*!  Newt  Today** 


Complete  wire 
reports  for  eve* 
ning,  morning  end 
Sunday  new^ 
papers  erw^where 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Petsonnel  Buresn  of 
^ems  Ddts  CM,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  collage  trained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  advertiaing 
men,  wants  to  help  yon  find  Mm 
The  Borean  puts  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  uvea  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  only  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  yon  expect  a  vacancy,  please 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bnrean  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave., 
Chicago,  IlL 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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